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.... IV. Vietnam 

'I that we Will 'move decisiveljlly destroyed the underground 
[and not step by step.” [network and compelled __the 


By Jack Andersoii 


jt may be denied because 
of the antiwar ferment, but 
President Nixon has on his 
desk detailed contingency 
plans calling for MS. ground 
troops to cross &to North 
Vietnam if Hanoi should at 
tempt to break through the 
demilitarized zone. ^ 

This daring move is part of 
the military action that possi- 
! My would he taken if the 
'“North Vietnamese sh o u I d 
threaten thet^derty withdraw-' 
al of American troops ‘ from 
South Vietnam: The^residehf 
is prepared to conduct elab- 
orate, Cambodian-style forays 
acrps& the North Vietnamese 
border to knock out enemy 
communic ations, sugglFajiU 
itafing centers. _ 

This ig wfiir iie musf have 
p»/-l in min d *' cflv iri SI ffprs : 
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| North Vietnamese to return to 
Protests Stun Presidentlconventional logistics. 

. . , I n..i infolllt/Ptl 

The intensity of the anti 


war protests, however, may 
| deter the President. Those 
who consulted with him on 
the Cambodian operation say 
he was prepared to take bold 
er action if the public-opinion 
polls had showed he had popu- 
lar support. Conversely, the 
antiwar frenzy ;has stunned 


k But other intelligence speci- 
Is Ucfc had warned lluLJSffiv 


WIN. like a floating crap game, 
quickly mrn 
Q_nctahiishpd la ter in s ome 
[.t ho r jungle hideout. The 


^ 1UUCUUU 

EommufiTStI" " •* gtmtWfa s ty 1 e 
|of warfare, not unlike that 
feised hy our own forefathers 
antiwar frenzy -has stunneaL, wrest independence from 
the President and may per- the British, still confounds 
suade him to pull his punches. |hose who fight by the book. 

. 11 . rv\ tVl Q i H 


Another military move that J 

■ . . - - *’-e "TTp 


ViaT been taken up with the | v Behind the Scenes 
President is a thrust into. Campus Agitators — Secret 
Laos to cut off the Nortl ) fji ms of the recent violence 
Vietnamese supply lines that j Qn some campuses reveal that 
wind through Laos down the hard-core militants, who 
Ho Chi. . Minh network of shoute d the loudest for blood, 
trails. But this proposal has . tl pu u e d back when the 
=av violence erupted. These pro- 
fessional agitators, apparently, 
are adept at ducking out on 
the violence they stir up. In 
this way, they can avoid ar- 
rests and move on to other 
campuses. Only the suckers 


U.CUAO, ......... 

insiders, because of the aiffi- 
i ma ijO vviiBt lit ^ cult terrain and the dubious 

had in min d, say insiders, prospects, 
when he told a press confer- "Meanwhile, it is apparent 
ence last week. “If the' North that the Cambodian action 
Vietnamese did what some g, 0 i n g to destroy COSVN, 
have suggested they might do f he supre ine Communist mili- 
—move a massive ,force ofL headquar ters, which the 
250,000 to 300,000 across the U' sident sa id was the pri- 
DMZ against our Marine r_ target of t he invasion. 
Corps people who are there— ff Thg President i s furious 
I wot« 4 . 4 E^aiJ^BOt_ dIwl the Joint Chi ef s for mis 
th .ose men to be massacred P him abou t the possi- 

without using more force and i cclu 6 - - - 

un. imha IrtV/Irt QrtQinof 


without. ping :more;forcejnd6 & { destroyin g COSVN. ; plans call for continuing the 

mwte JgSgMt C J visualized the enemy pullout until the U.S. force is 

North Vietnam. w Li * y \ , \K ^ nnn men. 


*A*V* V, 

North Vietnam.’ 

Later in the press confer- 
ence, he adSed significantly 
•that the Cambodian action 
“puts the "enemy ’on’ warfi- 
jing that if it escalates while 
we are trying to de-escalate , 


get hurt. 

Troop Withdrawals — Presi- 
dent Nixon has carefully em- 
phasized how many troops he 
expects to withdraw from Viet- 
nam, not how many he intends 
to leave behind. His secret 
plans call for continuing the 


E ilC,y VH3WUUUV.VA 

ommand center, apparently 
is a jungle version of their 
jjwn -elaborate, Pentagon-style 
>eadquarters. Their attacks 
lpon the Communist infra- 
structure, they felt, had large- 


down tb about 60,000 men. 
They will remain to furnish 
air, artillery and logistical sup- 
i port for the South Vietnamese 
until a settlement is reached. 
Thurmond’s Tux — Stern, 


erect Senator Strom Thur- 
mond (R-S.C.) picked up an tan- 
expected anecdote for the law- 
and-order speeches he intend- 
ed to deliver in South Carolina:.,, 
jlast week. He packed his tux 
and an extra suit and locked;^ 
them in his car while he at- 
tended a patriotic rally in 
downtown Washington. When 
he returned, thieves had brok- 
en into his car and made off 
[with the Senator’s fancy tux 
and suit. ’ „ «„ 

Real Martha Mitchell —Mar- 
tha Mitchell’s dipped-in-curare 
verbal darts are surprising to 
| those who remember her as a 
southern belle back in Arkan- 
sas. They describe her as a 
“typical flower of the South, 
a pretty, smiling girl who sel- 
[dom raised her voice above a 
delightful drawl. Attorney 
General John Mitchell married 
her in Elkton, Md., an elope- 
ment center, a few days after 
his divorce from his first wife 
became final. 

Northern Segregation — The 
Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Department is quietly pre- 
paring to go ahead with its 
new mandate to enforce school 
integration in the North. J. 
Stanley Pottinger, the new 
civil rights director, has called 
a conference of his key people 
in Denver this month to lay 
lout the strategy. Meanwhile, 
77 per cent of the nations 
black children still attend pre- 
dominately black schools. 

© 1970, Bell-McClure Syndicate. Inc. 
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Briefed Ed Braswell, Chief of Staff of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, on recent developments regarding 
SA-3 deployment in Egypt, TU-95 flights to Cuba, Soviet OB in the Far 
East, and status of Foxbat, 

Braswell said it would be helpful if Senator Stennis could have, for 
use in the floor debate, unclassified facts and figures regarding major 
Soviet weapons programs, i„ e. , missiles, aircraft, submarines, I pointed 
out our difficulties inproviding unclassified material, but Braswell said 
"we never can get anything we want out of the Pentagon" and he would 
appreciate our giving it a try* 

In response to Braswell’s questions, I generally described the 
current military situation i n Cambodia, Braswell said he had misplaced 
the maps we had provided him some time ago and would very much like 
a new set, including several duplicates of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
he could mark up to use in briefing Senator Stennis, who is having 
difficulty keeping on top of the Southeast Asia situation in addition to his 
other responsibilitieso / 
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Met with Russ Blandford, Chief Counsel, House 

Armed Services Committee, and discussed the Cambodian situation which 
Blandford insisted was ’’disastrous. " 
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T o Bar War Fund 


in Senate 

)odi( 



WASHINGTON, May 12— The 
Senate Republican leadership 
countered a bipartisan move to 
cut off funds for future mili- 
ary activities Jn Cambodia by! 
suggesting legislation today that 
vould sanction actions taken 
mder the President's power as 
Commander in Chief , 

Senators .John .. Sherman 
hooper. Republican of Ken- 
ucky, and Frank Church, 
)emocrat of Idaho, immedi- 
iteiy protested th^jt a loophole 
vas beipg proposed that would 
live a “blank’ check” to the 
’resident to undertake future 
nilitary actions in Cambodia. 

The ,, CQiinteriupve was pro- 
ved! today by Senator H ugh 
Scott of Pennsylvania, the 
Senate Republican leader, in the 
to a 

for^gn tot 


By jtiflN W, FgffiUSy 

Special to The New .gaffi.. Tim es- 4 

be used by the President for 
“retaining” United States forces 
in Cambodia, for supplying 
military advisers or mercen- 



on the Sen- 


aries to the Cambodian Govern- 
ment or for conducting any 
combat air activities over Cam- 
bodia support of the Cambodian 
Government forces. 

The substitute amendment 
contains the same restriction^ 
on operations in Cambodia as 
the Cooper-Church amendment, 
in identical words. But it adds 
the exemption that funds can 
be spent by the President for 
military actions in Cambodia if 
they are “required to protect 
:he armed forces of the United 
States.” 

Until today’s developments, 
the Cooper-Church amendment 
was believed in many Senate 
quarters to command majority 
support. 

Details Given by Scott 

In disclosing the substitute 
amendment before reporters in 
the Senate Press Gallery Sena 


#iW or,Wedces- tgj* Scot t, who had helped draft 

aC* ; 


Senator ScptL said the new 
amendment, approved by the 
White House would be submit* 

offered 

by Senators Cooper ^nd Church 


^ aspred by. Sector 
Mike Mansfield of Montana, 
the Senate Democratic leader, 
and Senator George D. Aiken 
of Vermont, the ranking Re- 
publican on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

With the White House action 
today, the lines were drawn, 
more sharply than ever for a 
constitutional debate between 
the Executive -and the Legisla- 
tive branches over war-making 
powers, a debate that was .set 
off by President Nixon’s dis- 
patch of American troops into 
Cambodia. ( The first . te&t^pf 
strength is to come in the dis- 
cussion of the rival apaepd- 
/ The Cooper-Church amend- 
ments on Cambodia, 
ment— already approved bythf 
Senate Foreign 
mittee in a 9-to-4 
day — provides tha£ , 
appropriated by Coif 


the measure, repeatedly con- 
veyed the impression that the 
wording had been cleared with 
the White House and that the! 
amendment had the approval of i 
the Administration. He de-( 
scribed the measure as “accept- j 
Dable” to the White House and! 
“something the Administration! 
believes it can live with.” 

But a somewhat different; 
version came from Gerald R. 
Warren, assistant White House, 
press secretary, who said the 
White House “has not en- 
dorsed any substitute.” Mr. 
Warren emphasized that the 
Administration was opposed to | 
any abridgment of the Presi- 
dent’s powers as Commander in ; 
Chief and therefore was not re- ! 
ceptive to any amendment. , 
Senator Scott told reporters f 
that the Administration would 
have preferred no amendment 
but decided to support the sub- 
stitute “when I told the White 
House that the Senate wanted 
to be heard on the Cambodian 
question.” 

J The substitute, he said, will 
“make clear that the Senate 
vyants us out of Cambodia as 
soon as possible” while at the 
^rq^cting the con- 
[•ttutiftnal | pow ers of the Preah-.. 
nt as’ Comm and.gr fo Chief.” 




iwipumican oi uregon, Harold 
E, Hughes, Democrat of Iowa, 
Charles E. Goodell, Republican 
of New York, and Mr. Church 
— took the unusual step of buy- 
ing a half hour of television 
time tonight so they could pre- 
sent their case for an amend- 
ment that would require the 
withdrawal of all United States 
forces from Vietnam by mid- 
1971. Their $70,000 program 
was scheduled for presentation 
on N.B.C. television at 7:30 P.M. 

Gavin Sees Clash With China 

James M. Gavin, a reteired 
Army lieutenant general who 
has long been critical of the 
Vietnam war, expressed con- 
cern to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee that the na- 
tion might be headed for a “cat- 
astrophic confrontation” with! 
Communist China. General Gav- i 
in proposed that a Cabinet- 
level official be appointed with! 
:he assignment of drafting 1 
Dlans to “extricate” the United 1 
States from Vietnam as soon as 1 
Dossible.” 

College student lobbyists, 
dill swarming through the^Cap- 
tol in droves, seemed to be 
mving some impact. Two 
Southern Democratic Senators 
—Ernest F. Rollings of South 
Carolina and Herman E. Tal- 
nadge of Georgia — made 
>peches criticizing intervention 
n Cambodia made without the 
ipproval of Congress, Both 
:ited tW student protests in 
suggesting that the time had 
come for Congress to place re- 
strictions on the President. 1 

Behind the scenes, the White 
House was engaged in its own 
lobby to defeat the Administra- 
tion critics in Congress. 

Henry A. Kissinger, the Pres- 
ident’s national security ad- 
viser, met privatelv in the; 
morning on Capitol HUI with a 
Congressional delegatio invited 
by the White House and com- 
posed largely of Administration 
supporters. One Republican 
Senator afterward "desorbed' 7 *t 
as “a halftime pep taik.” with 
the Cambodian oneratmn thus 
far described as “an enormous! 
success.” i 
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Assent of Congress Would 
Be Needed to 
New Military 

9-1 COMMITTEE 



FCIffl iBodian ope aBtfiV 
bat 'coSld' Keep him from em-~ 
barking on future military ac- 
•j gn§ in Cambodia without the 
approval of Congress. 

The amendment would pro- 
vide that the President could 
aot use any funds appropriated 
ay Congress for “retaining” 
nerican military forces in 


l iyt4.ii ***** v V 

. ? ..,h odfa‘ for providing Ameri. 
:an military advisers, instruc- 
mercenaries to the 
til Govemmeni or Tor 

ClMttimigotf yage ITTColumn 1 



fmfBTStSBfrte^ate 
1 merit said, it might be mter- 
ipreted as diminishing the fun- 
damental powers of the Presi- 
dent, “thus limiting the Presi- 
dents authority to take actions 
which he finds to be essential 
for the defense of United States 
forces.” 

The State Department also 
objected that sections in the 
amendment — particularly those 
prohibiting any military advis- 
ers or United States-supported 
mercenaries for Cambodian 
forces— were “subject to a 
great variety of interpretations 
which might adversely affect 
the President’s policy on Viet- 
‘ tion and steady replace- ( 
meht "of American combat 



State Department Protests 
Bill Wo uld Harm Powers 
- of Commander in Chief 


conducting any air combat 
over Cambodia in support of 
Cambodian forces. 

The amendment was adopted 
by the committee by a vote of 
S to 4 shortly after the State 
Department sent a letter raising 
a constitutional objection to 
restrictions on the President 
authority as Commander in 

Ch ln f ‘a letter signed by Davidj 
M. Abshire, Assistant Secretary, 
for Congressional Relations, the 
State Department said tne 
“general thrust” of the amend- 
ment was “in consonance with 
the President’s expressed inten- 
tions concerning the limited 
role of United States forces in 

Cambodia.” . . „ 

*‘As a general principle, 
however, the letter said, “we 
do not consider it desirable 
that actions of the Commander 
in Chief should be subject to 
statutory restrictions. 

In particular, it continued, 
“no such amendment should re- 
strict the fundamental powers 
of the President for protection 
of the armed forces of the 
"Untfsd States ” . 

-—A# the Cooper-Church amend- 


ByiftHN W. FINNEY 

•' ;*■» japtolal to The New York Time* 

WASHINGTON, May 11— 

Dyer State Department ob- 
ections that Congress ‘was 
proposing to restrict the Presi- 
ient's constitutional powers as 
Commander in Chief, the Sen- 
ite Foreign Relations Commit- 
;ee approved an amendment 
:oday to cut off funds for fu- 
ture American military activi- 
ties in Cambodia., 

The amendment, attached to 
a foreign military sales bill, 
now goes to the Senate floor, 
where it will provide a test of 
sentiment on the Cambodian 
operation. It could also provoke 
a constitutional dispute be- 
tween the Senate and the ex- 
ecutive department over the 
war powers of the President 
With a group of Senators 
seeking to challenge President 
Nixon on his decision to extend 
United States attacks into Cam- 
bodia, the amendment was 
[rushed through the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee after one day 
jOf discussion. It was scheduled 
W cpnsIderatipnL by the Senate 
lat&r wej^kj prdbafiy start- 
ing ttur^^ ’ / 

Present Effort Excluded 

,4M^^.|7 its *P° nsors 

Cooper; ' Repu blican of Kcn- 
tucky, and TraZlT ' Church,' 

For Release 2004/03/17 
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forces in Vietnam.” 

The State Department sug- 
gested that the amendment be 
revised to “make it clear that 
the President is entitled to take 
action to protect the lives of 
American troops within the Re- 
public of Vietnam.” 

Not only did the committee 
reject this suggestion, but it 
proceeded to strengthen the 
amendment beyond the original 
proposal offered by Senators 
Cooper and Church. 

| Originally the amendment pro- 
vided that rift funds could be 


Church-Cooper amendment, 
titled “Prohibition of Assistance 
to Cambodia”: 

“In order to avoid the in- 
volvement of the United States 
in a wider war in Indochina 
and expedite the withdrawal of 
American forces from Vietnam, 
it is hereby provided that, un- 
less specifically authorized by 
law hereafter .enacted, no funds 
authorized or appropriated pur- 
suant to this act or any other 
law may be expended for the 
purpose of — 

1. Retaining United States 
forces in Cambodia; 

2. Paying the compensation 
or allowances of, or otherwise 
supporting, directly or indirect- 
ly, any United States person- 
nel in Cambodia who furnish 
military instruction to Cambo-|c 
dian forces or engage in any 
combat activity in support of 
Cambodian forces; 

3. Entering into or carrying 
out any contract or agreement 
to provide military instruction 
in Cambodia, or to provide per- 
sons to engage in any combat 
activity in support of Cambo- 
dian forces; or 

4. Conducting any combat ac- 
tivity in the air above Cambodia 
.in support of Cambodian forces 


used by the President for re- 
taining “U.S. ground combat 
forces” in Cambodia. In light of 
the disclosure that the United 
States Navy was assisting a 
naval operation up the Mekong 
River in Cambodia, the commit- 
tee decided to broaden the pre- 
scription to include “United 
States forces.” 

As interpreted by the amend- 
ment sponsors, this broader 
definition would mean that the 
President could not send either 
ground combat or naval forces 
into Cambodia in the future. 

The one major exception was 
that American planes could still 
provide combat support for 
South 'Vietnamese units operat- 
ing in Cambodia. 

Democratic and Republican 
leaders differed on the pros- 
pects for the amendment. 

Text of Amendment 

Senator Mike Mansfield of 
Montana, the Democratic lead- 
er, predicted the amendment 
would be approved by the Sen- 
'ate. 

But Senator Hugh Scott of 
Pennsylvania, the Republican 
leader, said that the amendment 
would have the support of only 
30 Senators. 

Following is the text of the 
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sequences. The bill also recognizes that 
an extensive review of banking regulation 
is long overdue. I offer this proposal with 
the hope that it will generate worthwhile 
discussion and may produce legislation 
which is more, precisely directed at 
achieving a healthy and competitive 
banking industry as this Nation moves 
into the 1970 ’s. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Al- 
len). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
Record. 

The bill (S. 2823) to amend the Bank 
•Holding Company Act of 1956, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Brooke, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

S. 3823 

Be it emoted by the Senate and tf&use 
of Representatives of the United Stalks of 
America in Congress assembled , ThatCthis 
Act may be cited as the “Bank Hoping 
Company Act of 1970”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 2 of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1968 is amended by striking 
out subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof _ the following : 

(a) Bank holding company* means anv 
company (1) that directly or indirectly 
owns, controls, or holds with power to vote 
26 percentum or more of the voting shares 
of any bank or of a company that is or 
becomes a bank holding company by vlr- 

ma«£ *5? A f t( (2) that carols in any 
manner the election of a majority of the 
directors of any bank, or (3) that has the 
power directly or Indirectly to direct * or 
th ® dlr ection of the management or 

this Act ally batlk ' For the purposes of 
? successor to any such com- 
pany shall be deemed to be a bank holding 

nw» any ° m the date as of w bich such 
predecessor company became a bank hold- 
lngjompan y . Notwithstanding the forego- 

"( A ) No bank and no company, owning or 
controlling voting shares of a bank is a tank 

owS?J.i CO “ Pany by vlrtue of such bank’s 
or of shares in a fiduciary 

except where such shares are held 
deflnLf , trust . that constitutes a company as 

fs nrovi?J U ( l0n (b) of thls section! or 
as provided in paragraphs (2) and /si of 
subsection (g) of this section ' (3) 

neol B L N ? ?° mpany 13 a bank holding com- 
Rh?Z= by vlr ! ue lts ownership or control of 
uMmJwH Ube ^ ^ 11 111 oonn eotion with its 
heid™^ 5 ° f Se ? urltles “ such shares axe 
fo f ? uch P erl0 <i of time as will 
pe ,™ * the sale thereof on a reasonable basis. 

N ° company formed for the sole pur- 
taa F &_ -solicitation 
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(2) by striking out thte period and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: or (3) 

a,ny company the management or policies of 
which such bank holding company has the 
power directly or Indirectly to direct.” 

(«) Subsection (g) of section 2 of such 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “end” at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (3) as 

paragraph (4); and } * 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (2) anew 

paragraph as follows: W 

“(3) shares owned by the spouse, lineal 
descendants, or ancptOT--^ ^ individual 
snail be deemecpfctfDe owned or controlled 
by such in^fviffual; and”. 

part of section 4(c) of 
Holding Company Act of 1966 
wn P precedes the numbered paragraphs is 
tended to read as follows: 

‘(c) The prohibitions in this section shall 
not, with respect to any bank holding com- 
pany, apply to — ”, 

(b) Paragraph (8) of section 4(c) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows : 

“(8) Shares retained or acquired in any 
company engaged in activities which are au- 
thorized under subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion;”. " 

(c) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
Wl^gat the end thereof the following: 

( e TT^HAI*A, bank holding company or 
any subsimary^tivace^ may engage in any 
activity that the Boara'lmsdeterniined after 
notice and opportunity for h^ngs, is func- 
tionally related to banking. In determining 
whether an activity is functionally related to 
banking the Board shall consider whether^the 
activity is one which is incidental to a banRv 
ing transaction or is one providing assistance 
of a type which a customer normally looks 
to a bank or other financial institution to 
obtain. Notwithstanding a determination 
that an activity is functionally related to 
banking, the Board may deny permission to 
engage in such activity if it finds that the 
engaging in such activity by the bank hold- 
ing company or subsidiary thereof has or 
may have significant anti -competitive ef- 
fects. 


S$m 
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company by "virtue of its 
control cT voting rights of shares acquired 
SJ? c °'i r3e ot such solicitation.” (b) Sub- 
section (b) of section 2 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

‘Company’ means any person, estate, 
cor P° ratl °n, association, 
or similar organization, but shall not include 

S?Lh?l?° ratlpn the ma J° rlt y °f the shares 
by smy°State.” Wn6Ci by th " Unlted state3 «* 
Svteetflon (c) of section 2 of such Act 
insertin g after "demand” the 
following: and which is engaged in the 
business of making commercial loans”. 

(d) of sectlon 2 of sueh 

in 'r d (2) '' and 


(B) A bank holding company or any sub 
sidiary thereof may engage in any activity 
which is not functionally related to banking 
if such bank holding company aatt my 
banking subsidiary thereof does ntftextend 
banking services to any custopnfr or sup- 
pl ‘® r ° f 3uch , bank holding qprfipany or sub- 
sidiary thereof engaged in stich activity. Not- 
withstanding the foregonig, the Board may 
by regulation or order permit the rendering 
of such banking services in such amounts or 
under such conditions as it . determines will 
not be contrary to the purposes of this sec- 
tion. 

“ (2) In the event of the failure of the Board 
to act on any application for an order under 
this subsection within the 91-day period 
which begins on the date of submission to 
the Board of the complete record on that 
application, the application shall be deemed 
to have been granted. 

“(3) The Board shall include in its an- 
nual report to the Congress a description of 
each activit approved by it by order or bv 
regulation under this subsection during the 
period covered by the report.” 

( , a 2 used in tbis section, the 
terms bank , bank holding company”, and 
subsidiary have the meaning ascribed to 
such terms in section 2 of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956. S 

. J b ^ A &ba11 not ln any manner ex- 
tend credit, lease or sell property of any 
Mnd, or furnish any service, or fix or vary 
the consideration for any of the foregoing 
on the condition, agreement, or understand-’ 


tho customer shall obtain some 
other credit, property, or service from a bank 

2225? C ° m P any of such bank or from any 
?ol it Ty ° f such bank folding company; 

tbe customer provide some other 
credit, property, or service to the bank hold- 
ing company of such bank or to any subsidi- 
ary of such bank holding company; or 
(3) that the customer shall not obtain 
some other credit, property, or service from 
a competitor of such bank, bank holding 
company of such bank, or any subsidiary 
of such bank holding company. 

The Board may by regulation or order per- 
exce Pt* ons to the foregoing pro- 
hibition as it considers will not be contrarv 
to the purpose of this section. 

(?) . The <jListrlct courts of the United 
States have jurisdiction to prevent and re- 
strain violations of subsection (b) of this 
section and of section 4(e) (1) (B) of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, and it 
is the duty of the United States attorneys, 
under the direction of the Attorney General, 
to institute proceedings in equity to pre- 
vent and restrain such violations. The pro- 
ceedings may be by way of a petition set- 
ting forth the case and praying that the vio- 
lation be enjoined or otherwise prohibited. 
When the parties complained of have been 
duly notified of the petition, the court shall 
proceed, as soon as may be, to the hearing 
and determination of the case. While the 
petition is pending, and before final decree, 
the court may at any time make such tem- 
porary restraining order or prohibition as it 
deems just in the premises. Whenever it ap- 
pears to the court that the ends of justice 
require that other parties be brought before 
it, the court may cause them to be sum- 
moned whether they reside in the district 
1 >l which the court is held or not, and sub- 
p«ias to that end may be served in any dis- 
trict by the marshal thereof. 

Jd) In any action brought by or on be- 
half of the United States under subsection 
(hi of section 4(e)(1)(B) of the Bank 
^folding Company Act of 1966, subpenas for 
Itnesses may run Into any district, but in 
'civil actions no writ of subpena may issue 
for witnesses living out of the district in 
which the court Is held at a greater distance 
than one hundred miles from the place 
of holding the same without the permission 
of the trial court being first had upon 
proper application and cause shown. 

(e) Any person who is injured in his busi- 
ness or property by reason of anything for- 
bidden in subsection (b) or section 4(e) (1) 

(B) of the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956 may sue therefor in any district court 
of the United States in which the defendant 
resides or is found or has an agent, without 
respect to the amount In controversy, and 
shall recover threefold the damages by him 
sustained, and the cost of suit, including a 
reasonable attorney’s fee. 

(f) Any person, firm, corporation, or as- 
sociation may sue for and have injunctive 
relief, in any court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the parties, against 
threatened loss or damage by a violation of 
subsection (b) or section 4(e)(1)(B) of 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, un- 
der the same conditions and principles as 
injunctive relief against threatened conduct 
that will cause loss or damage is granted by 
courts of equity, under the rules governing 
such proceedings. Upon the execution of 
proper bond against damages for an In- 
junction improvidently granted and a show- 
ing that the danger of irreparable loss or 
damage is immediate, a preliminary inlunc- 
tion may issue. 

^ Al \ y actlon to enforce any cause of ac- 
? r thls section shall be forever 

^ unless commenced within seven years 
after the cause of action accrued. 
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Sec. 5. (a) (1) There is hereby established 
a National Commission on Banking (herein- 
after referred to as the “Commission”) . 

(2) The Commission shall consist of fifteen 
members to be appointed by the President 
as follows: 

(A) Six shall be from private life and rep- 
resentative of the banking industry; and 

(B) Nine shall be representative of the 
public interest and may be appointed from 
private or public life, including persons em- 
ployed by State or federal agencies. 

Not more than three persons appointed to 
the Commission shall be, at the time of their 
appointments, employed in a full-time capac- 
ity by the United States. 

(3) The President shall designate one of 
the persons appointed to the Commission to 
serve as Chairman. 

(4) A vacancy in the Commission shall not 
affect its powers and may be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointment. 

(6) Eight members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

(b)(1) The Commission shall study and 
appraise the role of banking in the national 
economy with a view to determining whether 
existing State and federal statutes, regula- 
tions, and administrative practices are con- 
sistent with the objectives of economic 
growth and vigorous competition in the 
banking industry and among financial insti- 
tutions consistent with reasonable safety of 
depositors’ funds. Such study and appraisal 
shall include but not be limited to— 

(A) restrictions on bank entry; 

(B) restrictions on the formation of 
, branches of banks; 

(C) restrictions on the investment powers 
of banks; 

(D) restrictions on the payment of interest^ 
on bank deposits; 

(E) reserve requirements of banks; 

(F) merger policies affecting banks; 

(G) restrictions on banks engaging Tn 
nonbanking activities; 

(H) restrictions on bank holding compa- 
nies; and 

(I) the desirability of consolidating fed- 

eral bank supervisory functions into one 
agency. , 

(2) The Commission shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislative and administrative action as 
it deems advisable, to the President and to 
the Congress not later than June 30, 1972. 

(c)(1) The Commission, or any three 
members thereof as authorized by the Com- 
mission, may conduct hearings anywhere in 
the United States or otherwise secure data 
and expressions of opinion pertinent to the 
study. In connection therewith the Commis- 
sion is authorized by majority vote— 

(A) to administer oaths, 

(B) to require by subpena the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of all documentary evidence relating to 
the execution of its duties, 

(C) in the case of disobedience to a sub- 
pena issued under this subsection to invoke 
the aid of any district court of the United 
States in requiring compliance with such 
subpena, 

(D) in any proceeding or investigation to 
order testimony to be taken by deposition 
before any person who is designated by the 
Commission and has the power to admin- 
ister oaths, and in such instances to compel 
testimony and the production of evidence 
in the same manner as authorized under 
subparagraphs (B) and (C) above, and 

(E) to pay witnesses the same fees and 
mileage as are paid in like circumstances in 
the courts of the United States. 

(2) Any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which an inquiry 
is carried on may, in case of refusal to obey 


a subpena of the Commission issued under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, issue an 
order requiring compliance therewith; and 
any failure to obey the order of the court 
may be punished by the court as a contempt 
thereof. 

(3) The Commission may require directly 
from the head of any Federal executive de- 
partment or independent agency available 
information which the Commission deems 
useful in the discharge of its duties. All de- 
partments and independent agencies of the 
Government shall cooperate with the Com- 
mission and furnish all information re- 
quested by thet- Commission to the extent 
permitted by law. 

(4) The Commission may enter into con- 
tracts with Federal lor State agencies, private 
firms, institutions, and individuals for the 
conduct of research or surveys, the prepara- 
tion of reports, and other activities necessary 
to the discharge of its duties. 

(5) The commission may delegate any of 
Its functions to individual members of the 
Commission or to designated individuals on 
its staff and to make such rules and regula- 
tions as are necessary for the conduct of its 
business, except as otherwise provided in 
this section. 

(d) Members of the Commission who are 
appointed from the Government shall not 
receive additional compensation by reason 
of their service on the Commission, but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the ^performance of the dutiies 
vested in the Commission. Other members 
of the Commission shall receive compensa- 
tion at a rate of $100 for each day engaged 
in the business of the Commission, and 
shall be reimbursed for travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703), for per- 
sons in the Government service employed in- 
termittently. 

(e) (1) The Commission may, without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to appointments in the 
competitive service or to classification and 

t General Schedule pay rates, appoint and fix 
1 the compensation of an executive director. 
The executive director, with the approval of 
the Commission, shall employ and fix the 
compensation of such additional personnel 
as may be necessary to carry out the func- 
tions of the Commission, but no individual 
so appointed may receive compensation in 
excess of the rate authorized for GS— 18 under 
the General Schedule. 

(2) The executive director, wtlh the ap- 
proval of the Commission, may obtain serv- 
ices in accordance with section 3109 of title 
6 of the United States Code, but at rates for 
individuals not to exceed $100 per diem. 

(3) The head of any executive department 
or independent agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment may detail, on a reimbursable basis, 
any of its personnel to assist the Commission 
in carrying out its work. 

(4) Financial and administrative services 
(including those related to budgeting and 
accounting, financial reporting, personnel, 
and procurement) shall be provided the 
Commission by the General Services Admin- 
istration, for which payment shall be made 
in advance, or by reimbursement, from funds 
of the Commission in such amounts as may 
be agreed upon by the Chairman of the 
Commission and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services. The regulations of the General 
Services Administration for the collection of 
indebtedness of personnel resulting from 
erroneous payments apply to the collection 
of erroneous payments made to or on behalf 
of a Commission employee, and regulations of 
that Administration for the administrative 


control of funds apply to appropriations of 
the Commission. 

(5) Ninety days after submission of its 
final report the Commission shall cease to 
exist. 

(f) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. Any money 
so appropriated shall remain available to the 
Commission until the date of its expiration, 
as fixed by subsection (e) (5) . 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 

S. 3417 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at the next print- 
ing, the name of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cook) be added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 3417, to amend the Gun Control 
Act of 1968 to permit the interstate 
transportation and shipment of firearms 
used for sporting purposes and in target 
competition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

S. 3722 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. TydingsK, the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. HArris) , the Sena- 
tor from Alaska (Mr. Gravel) , and the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Metcalf) 
be added as cosponsors of S. 3722, a bill 
to amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 to require prior approval for deliv- 
ery of excess defense articles to a foreign 
country. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
port (Mr. Hollings) . Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
66— SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING 
THE PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL 
COPIES OF SENATE HEARINGS ON 
SPACE PROGRAM BENEFITS 

Mr. ANDERSON submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con Res. 
66) ; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Con. Res. 66 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
sentatives concurring) , That there be printed 
for the use of the Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee six thousand additional 
copies of its hearing held during the ninety- 
first Congress, second session, oi\ Space Pro- 

gr - Eeneat /W^WW 

SENATE RESOLUTION 405 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION DECLAR- 
ING A POLICY FOR PEACE IN IN- 
DOCHINA 

Mr. MUSKIE (for himself, Mr. Hart, 
and Mr. Mondale) submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 405) declaring a policy for 
peace in Indochina, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. Muskie when 
he submitted the resolution appear later 
in the Record under the appropriate 
heading.) 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 406— SUBMIS- 
SION OP A RESOLUTION TO PRINT 
AS A SENATE DOCUMENT MATE- 
RIALS RELATING TO SENATE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 49 

Mr. ANDERSON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 406) ; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 406 

Resolve d, That there be printed with illus- 
trations as a Senate document, in such style 
as may be directed by the Joint Committee 
on Printing, a compilation of materials relat- 
ing to S. Con. Res. 49, providing Congression- 
al recognition to the Goddard Rocket and 
Space Museum, Roswell, New Mexico, to- 
gether with certain tributes to Dr. Robert H. 
Goddard, American rocket pioneer; and that 
there be printed for the use o f the Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences Committee seven 
thousand additional copies of such docu- 
ment. 

IMPROVEMENT AND MODERNIZA- 
TION OF THE POSTAL SERVICE — 
AMENDMENTS 

- AMENDMENT NO. 619 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act, S. 3613, which will require that 
the Post Office maintain special “book 
rates” similar .to* those now offered for 
various educational and cultural ma- 
terial. This refinement of the Reorgani- 
zation Act is necessary for several rea- 
sons. 

First, the Nation's libraries do a great 
deal of mailing, both to other libraries 
and to borrowers. In my State of Alaska 
rural residents are completely dependent 
on the mails for obtaining library books 
from our public library system. The 
sparsely populated areas of my State can- 
not support local libraries and the mails 
offer the only means of obtaining books 
from the larger urban libraries. The spe- 
cial “book rate” makes the use of the 
mails for library borrowers economically 
possible. Even with this lower rate, we 
still have many people who cannot af- 
ford to use the libraries because they 
cannot afford to pay the return postage. 
Eliminating the “book rate” would not 
only make it impossible for many more 
Alaskans to use our libraries, but it could 
make the initial mailing of the book by 
the library too expensive for the library 
to continue to offer this vital service. 

The second reason for retaining the 
book rate is the need to provide schools 
and students with a low-cost method of 
obtaining study materials. The cost to 
rural schools for obtaining needed books, 
note books, and other classroom aids 
would be exorbitant in many parts of 
my State, and the cost of obtaining neces- 
sary study materials could be prohibitive 
to many Alaskan students. 

I have pointed up these two reasons 
because of their immediate and severe 
impact on my State. The present book 
rate is also supported by many o ther rea- 
sons, Th^t is why Congress has seen fit 
to maintain this rate for so many years. 

The major opposition to maintaining 
the book j%te is that the new opera- 


tional policy of the Post Office dictates 
that mail pay its way^But we all know it 
costs more to send a letter across the 
country than across town; yet no one is 
suggesting differential rates to account 
for this. A continuing Government sub- 
sidy is involved in the postage stamp 
rate because it is considered an integral 
part of the service the Post Office should 
provide even though it does not lend 
itself to exacting economic balance 
sheets 

The book rate should be similarly 
considered. It performs an important and 
necessary service for the American pub- 
lic. It permits the transfer of educational 
and cultural materials at a cost which 
their users can afford. It lowers the cost 
to students and school systems of educa- 
tional and study materials. It permits 
people who otherwise might never see 
a book to have access to all the works of 
a modern urban library. Thus, while 
this service does not pay its way, its 
value to the American people warrants 
that it be continued. The continuing 10- 
percent budget subsidy is designed to 
cover just such nonpaying services as 
this. 

One other feature of my amendment 
should be noted. The legislation present- 
ly before the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee will place rate-making au- 
thority in a commission and the Post- 
master General. My amendment will not 
affect this authority. It merely requires 
that the same relative benefit that is en- 
joyed by “book rate” mail today be con- 
tinued under postal reorganization. 
Whenever letter mail rates are adjusted 
up or down; the book rate would be pro- 
portionately adjusted. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my amendment be printed in the Rec- 
ord, immediately following my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Rollings) . The amendment 
will be received and printed, and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
Record. 

The amendment (No. 619) was referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, as follows: 

On page 85, line 16, strike “4359, 4452, or 
4554” and insert in lieu thereof “4359 or 
4452”. 

On page 85, line 25, and page 86, line 1, 
strike “4358, 4452(b), and 4554(b) and (c) ” 
and insert In lieu thereof “4358 and 4452(b) ”, 
On page 86, lines 5 and 6, strike “4359, 4452 
(a), and 4554(a)” and insert in lieu thereof 
"4359 and 4452(a)”. 

On page 86 following line 9 insert the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“ ‘(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section the Commission shall include 
in any recommended decision for changes in 
rates or fees, rates of postage for the classes 
of mail or kinds of mailers under section. 
4554 of this title, as such section existed on 
the effective date of the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act, which bear the same ratio, as nearly 
as is practicable, to the letter mail rate con- 
tained in such decision as the rates pro- 
vided in section 4554, as such rates existed on 
the effective date of the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act, bear to the first class rates as they 
existed on the effective date of the Postal 
Reorganization Act;” 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 620 

Mr. COOPER (for himself, Mr. 
Church, Mr. Mansfield, and Mr. Aiken) 
submitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly to the bill 
(H.R. 15628) to amend the Foreign 
Military Sales Act, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 021 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators Jackson, Mag- 
nuson, Gravel, Scott, Percy, Packwood, 
Pearson, Williams of New Jersey, Holl- 
ings, Cannon and Anderson, I submit 
today an atnendment to the Foreign 
Military Sales Act, H.R. 15628, which 
would authorize U.S. assistance, at a 
level of $200 million, to encourage posi- 
tive and rapid implementation of a pro- 
gram of land reform by the government 
of South Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the amendment be printed in the 
Record following my remarks. 

Mr. President, last December, I intro- 
duced an amendment to the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1969 which would have 
provided American support, in the form 
of commodities, for a comprehensive 
program of land reform in South Viet- 
nam. At that time. President Thieu’s 
“Land to the Tillers” bill was in a very 
precarious position, having been diluted 
and rendered virtually ineffective by the 
lower house of the South Vietnamese 
legislature. 

Since that time, however, the status 
of the land reform program in South 
Vietnam has altered significantly. On 
March 26, 1970, President Thieu signed 
into law one of the mnst comprehensive 
land reform programs in modern history. 
Under the new law, every piece of ten- 
anted land in South Vietnam will be re- 
turned to the tenants now farming it. 
Approximately 2 V 2 to 3 million acres of 
land will be transferred to some one mil- 
lion families. 

Some of the specifics of the land re- 
form bill are as follows : 

First, all land not tilled directly by the 
land owner will be affected; 

Second, landlords will be fully com- 
pensated by the Government of South 
Vietnam, on a ratio of 10 percent cash 
and 80 percent 8-year bonds redeemable 
according to an established schedule. 

Third, farmers receiving land under 
the new law will be exempt from all kinds 
of tax relating to the transfer of land, 
and also from any land tax in the first 
year of ownership; 

Fourth, the Government of South Viet- 
nam will encourage the establishment of 
farm cooperatives to facilitate the im- 
provement of agricultural methods; 

Fifth, bonds used to compensate for- 
mer landlords may be pledged, trans- 
ferred, used as payment of credit obliga- 
tions and land tax, or to buy shares in 
private or national enterprises; 

Sixth, strict punitive measures are pro- 
vided to deal with any person acting to 


1 1 _ ‘ * 
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prevent implementation of this law; and 
- Seventh, land will be distributed to the 
following: present tillers, next of kin of 
war dead, soldiers and civil servants 
when discharged, soldiers and civil serv- 
ants forced to abandon cultivation be- 
cause of the war, in that order. 

Mr. President, in recent days we have 
witnessed new and serious developments 
in our involvement in Southeast Asia, 
developments to which a significant seg- 
ment of the American populace is op- 
posed. Arguing that we need to take ad- 
ditional steps to insure the security of a 
decreasing number of American troops 
in Vietnam and to strengthen our own 
negotiating position, as well as that of 
the South Vietnamese, President Nixon 
has chosen to step up military activity. 
I suggest that comprehensive land reform 
can serve both these ends, without risk- 
ing more American lives and resources. 

It is estimated that the majority of 
American casualties incurred in this war 
are directly or indirectly traceable to 
peasant support for the Vietcong. We 
cannot expect to totally arrest peasant 
defections to the Vietcong — presently 
running at an estimated 40,000 a year. 
But by encouraging rapid implementa- 
tion of land reform, we can strengthen 
the possibility of a significant shift in 
peasant allegiance toward the central 
government. 

I suggest further that by broadening 
the base of support for the central gov- 
ernment, land reform can strengthen t£e 
negotiating position of South Vietnam — 
a necessary accomplishment which raises 
serious questions as to the purpose and 
success of Vietnamization. By giving the 
peasants a stake in the preservation pf 
their country, rapid implementation of 
the new land reform program can sup- 
ply a new incentive to achieve political 
settlement — which most pf us will agree 
is essential — by threatening the enemy 
with the erosion of its rural support. 

On the Vietnamese side, I feel that the 
political will exists in South Vietnam to 
carry through with this program. Distri- 
bution over the past year of some 200,000 
acres of government-owned lands lends 
substantial credibility to President 
Thieu’s intentions. And viewed in an 
even broader context, this particular pro- 
gram may have broad implications for 
the success of similar programs enacted 
in other nations throughout the world. 

Therefore X feel that now, perhaps 
mpre than ever, it is important that the 
United States lend its support Eind en- 
couragement to a rapid implementation 
of the program. Opposition among some 
100,000 landlord families to the success- 
ful operation of land reform will, be stiff. 
Heavy financial depiands — brought 
about by a need tp strengthen the credi- 
bility of the program by compensating 
landlords as soon as possible, and by the 
government’s intention to complete this 
program on schedule — will come to bear 
on an econofhy already overextended by 
inflationary pressures and increasing ex- 
penditures for defense. 

The United States must move quickly 
in the direction of encouraging imple- 
mentation of land reform as rapidly as 
possible. The Government of South Viet- 
nam has set an outside limit of 3 years 


for carrying out this program. We who 
are sponsoring this, amendment feel that 
this schedule can a£d must be stepped up, 
if the program is to have an immediate 
effect on ending the fighting and killing 
and on the consequent progress of our 
withdrawal from Southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I am introducing would authorize $200 
million for support of rapid implementa- 
tion of land reform in South Vietnam. 
This amount is less than the cost of sev- 
eral days of the war. Yet a successful land 
reform program could shorten the war 
by many more than several days. 

There are those who will argue that 
the support we are advocating repre- 
sents only a further encroachment by the 
United States in South Vietnamese af- 
fairs, at a time when we are trying to dis- 
engage ourselves from these affairs; that 
American support of this program will 
have the effect of propping up a govern- 
ment which does not deserve our sup- 
port. 

To this argument I reply that it has 
long been my conviction that we cannot 
really wind down this war unless in some 
way we can find a political solution to 
the conflict. I think that a political solu- 
tion inevitably involves a broadening of 
the base of political support for the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam — the present 
one or one which succeeds it as a result 
of free elections. I think that land re- 
form, by giving the people of South Viet- 
nam a stake in things as they are, could 
do a great deal to encourage and pro- 
mote the development of a viable politi- 
cal solution. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
spent a great deal, in terms of lives and 
money, under the pretense of protecting 
the sovereignty of South Vietnam. The 
legacy we leave behind when we are 
finally disengaged from this conflict may 
not be a pleasant one to remember. It 
will be extremely difficult for us to meas- 
ure the degree to which we have im- 
proved the lot of the average South 
Vietnamese, or strengthened our own 
national security. In this light, I urge my 
colleagues to weigh seriously the need for 
our support of a program which is prob- 
ably the most important thing to happen 
in South Vietnam in recent years, in 
terms of long-range social and economic 
gain, and which could be the most posi- 
tive legacy which the United States will 
leave behind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Allen) . The amendment will be received 
and printed, and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
will be printed in the Record. 

The amendment (No. 621) was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
as follows: 

H.R. 15628, an Act to amend the Foreign 
Military Sales Act viz: On page 4, after line 
17, add the following new section : 

“Sec. 7. (a) The success of a land reform 
program in Vietnam is a material factor in 
the future political and economic stability 
of that nation, and the speed with which 
such a program is given effect may have 
consequences with regard to the termination 
of hostilities there. 

"(b) The President is authorized to use 
funds appropriated pursuant to this section 
to encourage and support the rapid Imple- 
mentation of the national l^nd reform pro- 


gram enacted in March, 1970, by the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. The use of such 
funds for land reform In Vietnam shall be 
contingent upon the attainment of mutually 
agreed goals of accomplishment stressing 
economy, efficiency, and advanced implemen- 
tation of the program by July 1, 1972. 
Tranches for land reform assistance to the 
government of Vietnam shall be made at 
quarterly intervals based upon satisfactory 
achievement towards the 1972 target goal. 

"(c) Grants may also be made, out of 
funds appropriated pursuant to this section, 
for the purchase and shipment to Vietnam 
of goods and commodities, manufactured or 
produced in the United States, which, by 
their introduction into the Vietnamese econ- 
omy, will contribute to sound economic de- 
velopment in Vietnam. Such goods and com- 
modities (1) shall be of a type approved by 
the President for such programs; (2) shall 
include goods suitable for agricultural sup- 
plies, business inventories In nonluxury en- 
terprises, and capital goods for economic 
development; and (3) may be exchanged for 
bonds issued by the Government of Vietnam 
to compensate landowners whose lands are 
transferred to other persons under such pro- 
grams, or used in such other way as the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam may determine, con- 
sistent with the purposes of this section. 

"(d) In order to carry out the provisions 
of this section, there are authorized to be 
appropriated $200,000,000 in fiscal year 1971. 
Funds appropriated under this section are 
authorized to remain available until ex- 
pended.’* 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OP AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 609 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart) , the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. McCarthy), the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. Ribicoff) , 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Kennedy), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Church), and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie), be added as cosponsors 
of amendment No. 609 to H.R. 17123, an 
amendment to end the war in Southeast 
Asia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
lings) . Without objection, is is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Eagleton) be added as a 
cosponsor of amendment No. 609 to 
H.R. 17123, an amendment to end the 
war in Southeast Asia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bell- 
mon). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
PREVENTIVE DETENTION 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee has 
scheduled 9 days of hearings on the sub- 
ject of pretrial release in the Federal 
courts. The hearings on May 20, 21, 26, 
27, and June 9, 11, 16, 17, and 18, con- 
stitute a resumption of those we began 
in January and February of 1969 which 
were designed to serve as the first step 
in a comprehensive review of the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 and related laws and 
procedural rules. 

At our initial hearings we received 
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fy JAMES DOYLE 

J Star Staff Writer 

%f monsoon rains anWiT^ 
indly Lon Nol government m 
ould collapse may have caused 
n Wtxon to bypass the National 
“Council during the first major for- 
l crisis of his administration. 

.Wuif fent ls’ftie principal conclusion resulting 
♦MW?? of inquiries by Star rtjgp* 
Slier is 'tie clear indication that a number 
^MSefstandings, either on strategic 
t'tldfeif-mwie relations, accompanied the 
;Iots “to commit large numbers of Amer- 
fel’B Cambodia and to launch large 


Path 

o Use Troops 

’’’talrdwas SSamBTaf with all of the military 
operations that had been approved, even 
'Though he said he presented the plan to 

tiie NSC. i. t , 

According to Nixon’s own statement, ne 
saw the Cambodian invasions as a quick 
thrust that friendly and neutral observers 
would see as a new offensive operation, but 
not a serious escalation of the war. 

He expected adverse reaction abroad and 
at home, but he apparently did not expect 
a crisis atmosphere to develop. 

During the 1968 presidential campaign, 
candidate Nixon delivered a major political 
policy statement in late October, saying that 
r i s ks facing the country had intensified 


WodI'B Cambodia and to launch large- the r j s k s facing the country had intensify 
»"&omblHg missions above the demmtar- during the eight years of Johnson aha Ken- 

“ ' ISfly because they failed to use the National 

See CRISIS, Page A-6 


wSnB' Vietnam. 

‘ * Wd of just what did , happen 

the precincts of the government on 
ys leading to April 30, when ce 
nffotiticed his decision to send troops 
MBoaia, is full of still-secret mforma- 

'available information suggests 
"made his decision either alone 
fofgnmly a small group of trusted per- 
l M”HR8ers. The decision represents a 
3 ^calculations, and P^ 3 ? 8 
^calculations, without the measl j^ and . 
formal analysis by the larger group of 
SLials that were statutory members, or 
irelldential designates, to the National 
} W|p$- cduncii . The President previously 
ieeh"rioted— and sometimes criticized 
..for the cool and measured manner with 
-which he had handled other situations. 

Because Nixon laid great emphasis on 
the role of the NSC as the foreign pohcy 
planning group, he may have felt that its 

' ^ • ' " ' " ' ' & '■ ‘ ‘ ' 

rfflna that 
fn a T Ta tification of his course 

;• • : JP*» 

' staff for some years studied 
oseH alternatives concerning Cam- 
IHIRese studies became more perti- 
Um surprise fall of Prince Noro- 
ironk on" March 18. 

.‘ap parently acted and implemented 
WF plan Without ordering a fuU- 
“feffilw of how such an escalation 
■BfflTBffBteived elsewhere in the world- 
ifefld Peking and among important 
BJ0 ^n?feli as within the United States 
Soje’are indications that the President 
'a* contingency plan of the Joint 
®Ws oT Staff, and that its execution was 
so ^quickly that Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers was unaware, until tne 
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last minute, of the duA0pP0ft/L 
and that Secretary of TJefense 


Continued From Page A-l 1 
“to integrate 
our diplomatic, military and 
economic policies.” 

“In its place there have 
been catch-as~can talkfests 
between the President, his 
staff assistants and various 
others,” Nixon said. 

And in his state of the world 
message last February, the 
President proudly listed the 37 
meetings of the NSC in 1969 
and said, “American strategy 
must not be merely the result 
of piecemeal tactical decisions 
forced by the pressure of 

events.” 
yet there Is strong evidence 

the decision to move into 

f^bodia resulted from a se- 
ries of piecemeal tactical divi- 
sions, and that it was forced 
by what Nixon saw as the 
pressure of events. 

For the past five years there 
has been strong military pres- 
sure on the White House to 
sHow icursions into Cambo- 
dia to clear out Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese sanctuaries. 
Even during the height of the 
search and destroy strategy m 
South Vietnam, no large scale 
incursions were allowed, and 
none at all was officially sanc- 
tioned: 

When Nixon on April 20 an- 
nounced his plans for with- 
drawing 150,000 U.S. troops 


Release 


-year, nc ~ — 

40 000 Communist troops were 
tmui.irtine overt aggression 


___ tfie' Uambodian gov- j 
ernment and that if they 
should jeopardize American I 
forces in Vietnam, he would 
not hesitate to act. 

Move for Support 
But he also said there was a 
decrease in enemy force levels 
in Vietnam, and a decrease in 
U.S. casualties. 

The size of the announced 
troop withdrawal wa$ widely 
interpreted as a move to bol- 
ster political support at home 
by making the first long term 
commitment of troop with- 
drawals. Previous announce- 
ments had covered periods of 
only a few montha. 

But the Joint Chiefs of Staff , 
who reportedly were taken “by 
surprise by the size of the 
withdrawal announced, appar- 
ently began a sew effort to 
gain permission to attack the 
sanctuaries in Cdmbodia while 
the U.S. was still in Vietnam 
in force. j 

The military arguments . 
were that the Lem Nol govern- 
ment would accept an Ameri- 
can invasion, the 150,000 troop 
reduction would make the 
sanctuaries more dangerous 
as the troops left, time was 
running out because^the Cam- 
bodian government Was under 
attack and might fall and the 
monsoon rains would prevent 
action after May. 

This seems the First time 
that the President seriously 
began to consider the idea of 
an invasion. 

Gen. Creighton Abrams, 
commanding general of U.S. 
forces in Vietnam, ana Ells- 
worth Bunker, U.S. ambassa- 
dor in Saigon, may have in- 
creased their pressures 5 for a 
nove against the sanctuaries. 
They were the only two men 
nentioned by name when Nix- 
>n announced his decision, 
‘after full consultation with 
ds advisers. 

While the onset of the mon- 
soons became an argument for 
i quick invasion, that factor, 
dong with the lower casualty 
•ates and the lower enemy 
orce levels in Vietnam, could 
lave been used to argue for a 
delay until after the monsoons 
had lifted and the enemy’s in- 
tentions became clearer. 

And while the administra- 
tion justified its attack in 
Cambodia on the basis of ene- 
my force buildups in the sanc- 
tuaries, the fear also was 
being expressed in Washington 
that Communist troops would 
overrun the Cambodian eapi- 


drawmg ibu,uuu u.o. overrun tne 
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Concern Gro-jApproved^^R^s^ Brirffop 

House dent’s commitment to a 150,000 1 | f he first announcement of the 

operation was made by fee 


lu White 


li^ipn grew the same day that 
ij|&<Je his troop withdrawal 
arid was the reason that 


According 
sources who talked to the press, 
^ Iresidont's concern for the 

3ft ^ " 

he 

speech, 

he returned unexpectedly to 
W^hjpgton from California on 
Mdngay, April 20. 

Ihg greater concert! over 
Cfi^lbodia is said to have been 
caused by some views that Com- 
munist forces were attempting 
to Erik their sanctuaries togeth- 
er. Previous intelligence esti- 
mates saM B that Communist 
troop activity was designecTorily 
to protect the sanctuaries al- 
re$qy held from Cambodian 
troops 




S 


government ofCam- 
peen pressing the 
Communists to leave, had shut a 
major port through which some 
gtfppEes had come and had re- 
Mested ^extensive arms and 
" " ' from the U.S. for its 
ill-trained army, 
lfmsfration was con- 
te Cambodian request 
merit, but apparently 
..lere wasn’t much to be 
gained fey supplying arms be- 
CgU$a the Cambodian army was 
not trained sufficiently to "be 
a|le > use American arms 
ft 



- m 

he a< 
tillering 
for ei 


reduction. 

That same day Secretary Rog- 
ers told the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee that sending 
“U.S. ground troops into Cambo- 
dia would defeat our whole pro- 
gram in Vietnam.” 

Jhp *& ext Henry A. Kis- 
cihger, Nixon’s - foreign affairs 
adviser, began meeting with the 
‘ ‘W ashi ngton S pecial Action 
Crou p j n atf? anel of senior ad- 
vis ers, mostl y career diplomats , 
charged wife^drafting" plarislo 
meet & specific problem. 

~ On Friday/ ^Apri! 24, Nixon 
went io Camp David, the United 

S Embassy in Saigon was 
to preparelo implement 
ns it had" been urging. 
Kissinger went to Camp David 
op Saturday, and on Sunday and 
Monday, back at the White 
House, the President met with 
Kissinger again and with Rog- 
ers, Laird and the outgoing and 
incoming chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, Gen. Earle G. Wheeler 
arid Adm. Thomas Moorer. 


jtcyveiy. 

On Wednesday, April 22, the 
Nafioiial Security Council met 
fe$ subject of Cambodia and 
no decision on how to 
Voeeld. There was some opln- 
% ffj^Rf-that the North Vi- 
mrflijp e' m KV" have been en- 

doWig 



Activate Plans 

’ On Monday, the embassy in 
| Saigon was told to activate a 
Ttfan lor the South Vietnamese 
my to attack the Cambodian 
"Sanctuaries with Ihe assistance 
of U.S. air support, medical 
evacuation teams and air con- 
trollers on the ground. 

Rogers, in a meeting with the 
i Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
Imittee, gave no indication of fee 

scope of planned events. His 

to^move swiftly j aides have since stated that he 
“’ id not mislead the committee 
y "failing to mention fee use of 
unencan troops, because at 
irgn e there was no plan for 

pe as combat Softs. Ycf 

rrL was only two days before 
gops were committed. ^ 
ere was an air of efi 
"these men, it was _wetl 
Jed. For example Under- 
ry of State Elliot L.PGcH- 
“ who by presidential de- 
fends all NSC meetings, _ 
^riday in Boston wifetne f 
s committee of the School i 
ernmerit at Harva rd and f 
over on Saturday to meetj ^ 
“ 5 culty members. Here E 
;o Washington on 
;h his family. _ __ 
onday fee Defens e B e- 
JJit ordered bombing ] 

gf the sanctuaries v ajfiff b£ 

troops were massmg 6H 

^ Apparently tHF 
“ f were 


was 

South Vietnamese government 
in Saigtin Wednesday, and con- 
firmed in confusing language by 
the Pentagon. 

The President went on televi- 
sion Thursday and announced 
for the first time fee extensive 
use of American troops, saying 
confidently, “Tonight, American 
and South Vietnamese units will 
attack the headquarters for the 
entire Communist mEitary oper- 
ation in South Vietnam.” 

Later Pentagon sources de- 
scribed this headquarters as a 
honeycomb of caves and tunnels, 
deep enough to withstand B52 
attacks, containing massive 
communications equipment, a 
sophisticated hospital and exten- 
sive files. 

To date nothing feat elaborate 
has been discovered, although 
deep bunkers and various supply 
caches have been uncovered. M 
Conflicting stories of what 
happened and what was happen- 
ing began thick and fast by 
week’s end. From the field came 
stories of general officers being 
disappointed with what they 
found, then in lowering their es- 
timates of what they would find. 

Premier Lon Nol said he was 
not informed in advance of the 
attacks, that they violated Cam 
bodia’s integrity and that he was 
considering a formal diplomatic 
protest. He never made it. 

Warned of Air Strikes 
On Saturday May 2, Laird an- 
nounced he would urge air 
strikes against North Vietnam if 
Hanoi moved troops across the 
DMZ. Bombers already had 
flown such missions. 

Laird then admitted to three 
speh strikes, and discovered to 
his chagrin that there was a 
fourth he didn’t know about. 

The New York Times subse- 
quently reported high officials 
had urged that the bombing sor- 
ties not be reported because it 
would embarrass the country. 

The justification for the bomb- 
ing of the North was that it 
continued present policy, al- 
though to most observers it ap- 
peared a sharp reversal of the 
announcement by Lyndon John- 
son that bombing has stopped, i 
Nixon, appearing somewhat 
tired, went to the Pentagon on 
Friday morning, May 1, and 
made the impromptu statement 
about “bums blowing up the 
campuses,” a comment that 
brought a storm of criticism. 


When the briefings for mem- 
bers of Congress were held at 
the White House on Tuesday, 
May 5, the confusion was even 
greater. The duration of the op- 
eration was listed as anywhere 
from -five to eight weeks. ■ 

A White House spokesman 
! confirmed that fee President 
promised members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee that the 
incursions would be limited to 35 
kilometers (about 21 miles), but 
the next day the same spokes-! 
man said the President didn’t 
consider that a firm commit- 
ment. 

While the President emphati- 


cally insisted the operation was 
not an invasion, in predicting the 
Soviet response he compared it 
to the world reaction to the 1963 
invasion of Czechoslovakia by 
the Soviets. 

The role of Atty. Gen. John 
Mitchell in the strategic decision 
is unclear. It probably was an 
important one, although it is 
being played down by fee ad- 
ministration. \ 

Mitchell is Nixon’s confidant, 
the only member of the Cabinet 
who always can go directly to 
fee President. He has attended 
all important National Security 
Council meetings. 

The attorney general was re- 
ported to have urged an even 
wider invasion, one that would 
include an amphibious landing 
aimed at buttressing the port of 
Sihanoukville at the same time 
that the sanctuaries were en- 
tered. 

Laird reportedly argued 
against the more extensive ac- 
tion. Rogers is said to have 
argued against the entire enter- 
prise, although the State Depart- 
ment disputes this. 

Today, eight days after Nix- 
on’s speech announcing the oper- 
ation into Cambodia, a good deal 
about it remains murky, includ- 
ing its scope and its duration. 
Whether this is a policy prob- 
lem, a public relations prob- 
lem, or even inadequate re- 
porting by the press is not yet 
certain. 

But the highest members of 
the government have themselves j 
appeared uncertain of just what 
was happening and what was 
planned. Tonight at 10 o’clock 
Nixon holds a press conference, 
presumably to attempt to 
straighten things out. 
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Delivered to Mr. Ralph Preston, House 


Appropriations Committee staff, a copy of the "Horse Blanket" which 
was promised by John Clarke as a supplement to the Agency budget 
outline. Mr. Preston reiterated that the name of the game for the 
meeting on Monday i s Cambodia , which has occupied a substantial 
part of the Chairman's time and energies during the past week. 

Mr. Preston suggested that it would be well to consider leading off 
the briefing with Cambodia. 



SECRET 
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dollar increasejabove the budget will be 
offered, and campaigned for by way of 
an Increase, Ifjye throw away all fiscal 
restraints, this gauntry will have had it, 
and while we may not pay in taxes for 
whai we are spending, we will pay in 
ruh-away inflation, which is worse than 
taxes - - 

Mr.’ GRQSS, ilnote with this bill the 
cost of administration of the Bureau 
Qf the Public Debt will be more than 
$63 million on an annual basis. I can re- 
member when I first came to the Con- 
gress the appropriation for the Bureau 
of the Public Debt was about $20 million 
and perhaps even less. Now $63 million 
is being expended simply to administer 
the office. This does not include a single 
dollar for the carrying charges of $20 
billion a year on the public debt. It is 
simply to administer it. This is almost 
unconscionable. 

Mr. MAHON. Well, of course, the ad- 
ministering of the public debt at this 
time of economic disturbance is very 
difficult. Many operations are necessary 
now that were not necessary at an earlier 
date. 

\ see the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr, Steed) , the chairman of the sub- 
committee that handles that appropria- 
tion, is here, and I will yield to him for 
a comment. 

Mr. STEED. In regard to the form of 
administering the public debt, the 
largest item in the $63 million is nearly 
$31 million which goes for postage. Then 
the next largest item is the fees that we 
pay the Federal Reserve banks and the 
commercial banks of the country for 
cashing savings bonds and doing other 
functions for the Treasury Department. 

Mr. GROSS. I note that there is con- 
tained in this supplemental appropria- 
tion bill an increase of $250,000 with 
whigh to print Treasury certificates. Is 
this just to purchase oil for the printing 
presses or is it to buy new printing presses 
in order to expedite the printing? What 
is the story? 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman from Texas would yield further, 
the bonds, notes and the paper money 
that they have to purchase in this coun- 
try I believe last year according to the 
Treasury they had to issue about 174 
million pieces of paper called bonds, 
notes or bills. This is just an increase in 
the cost pt the material which they have 
to use. There has been an unprecedented 
increase, as the gentleman from Iowa 
understands, in the cashing of savings 
bends. This is to pay a 15-percent fee for 
each 'bond cashed. This is an uncontrol- 
lable item, Bo, it just reflects the volume 
of selling and buying which is going on 
in this field these days. 

#4* Increase appropriations 

Mr. GROSB, Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield for one further ques- 
' tion — , . - . ■ / • 

Mr. MAHON, I yield further to the 
gentleman. , r* ,■ ... vr 

Mr. GROSS. Did the committee in set- 
ting up this figure of $1,350 million to 
fund the recent pay increases, pull to- 
gether any figures as to the number and 
cost of pay increases for, say, the last 10 
yeirs? 


Mr. MAHON. The various subcommit- 
tees screened the variuos pay requests 
that were made. We insisted that the de- 
partments absorb as much of the pay 
increase as possible. Large sums will be 
absorbed. This bill contains certain 
transfer authority which will help en- 
able the agencies to meet these require- 
ments; otherwise, the bill would be 
greater than it is. 

It is a matter of great concern, of 
course, to the committee and to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa as well as to the peo- 
ple generally as to the great cost which 
is involved. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MAHON. X yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Has the chairman 
been able to make an estimate as to 
what this supplemental appropriation, 
plus the regular appropriation, will do in 
terms of increasing the national debt? 
What will be the net increase in the na- 
tional debt? v 

Mr. MAHON. Well, I assume that we 
will have a rather spirited debate irh^he 
near future on the issue of increasing^ 
the public debt. There will be an in- 
crease in the public debt. What effect 
this will have I could not predict at this 
time, 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I have seen various 
estimates, one as high as a $15 billion 
deficit, for fiscal 1970. 

Obviously, if we had some indication 
as to what the figures are, it would cer- 
tainly affect our action on this legisla- 
tion. 

The gentleman suggests that much of 
these expenditures are uncontrollable. I 
do not quite understand that. 

Mr. MAHON. Nearly 90 percent of the 
bill is for legislated pay increases and 
other mandatory-type payments, as page 
2 of the committee report clearly indi- 
cates. Congress raised the pay and after 
we raised the pay, unless we rescind that 
action, it is more or less uncontrollable, 
unless there is a vast reduction in per- 
sonnel otherwise. Certain other items — 
public assistance, veterans, and so forth — 
fall somewhaMn the same category. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, we, forjjp^ 
stance, authorize a^eeEtain-Jjno«nfof 
money for education and then we only 
fund one-half of it. We have a lot of 
programs around here where we author- 
ize substantially more than we appro- 
priate. It is not uncommon, as a matter of 
fact, for the Appropriations Committee to 
hold the line on almost every single 
authorization. 

As the gentleman said, we did raise the 
salaries, but has any effort been made to 
reduce the number of Government em- 
ployees to pick up some of that slack? 

Mr. MAHON. An effort certainly has 
been made, but after Congress screens 
the requests, appropriates for the various 
programs, and the people are on the pay- 
roll you have to pay them for their serv- 
ices at the authorized rates. That is es- 
sentially what is involved here. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemanyield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentleman if it is not true and 
fair to say that when Congress votes a 
pay increase that is not the same as au- 
thorizing a ceiling on a new program? 
That is a legislative enactment of a pay 
increase, and I do not see how the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations could possibly 
fail to approve the money that Congress 
has voted in pay for Government workers 
and servicemen. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. There is no comparability, as I see 
it, between authorizations and uncon- 
trollable items such as we have in the 
bill. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 

^ Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, if my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, when President 
Johnson was faced with a similar situa- 
tion he put a freeze on all new jobs in 
the Federal Government. There were no 
new jobs created, and no new jobs filled 
for at least 6 months or a year. 

I was wondering if there was any 
agreement like that, perhaps, to help 
meet some of the additional costs if 
indeed we are going to be faced with a 
$S^billion deficit? 

MhsMAXjON. I will undertake to place 
into theR^jtoRD what has been done with 
regard to tnesnersonnel. In some areas it 
has gone downSand in other areas it has 
gone up. I willNmt some facts on the 
subject in the extension of my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, *i%y I add for the rec- 
ord that there are vatiou^ statistical data 
published regularly on Federal employ- 
ment. Executive branch employment has 
been trending downward in the current 
fiscal year. 

The monthly report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Federal Expen- 
ditures for March /970 — a summary of 
which I placed in /he Record on May 4 
at page E3843— ^hows a reduction in 
overall executiWbranch civilian employ- 
ment from last June through this past 
March of abput 65,000. In 7 months there 
were reductions; in 2 months there were 
increases; reflecting seasonal and other 
temporary factors. But the aggregate is 
dopm by some 65,000. 

^ Limiting the figures to full-time em- 
ployment, last June there were 2,633,000 
employees in the executive branch. In 
March 1970, there were 2,572,000, a re- 
duction of about 61,000. The March fig- 
ure is considerably under the budget 
planned figure for June 1970. 

Some detail by agencies and depart- 
ments of the changes is given in my re- 
marks in the May 4 Record. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

(Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.! 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations (Mr. Mahon) has reported on 
this bill and has given us a very fine ex- 
planation of the details. There is little 
left for me to add. 

But I do say to the gentleman from Il- 
linois, who is concerned about the reduc- 
tion in the number of personnel, that I 
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do not have the figures before me. How- 
ever, X am sure that the gentleman from 
Texas, who puts out these lists each 
month, could recall that there were 
many suggestions made about how the 
previous administration was going to re- 
duce employment. But employment still 
continued to grow. 

Now, I do not believe we are going to 
have a $15 billion deficit. That is cer- 
tainly not anticipated. There has been 
some indication that we may expect a 
slight surplus under the unified budget, 
and this is a different situation than we 
have had in the past. 

The gentleman from Texas lias also 
made a point with respect to the use of 
the unified budget. However, if you ex- 
amine the unified budget, the same 
budget we are using now, in the last year 
of the Johnson administration, you find 
we had a deficit of $25 billion. Therefore 
the problem is not the unified budget, 
and when you talk about the increase 
in the public debt, and the increase in 
interest, you must also go back and look 
at the deficits of the previous adminis- 
tration. Past deficits are the reason we 
are faced with this public debt situation 
today. It isn’t the use of a unified budget. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas has 
also referred to the limitation on desig- 
nated uncontrollables. X am concerned 
abput this limitation, although I will 
support It. Any ceiling on uncontrol- 
lables is almost a contradiction in terms. 
Let us look at our experience in 1970— 
and I ’ might say that I supported 
this kind of limitation for that year. 
Our experience with that ceiling on un- 
controllables should have certainly 
taught us the lesson that we cannot do 
much with these items. By the time 
President Nixon look office and sub- 
mitted his revised budget last April the 
amounts for these items had been in- 
creased by at least $1.6 billion over the 
original Johnson budget submitted 3 
months earlier. _ _ 

By this February, when the 1971 bud- 
get was submitted, the estimate for 1970 
uncontrollables had been revised again 
by adding at least another $4.3 billion. 

Further increases are now apparent. 
No ceiling is going to prevent these costs 
from increasing. Only a responsible fiscal 
policy that is adhered to for a number 
of years will ultimately coiTect this 
problem. 

However, a ceiling may help to focus 
attention on what is going on. It does 
mean that every time a further adjust- 
ment is made we are reminded of what 
is happening. 

As the budget director told us on April 
13 the interest on the public debt was 
estimated at $16.8 billion in January, 
1969 By February, 1970, it had risen to 
$18.8 billion and it now looks like as if 
that estimate must be further increased 
by $400 million. 

No one has any real control over these 
designated items in the budget. I think 
it is almost futile to put a ceiling on these 
uncontrollables . 

May 1 also comment on the latest esti- 
mate I have received of the cost of in- 
terest oil the national debt. Take your 
watch and look at the sw<jep -second 
hand. Every time it goes around— each 
minute— you will have paid $35,769 for 


interest on this debt. Those who are in- 
terested in cities and in other spending 
issues, should consider that $35,769 that 
you are now paying every minute for in- 
terest. Think of what you could do with 
those moneys. 

So this deficit spending must come to 
an end. We have to do something to try 
to and reduce this debt. The amount is 
now some $374 billion. Do you realize h<?w 
much that is? The gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Jonas) has an example 
which he has used in the past and which 
I have used that illustrates the sharp dif- 
ference between a million dollars and a 
billion dollars. If you were to give your 
wife a million dollars and tell her to go 
and spend $1,000 a day she woud be back 
In 3 years for more money. But, if you 
gave here a billion dollars and told her to 
go and spend $1,000 a day — $1 billion 
you would not see her again for 3,000 
years. 

This is how much of a difference there 
is between a million dollars and a bil- 
lion dollars. Our debt is $374 billion. 

We must begin to reduce this debt so 
that instead of using these moneys for 
interest on the debt, we can begin to 
use them for the benefit of the American 
people. 

Again I say I support this bill, and I 
hope the bill will pass without amend- 
ment. We have now been notified that 
there is going to be an amendment of- 
fered which was never considered in the 
committee. We knew nothing about this 
amendment until we came to the floor to- 
day, and I hope the Members will defeat 
it when it is offered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am looking at the ap- 
propriation provision on page 5 of the 
bill, “Commission on Poplilation Growth 
and the American Future.” 

How long has this Commission been in 
operation, without having produced a 
program? 

Mr. BOW. I would ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Jonas) to re- 
spond to that. It is in his bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I am asking about this 
Commission on Population Growth and 
the American Future, and why $700,000 
should be carried over or transferred 
without a program having been provided 
to the committee— which apparently is 
the reason. Why not just cut it out until 
they come up with a program rather 
than continue the $700,000 for it? 

Mr. JONAS. I did not hear the gen- 
tleman’s original question. 

Mr. GROSS. Why is the $700,000 being 
carried over, apparently protected by a 
waiver of a point of order? Why not just 
withhold the $700,000 until they come up 
with a program? How long have they 
been in operation without providing a 
program? 

Mr. JONAS. This is a brand new or- 
ganization. It jus a subject about which a 
considerable amount of current discus- 
sion is going on. They had originally re- 
quested funding for the entire 3 years 
and we reduced that. We did not wish to 
unduly delay this program because of the 
extent of current concern, but believed 
further planning was necessary. This 


title in the bill is not protected by a 
waiver of points of order. 

Mr. GROSS. My question is, Why not 
cut out the $700,000 until they provide a 
program? Why should it be continued? 
That is the point I am trying to make. 

I note there is $200 million-plus for 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 

It seems to me that the time is coming 
when we are going to have to stop appro- 
priating to these international financial 
institutions. It seems to me a savings 
could have been made there without a 
bit of trouble. I do not understand $2 
million more for the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities. Did 
they not receive $20 million last year? 

Mr. BOW. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Why another $2 million 

for that? ^ _ 

Mr. BOW. I believe this is for the pay 

increase 

Mr. GROSS. It seems to me this is one 
place where they could certainly have 
chopped off some employment to take 
care of the $2 million. 

Mr BOW. I would like to correct the 
statement I made. The $2 million is not 
for the pay increase. 

Mr. GROSS. What did you say? 

Mr. BOW. I had said to the gentleman 
that this amount was to take care of a 
pay increase, and I was in error. It is 
not a pay increase. It is an additional 
appropriation. , „ . 

Mr. GROSS. So it is another handout 
of $2 million? 

Mr. BOW. The funds are to match 
gifts made from private corporations. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that not nice? How 
helpful is it? It just causes us to put up 
another $2 million. We are talking about 
controlling the outflow of money from 
the Federal Treasury, trying to stop in- 
flation, and it is not going to be stopped 
this way, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. Rhodes). 

(Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman. I am in- 
formed that there will be an amendment 
offered by my good friend from Mas- 
sachusetts which will have approxi- 
mately the same effect as the various 
amendments might have had to the mili- 
tary authorization bill which we passed 
on yesterday had those amendments 
been adopted. I am sorry the gentleman 
intends to offer the amendment, but I 
recognize* his sincerity and his right to 
do as he pleases. I am sure that he feels 
strongly, and as a Member of Congress 
doing his duty, he feels constrained to do 
this. 

There were no such amendments of- 
fered at the time the American forces 
in Vietnam were increased from the 653 
in Vietnam when President Eisenhower 
left office, over 16,000 by the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

There were no such limitations of- 
fered when President Lyndon B. Johnson 
decided to bomb North Vietnam. In so 
doing he extended the war to North Viet- 
nam a real escalation, but there were no 
such limitations offered which would 
have had the effect of inhibiting the 
freedom of the Commander in Chief of 
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the Armed Forces of the United States, cated to Jthe task they were performing holds of the Vietcong and the North 
in conducting the war which he felt was or better able to perform that task than Vietnamese. 

authorized by the Gulf of Tonkin reso- I saw among the troops wearing the uni- Not too many months ago the situa- 
lution adopted by the Congress of the form of the United States of America tion changed, because Prince Sihanouk, 
United States. There were no such lim- in South Vietnam. then the ruler of Cambodia, was able to 

ifcationSs offered when this same Presi- I can also report that a very definite see that his people did not like the idea 
dent raised our troop level in Vietnam part of their everyday life, their routine of so many Vietnamese being on their 
from time to time until it reached 546,- and objective, is Vietnamization. Major territory. He could see there were so 
000, as it was when President Nixon was General Wright, the distinguished com- many of them and they were so well 
inaugurated. manding general of the 101st Airborne equipped that they were a danger to his 

, In my opinion this limiting amend- Division a division well known for its own regime. So he started to cut off the 
J ment, if adopted, would have the effect fighting qualities, but not so well known supplies which came through the port of 
of inhibiting this President of the United for its peaceful pursuits, was most em- Sihanoukville. He asked Russian and 
States in conducting the operations in phatic in telling me that his main mis- China to order the North Vietnamese to 
Southeast Asia wfiicK were authorized sion today is Vietnamization, that he is leave. 

by the Congress under the Gulf of Ton- responsible for training the popular Later on, as we know, when he left the 
kin resolution. forces and the regional forces in South country, he was overthrown and another 

Let ine say first that I am no hawk. Vietnam so that they may take over and government came in, which not only con- 
As a matter of fact, I do not think any- keep the country free once the Americans tinued to cut off the supplies at Siha- 
body wants to end this war in Vietnam have* gone. noukville but also cut off the Sihanouk 

any more quickly or urgently than f do. I saw this all. Vietnamization is work- Trail. They let it be known they expected 
I have one very personal reason for ing. The 1st South Vietnamese Infantry the North Vietnamese and the Vietcong 
Wanting to end the war, in the shape of Division, is an outfit which can stay on to quit using Cambodia as a sanctuary, 
my son, who is now serving as a captain anybody's battlefield, and any American This put the North Vietnamese to the 
in military intelligence in Vietnam. I officer will tell you this is so. test, because they had some pretty ago- 

have other, and perhaps even better, There are several other Vietnamese nizing decisions to make. One alternative, 
though less personal, reasons for want- divisions which are almost up to that of course, was to withdraw troops before 
ing to end it. I feel very strongly that stage of training. So we are seeing the they used up their supplies and get them 
the world wP little note nor long re- plans of President Nixon to get the out of danger. A second alternative was to 
member who controls Southeast Aida, but United States out of Vietnam, by Viet- stay in place and try to supply their peo- 
I think the world may long remember namizatipn, working. They are working, pie as they now are. A third alternative is 
what. was done in this particular period Vietnamization is working. But it does to attack, widen their area of domina- 
ln history to keep the United States of take time. tion, and increase their supply systems 

America strong in all areas of defense, so it has been well said by many of us capability. Soon, movements of North 
that no enemy with more sophisticated here on this floor and many people who Vietnamese into the interior of Cam- 
weapons than those possessed by the are not Members of this body that the bodia, and toward Sihanoukville, made it 
North Vietnamese or any . other such proof of the pudding on Vietnamization apparent that Hanoi had chosen the 
country might, by miscalculation ( think w ui come in some few months when the third alternative, and were trying to turn 
it could earn a cheap victory over us second 150,000 troop increment has been Cambodia into a real supply and opera- 
mid thereby find its way to world domi- removed from that country. Remaining tions bastion of communism, 
nation. in the country will be American troops — Such a bastion would outflank the 

To me that type of preparation is the mainly communications, maintenance, Mekong Delta and the Saigon area. The 
most urgent duty which faces the Presi- arfd supply troops. This is when the dan- delta situation had so improved that 
dent of the United States of America to- ge r may come. This is when the North American troops had been pulled out. The 
day. That is the main reason why I yield Vietnamese may decide they can strike improvement had accelerated after the 
to no one in my desire to get out of the quickly at our diminished force, humili- closing of Sihanoukville. 

Vietnamese involvement lust as rapid- a te the United States of America, and The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
ly as we can, because the effort and treas- ' earn a cheap victory. The real metal of tleman from Arizona has expired, 
ure spent there could and should be the South Vietnamese will be tested, Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
spent in deterring and preventing aeon- when they try to defeat this attack, which gentleman' 5 additional minutes, 
flict much more deadly to our Nation i predict will come from the North Viet- Mr. RHODES. Sihanoukville supplied 
and to the entire world than the one in namese, at the time when the balance of the IV Corps, which is the Mekong Delta 
Vietnam. American troops in South Vietnam is of Vietnam, and the III Corps, which is 

Let us look at the situation as we find such that the people who are the rulers the area in which Saigon is located, with 
it, because we cannot change it. Whether 0 f North Vietnam will deem the time many goods and supplies. In fact, we are 
we like it or not, we are in Vietnam. If proper and right for the success of such told that the IV Corps got 75 percent — of 
we decided today to get out of Vietnam, amission. its supplies and equipment through Si- 

we could not possibly do it for weeks and The President of the United States hanoukville, and the m Corps got 50 
months, because the physical facilities knows this. The’ Secretary of Defense percent of its supplies and equipment 
for moving that many troops and their knows it. Practically everybody who is through Sihanoukville. Thus, this was a 
equipment are not available. So we might in the defense business in the 'Congress very important port. No wonder the 
as well look at the situation as it is. knows it. We have been worried about North. Vietnamese would be most anxious 

I was ip Vietnam about a month ago. this fateful day when we might be faced to reopen it. 

1 started with the IV Corps in the Me- with that type of situation. We all want So the thing which they did, after they 

kong Delta, and I went to the HI Corps, to do everything possible to insure that were faced with this decision, was to 
to the H Corps, to the I Corps along the this attack, when it comes, will be unsuc- widen the area which they occupied in 
DMZ. 1 also went into Laps and spent cessful. Cambodia to start a drive in the general 

2 days in that country. I intend to report Th e neighboring nation of Cambodia direction of Sihanoukville. 

to the House at greater length, when it f or many months has been an unwilling It was at this time and this time only 
becomes possible for me tQ have the time sanctuary for troops of North Viet- that' the President of the United States 
free from Appropriations Committee nam. At the end of the Ho Chi Minh and, I am sure, the President of South 
hearings to prepare it properly. Trail and the Sihanouk Trail supplies Vietnam went through a rather agonizing 

I am pleased to report to the House were cached, in South Vietnam at first reappraisal. As long as the troops who oc- 
now, however, that I have never seen and but later also in Cambodia, in a sanctu- cupied these sanctuaries were in rela- 
I do npt think anybody else has ever ary which our troops and allies did not tively small pockets, there was not an 
seen finer troops or a better equipped hit. They did not hit it because Cam- overwhelming danger that could not be 
Army, Navy, and Air Force than I saw bodia was q, neutral nation. So as a result contained, even by our diminished forces 
in Vietnam. 1 never have seen better the supplies were built up in these areas, after the 150,000 troop withdrawal, and 
morale among fighting men than I saw and as a result those areas of South Viet- the South Vietnamese. Now, when you 
among the American men in South Viet- nam to Cambodia, particularly in the start connecting those pockets, and 
nam. f never have seen people more dedi- IV Corps Mekong Delta, became strong- building it up into a continuous chain 
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of supply depots, increasing the capacity 
of the fio Chi Minh Trail, then it becomes 
apparent that Cambodia is about to be- 
come a real arsenal for attack against the 
South Vietnamese and the remaining 
Americans. It was at this time and at 
this time only that the President of the 
United States and the President of South 
Vietnam came to tHe conclusion that this 
was a risk to the lives of our men which 
they could not and would not take. So, 
as a result, the operation which is now in 
progress was decided upon, and begun. 

Now let us look at the North Viet- 
namese. Many people are saying that the 
United States is an invader and an ag- 
gressor in Cambodia. Let us deny that 
right now, because the North Vietnamese 
are the aggressors. They are the ones who 
are there illegally. Nobody asked the 
United States and South Vietnam to get 
out of Cambodia. They have asked the 
North Vietnamese to do so. So, if there is 
any law involved, it is on our side. 

It Is also being said that we made this 
move because we want military victory. 
I say this is not true. They are there be- 
cause they want military victory. They 
are not talking in Paris because 
they want military victory not a ne- 
gotiated settlement. The Nixon admin- 
istration has not changed its prev- 
ious pronouncements that what we are 
doing in South Vietnam is trying to cre- 
ate a climate whereby the South Viet- 
namese themselves can choose and keep 
the type of government which they, the 
South Vietnamese, want. I recognize the 
fact that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts ’ amendment will apply only to fiscal 
year 1971, which begins after July 1. 
However, it has been well said — and the 
President of the United States said it 
himself— that these American troops will 
be out of Cambodia before June 30. What 
assurance do we have that if we give an 
open invitation like this for the North 
Vietnamese to return to those areas, 
they will not do it? What you are doing 
here, then, is to say, “All right, Mr. 
Nixon, You go ahead and blow up the 
privileged sanctuaries and the bunkers 
and confiscate the supplies and all that, 
but only in fiscal year 1970, After that 
you Will get out and you cannot go back. 
You cannot go back under any condi- 
tions.” But you say to the North Viet- 
namese that they can come back and use 
this again as a privileged sanctuary, 
from which to attack and kill our di- 
minished forces^ 

I submit to you that this makes no 
sense. If we are going to put up with that 
kind of thinking, which caused the situa- 
tion which occurred on the floor yester- 
day— and I am afraid which will occur 
here today— then maybe the Congress of 
the United States ought to look at its 
hole card and realize that we are actu- 

V. . . • -'ll X. : 


. . f. 

ally giving encouragement to the ene- 
mies of this country which they do not 
deserve. We are prolonging the war, not 
helping to end it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. RHODES. We are making it possi- 
ble for them actually to increase the 
number of American casualties in South 
Vietnam instead of decreasing them. 

Mr. Chairman, I will close by saying 
what I said when I started out. There is 
nobody who wants to get out of South 
Vietnam any faster than I do, but I want 
to get out after accomplishing the na- 
tional objective by taking the process of 
Vietnahadzation through "to its culmina- 
tion, which will be when the South Viet- 
namese really can defend themselves 
against North Vietnamese aggression. I 
am satisfied that we will be able to do 
it, and we are all working toward that 
end. The * morale of the South Viet- 
namese is magnificent. 

When I was there in 1964, every South 
Vietnamese I met gave me the impression 
that he thought every North Vietnamese 
was 9 feet tall and there was not any pos- 
sibility that they could be defeated by 
the South Vietnamese on the battlefield 
or any other way. But, now it is different. 
They have confidence. They know they 
can do the job because we have helped 
them get the arms and equipment with 
which to get the job done. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I am disturbed 
about the question as to the estimate a£ 
to how long it will take Vietnamization 
to work. 

Mr. RHODES. I only yield to the gen- 
tleman for a question. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Let me give the 
gentleman the question. 

The present strength of the South 
Vietnamese under arms is 1.2 million 
men. The strength of the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong has never exceeded 
270,000. We have about a 4-to-l or 5-to-l 
strength advantage today and we have 
at least a 4-to-l superiority in numbers 
along the Vietnam and Cambodian 
border. 

How long does the gentleman feel it 
will take for the Vietnamese in the III 
and IV Corps areas to be successful so 
that the South Vietnamese can hold off 
this smaller number of North Vietnam- 
ese? 

Mr. RHODES. I do not wish to play the 
numbers game. All I can say to the gen- 
tleman from California is that the South 
Vietnamese have made great strides in 
their training and in their equipment. 
They are much better now than they 


were in 19*64 when they had 700,000 men 
under arms. They are making a great 
effort and they are united in their pur- 
pose. I believe they will succeed, and do 
so in a reasonable time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

(Mr. MAHON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

TROOPS IN CAMBODIA 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand that an amendment will be of- 
fered relating to the utilization of Ameri- 
can troops in Cambodia. I further under- 
stand that certain substitute amend- 
ments may be offered. 

My feeling is that we ought to have a 
sharp up or down vote on the issues 
involved. 

It has been suggested by some that 
we might have a limitation offered to 
the title V expenditure limitation read- 
ing about like this : 

Of which expenditures none shall be avail- 
able for use by American combat forces in 
Cambodia, unless the President shall report 
to the Congress that such ground forces are 
necessary to protect the lives of the Ameri- 
can troops remaining within South Vietnam. 

I believe the House ought to vote down 
all amendments of this type. We should 
not undertake to fix war strategy on this 
appropriation bill. 

The President as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces is committed to take 
all appropriate steps to save American 
lives and bring the war to an honorable 
conclusion at the earliest possible date. 

I would think that a vote for an 
amendment of the character which is 
being proposed would represent a vote 
of no confidence in the President. I do 
not believe that such an amendment 
would be meaningful or helpful. I think 
it would tend to worsen our already com- 
plex and difficult situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal for the sup- 
port of the House. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I quite agree with the gen- 
tleman. I would hope that we could face 
this one issue, the amendment that is 
going to be offered, as it is and without 
watering it down. Let us face right up 
to this question. I hope that no addi- 
tional amendments or substitutes will be 
offered, so that we can vote this question 
up or down. 

Mr. ABENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ABENDS. Let me state to the gen- 
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look she was scheduled to speak to a 
group of college students, 
a S *W S to Washington Star, in conclud- 
ing its. puerile editorial : 

She might be disappointed in the spread- 
ing urban blight and the multiplication of 
peer cans on the landscape, but the coun- 
try is strong enough to spare her a look. 

_ Yes; this country is strong enough, but 
if given the chance she would probably 
be glad to take up residence among the 
beer cans, and why should this Gov- 
ernment expend the slightest energy and 
expense on throwing this ingrate out of 
the country and returning her to Egypt? 

Our compliments to Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell and the Justice Depart - 
ment for rejecting this visa application, 
fhd a ? ronx cheer for the jellyfish in 
the State Department who would creep 
and crawl to any adult American, man 
or woman, who willfully and willingly 
renounces his or her citizenship to carry 
the torch of communism. 

,. Mr ' HALL. Mr. Chairman will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

f J£- °F oss - 1 ““ Slad to yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Hall ) , 

Mr- Chairman, generally I 
would like to associate myself with the 
of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa, but I wonder if the gentle- 
man could define a little more clearly 
what he means by a Bronx cheer? 
(Pause.) 

*?dll relieve the gentleman of that def- 
inition Inasmuch as the gentleman is 
in the well of the House. But in all ,seri- 
ousness, I would like to know what the 

Slf^h means ,y ben he sald Madam 
r^ois threw up” her citizenship and 
fled to Ghana. Does the gentleman mean 
threw up In the sense that one eructates 
spews, or vomits forth? 

..^ r * GROSS. Yes, she renounced her 
citizenship, she threw it up. 

Mr. HALL. Oh, I understand. 
nr 7°f 0 gentleman recall numerous 
?hi V w^ bllls that have come before us on 
to Cal , endar either to cause us 

to allow people without citizenship to 

fist* of* i n the Urdted States, or a long 
list of names in a bill which if nnt 

and/or^h^AH-^ 6 Departm ent of Justice 
and/or the Attorney General to bar de- 

gentleman not 
itfi L, at if Madam DuBois or this “pu- 

ennfp St r 1? n wbo be attempting to 
come back, and who did vomit forth 

^ieht°h^ tarUy renounce her citizenship! 
Sx™ become one of these -private bills” 
edited by some “bleeding heart” or social 

our*wfi? on to th w We WOuld have to wor k 
House fl °or and keep her 
to^the United States among the beer 

. GROSS. I have no doubt that had 

try, thfconSfwomdTavPblen faced' 

need mother “kook” 
like this back in this country like we 
need an extra hole in the head Let us 

t Mr W ^ U R^oo bar against her return 
t . GROSS - The bar is already up 

HemL h ? Pe J ; stays up ‘ 1 thank the gen- 
tleman for his comments. B 


I would point out that in this bill there 
is $892,000 in additional money to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
to provide for unanticipated costs of 
transporting, detaining, and expelling 
illegal aliens. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

RELATED AGENCIES 
Office of Education 

CIVIL RIGHTS EDUCATION 

_ _ For an additi0n ai amount for “Civil Rights 
Education”, including not to exceed $250,000 
for salaries and expenses, $5,000,000 


'on 




Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to explain this item 

to the ° ffice of Education. 
(Mr. ROONEY of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record.) 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man I merely wish to state that I per- 
sonally was in favor of the full amount 
requested for the item “Civil rights edu- 
cation, Office of Education.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
The Clerk read as follows : 

INCREASED PAT COSTS 

fnJ°/>, ad « ltl0 , naI amounts for appropriations 
tor th e fiscal year 1970, lor Increased pay 
costs authorized by or pursuant to law, as 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the fact that title n relates only to in- 
creased pay costs which have been ex- 
plained in previous debate, I ask unani- 
mous that title II be considered as read— 
SJ® n . ^ fr °m line 11 on page 17 
through line 11 on page 4 7- and I also 
ask unanimous consent that the title be 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the reque s t of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 

_ f c pAIRMAN. Are there any points 
of order to this particular title? 

rminf Chairman, I make the 

present* ° rd6r that a quorum Is not 

The CHAIRMAN .The Chair will count 
Eighty-one Members are present not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll 
r ,T he . called the roll, and the 


rf’tlS ml, 5 tolrmra or the Committee 
Wh<>1 ® House on the State of the 
reported that that Committee, 
unde E consideration the bill 
H.R. 17399, and finding itself without a 
be had d ‘rected the rolltop 
called, when 357 Members responded to 
a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

I^ e ^o.'umh.tee resumed'its sitting. 

meSs tohSiT N ' ^ thCre amend - 

If not, the Clerk will read 
The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE V 

LIMITATION ON FISCAL YEAR 1971 
BUDGET OUTLAYS 

Expenditures and net lending 
(budget outlays) of the Federal Govern- 

mi* 8h’^ 1 i n8 flacal year ei ««ng June 30, 
eXCeed » 2 °0.771, 000, 000: Pro - 
the whenever action, or Inaction, by 

and othf? h S „S“ ^quests for appropriation! 
the Prlsfrient^ 8 ' 9tary prop^als varies from 
the nffnie! . 8 recommendations reflected In 

thf f ° r 1971 (H - Doc - 91-240, part 1), 

r?je Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
® bab re port to the President and to the Con- 
gress his estimate of the effect of such action 
or inaction on budget outlays, and the lim- 
itation set forth herein shall be corresoond- 
JS^ f ad ^ ted: Pr °vided further ■, That°the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
+ he President and to the Congress 
o the effeCt on bud &«t outlays 

initiated bf th!f Congress (whether 

inmatea by the President or the Congress > 

and the limitation set forth herein 

correspondingly adjusted, and reports so fa? 

other^tf 9 ' 1516, Sha11 lndicate whether such 
lmtlated ^^^esfdent 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BOLAND 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boland* on 

thf^fn^f Un ^ 25 after the amount . insert 
sh?ll be WhlCh e ^P endl tures none 

? vallable for USe for American ground 
combat forces in Cambodia ” 


Addabbo 
Andrews, Ala. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Bell, Calif. 
Berry 
Blatnik 
Bray 

Brown, Calif. 

Carter 

Celler 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Clawson, Del 

Clay 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Dawson 

de la Garza 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dowdy 

Fallon 

Flowers 


[Roll No. 106] 

Foley Ottineer 

Ford, Gerald R.Poa ge g 
Sy®" poiiock 

Gilbert Price, Tex. 

Pryor, Ark. 

V a Il ha Robison 

T«h I ? an Roudebush 

ff^neebeh 


Jones, Ala 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kirwan 

Langen 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McMillan 

Madden 

Melcher 

Meskill 

Mollohan 

Moorhead 

Murphy, ill. 

Murphy, N.Y. 


Sikes 
Stubblefield 
Taft 

Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Tunney 
Waggonner 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wold 
Wright 
Yatron 
Zablocki 


the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 


th^ r '™ B< ^ LA ? rD ' Mr - Chairman, I know 
that most of the Members now in the 
Commn ee will feel that we have been 
before on this amendment — and 
a° difference a most ' But there I think. 
If the members of this Committee will 
at the biU . they will know that 
L he “® { I have offered pertains 

pvmn^ / f ? e bdl ' ^ that refers to 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1971. 

-, 1 niade no effort, and none of the 
Members orL this or on the other side 
of uie aisle have made any efforts to 

^ the fiscal ^ ear 1970. 
So, Mr. Chairman, this is a very clear- 

ter were’ ^ the hlstrion ics on this mat- 
ter were wrung out yesterday I think 

Of tolTu o 0n made by toe c ha hman 

the Com “ 1 ttee on Appropriations. 

thnt g ^ t m ^ n / r0m Texas (Mr - Mahon) 
that we ought to meet this issue head on 

and freight it down with 
amendments to^my amendment, but just 

whYtthe 1 ^eIfdemof d the e umted r sS 

that ?t e wriS s tt p hTs sie^ssrs 
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family his command, when he met with 
the members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of both Houses, and the 
Senate and House Armed Services Com- 
mittees, that American combat ground 
troops would be out of Cambodia in 6 to 
8 weeks 

So he still has that opportunity to ful- 
. All that promise to the American people, 
to the Congress, and to the committees 
of Congress. This amendment does not 
restrict that desire. 

The amendment that I have offered 
deals solely and only with expenditures 
in fiscal 1971. Someone asked me, when 
I offered this amendment a moment ago, 
"Why offer this amendment now?” Be- 
cause I believe that this is one vehicle 
and one way in which the Congress it- 
self can assert its own prerogatives and 
its own power in a matter that directly 
concerns this Nation in a very vital way. 
This is an appropriation bill. This is a 
proper place for this kind of an amend- 
ment; this amendment pending the ex- 
penditure of funds in fiscal year 1971. It 
prohibits expenditures in fiscal year 1971 
for American combat proposed troops 
in Cambodia. 

As a matter of fact, in the Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill of 1970 there 
was a similar amendment which was of- 
fered in the other body which ask ac- 
cepted in conference and by this House. 
It related to the countries of Laos and 
Thailand. ‘ 

This amendment relates solely to the 
country of Cambodia, the area that is 
now giving this Nation so much frustra- 
tion, so much anxiety, and so much pain. 
This is one way to help alleviate, in my 
Judgment, some of the pain, some of the 
frustration, and some of the anxiety that 
is now developing all over this land. 

We are not touching the funds for 
1970, only 1971. Over the past year, over 
the past couple of years, not alone in 
this administration, but the past admin- 
istration, we have been told that we can 
bufid up the forces in South Vietnam 
and that AItVN with its own troops and 
the great amount of equipment the 
United States has supplied 1® them to 
take care of the situation in South Viet- 
nam. 

Let me say that with the standing 
army the South Vietnamese now have, 
and with immense amount of equipment 
and materiel that we now have sent 
them, if they are not now able to defend 
their own areas in Saigon from some of 
.the sanctuaries that were in Cambodia, 
they never will be able to do it. We have 
gone in, I believe the present campaign 
has met with some degree of success, in 
cleaning out the sanctuaries of some 
hospital supplies, food supplies, muni- 
tions and huts. But before long the 
Nprth Vietnamese will be back In the 
sanctuaries. 

It would seem to me that the obliga- 
tion npw is upon the ARVN, the South 
Vietn^Uhese Army, to defend its own po- 
sitions if they are attacked from the 
g&hctuaries. Let the ARVN troops go in 
and Clean out the sanctuaries. We have 
done our part* as we are how doing, and 
which the President thinks will be a suc- 
cess, All of us pray it will be a success* 

Mr. TATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. _ 

Mr. YATES. In fact, the President 
himself said that the incursion into 
Cambodia was for the purpose of ad- 
vancing his policy of Vietnamization. I 
do not know that it will, but that is his 
judgment and this amendment will give 
him the time he has said he will need. 

Mr. BOLAND. Let me tell the Members 
of the Committee that this is the proper 
vehicle for this kind of amendment. I 
think all of us should join— Republicans 
ought to join with Democrats — in adopt- 
ing this amendment and let the country 
know that the Congress does have a 
voice and does have a power in these 
matters. It most assuredly has an 
obligation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the amendment and all amendments 
thereto conclude at 4 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may revise and extend their remarks at 
this point in the Record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
gravely concerned about the President’s 
decision to send American troops into 
Cambodia, a nation which heretofore 
has been adamant in her declarations of 
international neutrality. 

I am not privileged to know what in- 
formation led the President to order this 
action. I must, of necessity, therefore as- 
sume the President is doing what he be- 
lieves is best for the Nation. However, I 
am unequivocally opposed to any future 
expansion of this conflict, or this Na- 
tion's participation in any conflict, until 
such time as the Congress is given all 
the whys and wherefores. 

I question the reasoning for using our 
troops in Cambodia on the grounds that 
that country is a sanctuary for the Viet- 
cong and North Vietnamese forces. This 
has been common knowledge for years. 
What I cannot understand is why the 
President will use American soldiers to 
invade this sanctuary when our forces 
are prevented from invading the princi- 
pal stronghold of the enemy — North 
Vietnam. 

Nonetheless, our troops are in Cam- 
bodia and there are predictions they will 
be out in 6 weeks or so. I wonder. I can 
recall a prediction made during the Ko- 
rean conflict that American troops would 
be home before Christmas of a particular 
year. However, Red China entered the 
fray and Christmas was a long time com- 
ing. 

I want no more Koreas, Vietnams, 
Cambodias or any other undeclared war 
started at the discretion of any Presi- 
dent. I believe the authority to plunge 
this Nation into bloody battle should 
rest where it was placed by the Constitu- 
tion— in the hands of the Congress. 


I hope and pray this latest maneuver 
ordered by our Chief Executive does not 
lead to similar involvement in Laos, 
Thailand, Burma, or anywhere else in 
Southeast Asia where the threat of 
enemy activity is part of the everyday 
life. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Boland). The 
House of Representatives finds itself to- 
day in a position where it can by its ac- 
tion lower the level of tension which has 
been built up and which has reflected it- 
self so tragically throughout our coun- 
try as a result of the invasion of Cam- 
bodia by IDS. troops. The Congress does 
have a constitutional responsibility 
which it can assert by supporting the 
Boland amendment — but it can also show 
that it is sensitive to the emotion that is 
engulfing our young people because they 
did believe that President Nixon meant 
to withdraw from Vietnam — and are dis- 
mayed by his actions which now includes 
Cambodia in that tragic course. 

The decision of the President to permit 
hot pursuit, or what he justifies as hot 
pursuit, into the nation of Cambodia, is 
to be deplored and condemned. It is based 
on military intelligence indicating that 
geographically this nation harbored 
threats to the American troops in Viet- 
nam and that the elimination of these 
threats would somehow speed American 
troop withdrawal. No one could have 
greater awareness than I of the potential 
and the uncertainties of combat intel- 
ligence. At any rate the results of the 
Cambodian invasion as they have been 
reported do not appear to have war- 
ranted any enlargement of our combat 
activities into Cambodia. They certainly 
do not support the tragic domestic con- 
sequences which have followed in the 
wake of our expansion of the war in 
Southeast Asia. 

An administration which came into 
power on the slogan of “Bring Us To- 
gether,” seems to be trying to drive us 
apart. The lamentable confrontation— 
and the tragic deaths — at Kent State 
University reflect rising national tension 
as the administration reacts unwisely to 
increasing dissent to its policies. I find 
that nothing can be said to defend the 
policies of an Ohio State administration 
which authorizes live ammunition and 
deadly force to control student demon- 
strations. A full-scale investigation of 
this tragedy must now be held. 

We in the Congress can be most help- 
ful in this greater effort if we support 
Representative Boland's amendment for 
it does not interfere with the President's 
present actions in Cambodia, but it will 
prevent further involvement in that area 
after July 1 without the approval and 
consent of the Congress. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Boland) . 

The recent decision of the President 
to extend the war in Vietnam to the 
neighboring nation of Cambodia con- 
stitutes, in spite of what the President 
has stated, a grave escalation of the war 
as well as a constitutional crisis. 

The President failed to consult with 
either the Senate which has direct 
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constitutional authority to “advise and 
consent” in matters of major foreign 
policy, or the House which holds the 
powers of the purse in all matters con- 
cerning Federal spending, including for- 
eign and military assistance. The failure 
to formally consult with either House or, 
informally with any Members of the 
Congress, constitutes a grave slap at the 
only branch of Government most respon- 
sive to the changing attitudes of the 
people. 

This failure of the President is not 
only an insult to Members of Congress 
and their constituents, but evinces an 
intention on the part of the President 
to assume greater powers than given him 
by the Constitution. Never before, has a 
President invaded another country with- 
out first consulting with Congress. 

Furthermore, the President indicated 
that the reason for sending troops to 
Cambodia, an independent sovereign 
country, was that it was necessary to 
destroy the North Vietnamese headquar- 
ters operation as well as other enemy 
installations and materiel. 

At this time the Cambodian operation 
has been a military failure as I shall 
point out. 

In the past few days since the invasion, 

I have received hundreds of letters from 
constituents in Hudson County deploring 
the President’s action. When I left my 
office, letters, telegrams, and phone calls 
were still coming in. Some were from 
people who had never before written to 
me. Some constituents were so enraged 
they called for the impeachment of the 
President. 

The President has created a situation 
bordering on hysteria among many peo- 
ple who believed that he meant to de- 
. escalate and end the war, not create a 
new and larger one. 

Iam appalled by this unilateral deci- 
sion to substantially enlarge and mate- 
rially change the scope of what I always 
believed has been limited to a war in 
Vietnam. The President’s decision runs 
the risk of a major conflagration involv- 
ing all of Southeast Asia and China. 

The president previously stated in his 
campaign that he advocated the deesca- 
lation of the war at an early date. It was 
largely upon that promise that he was 
elected. However, this new military' ad- 
venture into Cambodia is not in fact a 
deescalation of the war in Vietnam, nor 
c&n it lead to its termination. Together 
with other recent acknowledgments of 
our unauthorized activity in Laos and 
Thailand, it is an ill-considered escala- 
tion and the possible beginning of a new 
war in Southeast Asia which could in- 
volve over , a million men in a guerrilla 
war. I am opposed to this escalation in 
Southeast Asia. 

On April 20, President Nixon promised 
to deescalate by withdrawing 150,000 
men froh; Vietnam by the end of 1970. 

On April 2 3 , Secretary of State Rogers 
told a Sulocom- 

mittee thatjffie administration had “no 
incentive to escalate. Our whole incen- 
tive is to deescalate,” said the Secretary. 
He continued: 

We realize that if we escalate and get in- 
volved, in Cambodia with pur ground troops 
that our whole (Vietnamization) program is 
defeated. 


Moreover, the Secretary specifically 
stated that the administration would 
want to consult fully with the Congress 
because the administration recognized 
the need for public support. 

It would seem obvious that in order to 
support our men in Cambodia, we would 
require the continued presence of at 
least the 150,000 men the President indi- 
cated would be withdrawn. Thus, this 
administration has created the greatest 
credibility gap of all. 

The President indicated that the pur- 
pose of this invasion was to destroy 
enemy headquarters, military materiel 
and communications. As of this date no 
such headquarters have been found to 
exist, no major documents have been 
turned up, no important officers cap- 
tured— the military materiel seized can 
be quickly and easily replaced. 

The definition of success of this inva- 
sion has, therefore, intentionally been 
revised downward by the President. I un- 
derstand that the “new definition of suc- 
cess” will involve military supplies and 
pounds of rice captured and installa- 
tions destroyed. All can be quickly re- 
placed or rebuilt within a short time. 

Moreover, the military invasion or- 
dered by the President, as recognized by 
the Secretary of State, so changed the 
character of our involvement in South- 
east Asia that he was constitutionally 
bound to consult with and obtain the ap- 
proval of the Congress before taking 
military action in Cambodia. 

The Constitution specifically provides 
that the power to declare war and deter- 
mine its strategic course rests with Con- 
gress. . 

The Founding Fathers were explicit in 
this regard. They were unwilling to be- 
stow upon one man both the power to 
declare and the power to conduct a war. 

I do not wish to obstruct the Presi- 
dent in his duty as commander in chief, 
but neither will I, as a representative of 
the people who elected me, accede to the 
President powers conferred upon me by 
the Constitution and which the people 
of Hudson County expect me to exercise 
in their behalf. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Findley) . 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR- FINDLEY TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BOLAND 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Boland) . 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr. Findley to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Boland: In front 
of the period insert the following: “except 
those which protect the lives of American 
troops remaining within South Vietnam.” 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. MAHON. I make a point of order 
on the ground that the amendment re- 
quires particular and special duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois wish to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that it does not impose any specific 


duties. ’ No report is required. No de- 
termination is required. It applies simply 
to troops that are there for a specific 
purpose. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
further point of order that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. O’Hara). The 
Chair has examined the proposed amend- 
ment to the amendment. In the opinion of 
the Chair the proposed amendment to the 
amendment constitutes an exception to 
the limitation that was offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, does not 
constitute additional legislation, and is 
germane. Therefore the Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk read 
the Boland amendment as it would be 
amended by my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Boland amendment 
as it would be amended by the Findley 
amendment as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boland of 
Massachsuetts as amended by the Findley 
amendment: On page 53 on line 25 after the 
amount, insert the following: ", of which 
expenditures none shall be available for use 
for American ground combat forces in Cam- 
bodia except those which protect the lives 
of American troops remaining within Sou A h 
Vietnam.” 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
hope that no Member of this body would 
wish to leave the impression, by support- 
ing any amendment today, that sub- 
sequent to July 1 he would wish the 
President of the United States as Com- 
mander in Chief to fail to do what he 
feels is necessary to protect the lives of 
American troops remaining in South 
Vietnam. 

That is why I propose this amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Findley) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Boland). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Findley) there 
were — ayes 50, noes 87. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Riegle) . 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman, as I un- 
derstand the Boland amendment it would 
give the President some 7 weeks to con- 
clude American military operations in 
Cambodia. I believe this is reasonable, 
and hence I support the Boland amend- 
ment. I believe that beyond that time, if 
the President feels the strategic interests 
of this country are really on the line, 
he should then do exactly what the Con- 
stitution requires; that is, come before 
this body and seek formal congressional 
authorization to proceed beyond that 
point. 

The other day in our subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee we had as 
a witness the AID Director from Viet- 
nam. He made the comment to me that 
his wife had been with him in Saigon for 
the past 10 months, and had just come 
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back to Washington, D.C., and He said 
she actually feels safer on the streets of 
Saigon than she does on the streets of 
Washington, D.C., our Nation’s Capital. 

What a sad admission this is, that we 
should devote so much effort and atten- 
tion to Southeast Asia that we should 
actually make the streets of Saigon safer 
than those of our Nation’s Capital, or 
Detroit, or Los Angeles, or of any other 

nlajor city in this country. . 

I believe that in supporting the Boland 
amendment we have an opportunity to 
regain our proper constitutional author- 
ity in the formulation of national policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Obey). ' ' ' 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman I rise in 
support of the amendment by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Bol- 
and) to prevent the expenditure of the 
funds under this act after July 1, 1970 for 
ground combat operations in Cambodia. 
The President has said that our Cam- 
bodian adventure is no open-ended ar- 
rangement. All this amendment seeks to 
do is to guarantee that fact. 

The President has said that we will be 
out in 6 weeks. This amendment takes 
him at his word. It gives him the time he 
asks for and no more. I believe that is a 
reasonable compromise and it deserves 

the support of this House. 

(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
Rhodes) * 

(Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks ) 

Mr RHODES. Mr. Chairman, let there 
be no doubt about this. The North Viet- 
namese troops who are in Cambodia, 
are just as much a part of the war in 
South Vietnam as if they were stationed 
there permanently. They fight in South 
Vietnam and kill Americans there. They 
should be hit. 

If these bases are not hit they will be- 
come the nucleus of a Communist supply 
and operations bastion which will 
seriously threaten the diminished Amer- 
ican forces remaining behind after the 
next 150,000 increment is withdrawn. 

There are many fine young Americans 
in Washington today protesting the ac- 
tion in Cambodia. I defend their right to 
do this, though I disagree with them 

thoroughly. ... 

I sincerely hope that none of them will 
ever have to serve in Vietnam. If they 
do I hope they will not be among those 
left after the next 150,000 Americans are 
pulled out. If they are a part of that 
diminished force, I hope they will not be 
threatened and perhaps overrun by 
troops operating from privileged sanc- 
tuaries in Cambodia. If this should occur 

l am Mre that each such pei-son would 
regret the success of the effort in which 
he ? and Members of this body, are en- 
gaged today. 

The facts are that any American sol- 
diers who is in that diminished force, if 
these privileged sanctuaries are allowed 
to remain, will be in very grave danger 
That is the precise reason the President 


made this difficult decision— to protect 
American lives— American soldiers who 
may, in the future, serve in Vietnam. 

I say we should defeat this amend- 
ment, because if we keep saying to the 
North Vietnamese that you should come 
on back after we blow up these sanctu- 
aries and make more sanctuaries and say 
to the American Government that you 
cannot go in and destroy them, it is no 
way to protect American lives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Yates) 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from 
Arizona, my very food friend, premises 
his argument on the fact that there 
should foe a permanent force of North 
Vietnamese in Cambodia and says there- 
fore we ought to allow a permanent force 
of American troops in Cambodia or else 
permit them to come back at some time 
in the future if they are needed. 

Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. YATES. I will not yield. 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman is put- 
ting words in my mouth that I did not 
say. 

Mr. YATES. I decline to yield. Let me 
finish my statement. 

The President of the United States 
himself has said that he is going to stay 
in Cambodia for 6 to 8 weeks. We have 
taken him at his word by this amend- 
ment. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts proposes a limitation of funds for 
the appropriations beginning July 1, 1970, 

• and to continue through the next fiscal 
year. The President would be permitted 
to have American troops in Cambodia to 
carry on their duties until June 30, 1970. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Boland amendment. I am opposed to 
President Nixon’s decision to send Amer- 
ican troops ihito Cambodia. The gentle- 
man’s amendment would limit the Cam- 
bodian expedition to June 30, 1970; it 
would permit the President the 6 to 8 
weeks he said he would need for his pur- 
poses there. 

Mr. Chairman, together with the coun- 
try, I was shocked by President Nixon^s 
decision to invade Cambodia. Lthought it 
was an unfortunate reversal of the wind- 
ing-down policy that we had been led to 
believe that the President was promul- 
gating and that we were on our way to 
bring our troops out of Vietnam. His an- 
nouncement that he had ordered the 
withdrawal of 150,000 American troops 
was accepted as being in line with this 
policy and then suddenly without con- 
sulting the Congress, instead of winding 
down the war, the President escalated it 
by sending American boys into Cambodia. 

I consider the President’s action to be 
ill-considered, an action that will fac- 
tionalize the country to an even greater 
degree than it is now and will loose ex- 
plosive forces. It will exacerbate tensions 
that were quiescent. One has only to look 
at the press to see that every university 
campus in the country has been stirred 
into reaction against his decision. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier today, I was vis- 
ited by a young man who lives in my 
district, Peter Temple, who attends Hav- 
erford College. I was impressed by the 
young man. He said that the students at 


Haverford College were determined not 
to resort to violence, but they had to have 
some vehicle or path to follow to indicate 
their profound opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s decision. The whole college, all the 
students and the faculty, have decided to 
come to Washington today to speak to 
their Congressmen quietly, earnestly, to 
let them know their views in opposition 
to what the President has done. Peter 
gave me a statement of purpose issued by 
John R. Coleman, president of Haver- 
ford College; Thomas L. Gowen, presi- 
dent of the student council, and Stanley 
J. Murphy, past president of the student 
council. They announced their purpose 
as being “to express to our representa- 
tives the full depth of our concern for 
what the Cambodian crisis is doing to 
American life, and to learn from them 
what we can about that crisis.” 

They added: 

We take this unusual step of moving al- 
most the entire College to Washington be- 
cause we see no other way to respond ration- 
ally and creatively to this crisis. We have 
already seen the frightening consequences 
from the enlargement of the war In South- 
east Asia. We have seen much of the educa- 
tional process undermined in this past week 
as doubts, fear, and bitterness take over on 
campus after campus. We reject the thought 
that it is “bums” who fall to see the logic in 
widening a war in order to narrow it. We 
assert that it is thoughtful men everywhere 
that are troubled by the path now being 
pursued in Vietnam and Cambodia. 

We come to Washington, as members of an 
educational community, to speak out and to 
learn. We do not pretend to have any easy 
answers on which we unite. But we are 
united in our determination to act with 
courage, sense, and taste in expressing fear 
about what is now going on and hope about 
what Congress can do to save us from fur- 
ther calamity in Asia and further division at 
home. 


Mr. Chairman, we must give the young 
men and women of this country the op- 
portunity to express themselves and to 
know that their duly elected representa- 
tives are listening to them. This resolu- 
tion offers that opportunity. 

The day will come, Mr. Chairman, 
when the Executive will consult the Con- 
gress before taking the country into war, 
when Congress will insist upon it as we 
seek to do today in measure by the 
Boland amendment. The President 
should have done so in this instance be- 
fore he ordered American boys to Cam- 
bodia. The constitutional provisions are 
clear. We cannot abide unilateral action 
of this kind by any President. 

The gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
Rhodes) has stated that North Vietnam 
has stationed a permanent force in Cam- 
bodia. He argues, therefore, that the 
President should be able to move into 
Cambodia at will to battle that force as 
frequently as he wishes to do so. Such 
an argument gives substance to the fear 
that many Americans have that Cambo- 
dia has become a permanent battle- 
ground of the widened war, that if the 
President feels justified in moving our 
Armed Forces across boundaries of na- 
tions without the approval of Congress, 
he can do so if he deems it advantageous 
to advance our position in the war. Such 
an argument assumes the rightness of 
invading Cambodia not once, but as often 
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as he desires to carry the war into Thai- 
land or into such other countries as he 
deems necessary to support our goals in 
that war, all this without congressional 
approval. Such a thesis violates the Con- 
stitution and places too much power in 
the hands of the President. I am opposed 
to the doctrine of 'The moving sanctu- 
ary ” of attacking sanctuaries no matter 
where they may be. 

I believe we ought to end the Cambo- 
dian invasion as quickly as possible; and 
bring an end to this new Nixon doctrine. 

I will support the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to limit 
OUT intervention. 

Mr. Chairman, I discussed the situa- 
tion in my recent newsletter to my con- 
stituents in which I said : 

President Abraham Lincoln told the story 
of his friend from Illinois who was a member 
of a group of visitors to the state peniten- 
tiary. After the group had viewed the entire 
institution and was preparing to leave, Lin- 
coln’s friend became separated and suddenly 
found himself alone and lost. Finally, after 
wandering through the corridors for a while, 
in desperation he turned to a convict who 
was looking out from between the bars of his 
cell door and cried : “Say, how do you get out 
of this place?” 

We have been trying for a long time to get 
out of the war In Vietnam but without suc- 
cess. In 1965 when large contingents of 
American troops were sent to Vietnam, brief- 
ings were initiated by the President for 
members of Congress at which “experts” 
from the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Defense would advise os on 
What was happening in the war. When we 
inquired, as we invariably did, how long they 
thought the war would last and whether 
there was apy possibility of reaching an 
agreement with the other side of a cease- 
fire, the answer given was that there was no 
telling how long the war would last, that it 
would end not by any agreement but by the 
enemy “Just fading away” after having en- 
countered the massive power of our armed 
forces. 

The war, of course, has not faded away 
and it does not appear likely to do so in 
the near future. Rather than disappearing, 
it has suddenly taken new force and shape 
with major fighting in Laos and Cambodia. 

It was against this background that Presi- 
dent Nixon made his statement on Vietnam 
last week, a statement that left many ques- 
tions unanswered. Although he said nothing 
in so many words about the United States 
moving into Cambodia, his subsequent ap- 
proval of sending captured communist weap- 
ons ‘to the Cambodians, followed by Secretary 
of State Rogers’ condemnation of the out- 
break of fighting as “an invasion” would 
seem to indicate the Presidents flirting with 
intervention, an act which I believe would 
be disastrous and would escalate the war. 
( have written to President Nixon voicing my a 
^strong objection to any such participation 
on our part. 

~ f In his statement ' President Nixon reaf- 
-f firmed his. policy of Vietnamization which 
. is supposed eventually to shift the entire 
burden of carrying bn the war to the forces 
of South Vietnam without the continued 
assistance of American troops. But it Is such 
a long process. Even with the withdrawal of 
" 460,000 Americans' under the President’s or- 
: ier over' tfiie'ne^ T§ months^ at. this time 
next year there will' still be 250,000 American 
boys in service in Vietnam, many of whom 
tjHIl lose their lives as the ..war goes on. If 
peace is to come, it must come through, 
agreement* rather than ViefnamizatiorL. 

Although the Paris conference is presently 
at an impasse and although the President’s 
statement discounted the chances for any 


fruitful discussions in this forum, I found 
some hope in the passage from his statement 
which read: 

“A fair political solution should reflect the 
existing relationship of political forces with- 
in South Vietnam. We recognize the com- 
plexity of shaping machinery that would 
fairly apportion political power in South 
Vietnam. We’re flexible. We have offered 
nothing on a take it or leave it basis.” 

If this passage means what it seems to 
say, it opens a whole new negotiating front 
because it indicates the President is not 
firmly and inexorably tied to the Thieu-Ky 
government. In my letter I urged him to re- 
activate the Paris negotiations with the ap- 
pointment of a new ambassador of highest 
rank to represent us. I liked his use of the 
word "flexible." Flexibility on both sides can 
point the road to peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 

(Mr.' KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, every day 
that we are in Cambodia violates our 
Constitution. I support the Boland 
amendment as the best that can come 
through this House, but I think we ought 
to be out today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Land grebe) . 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Chairman, the 
sacred sanctuaries in Cambodia have cost 
the lives of unknown thousands of our 
finest young men. I was within 4 miles of 
that border last year myself. The com- 
mander of our post in this small town 
that I was in had lost his life because of 
the shelling from the safety behind the 
borders. These men are there and they 
are our finest young men. They are 
willing to die to protect the freedom of 
the South Vietnamese, the freedom of 
America, and the free world. Those 
sanctuaries should have been destroyed 
years ago. I do not think that Congress 
in this bill should be placing limitations 
on the actions of our President in his 
effort to not only protect the lives of our 
boys who are in South Vietnam nor this 
country's efforts to win military victory 
over the Communists in Southeast Asia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Farbstein) . 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to keep our 
soldiers out of Cambodia after June 30, 
and I am all for it. We continue to divide 
our people and permit the fomenting of 
a condition that can only injure our 
Nation. The President said we shall only 
go 21 miles into Cambodia. This explodes 
the sanctuary theory, because beyond 
that area there will remain a permanent 
sanctuary. Hence what is the point to be 
gained? Let us get them out. Let us get 
them out as soon as we can, and if we 
can get them out by June 30, we will 
save so many more lives. Let us give the 
President the opportunity to carry out 
his pledge and pass the amendment. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia 


asked and was given permission to re- 
vise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the Boland 
amendment because I believe we never 
should have gone into Vietnam or Cam- 
bodia, and should withdraw from both 
areas as quickly as possible. I have sent 
the following telegram to the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Honorable Walter 
Hickel, which I would like to read. I em- 
phasize that I am categorically opposed 
to violence, whether on the campuses, on 
the streets, or in Southeast Asia. Those 
misguided students and radicals who re- 
sort to rock-throwing, bottle- throwing, 
bomb- throwing and other forms of vio- 
lence, including the burning of build- 
ings, are inviting counter violence and I 
deplore and denounce these tactics. By 
the adoption of the Boland amendment 
and a quick exit from both Cambodia 
and Vietnam, we can take positive steps 
toward peace in the world and tranquil- 
lity at home. Now I would like to read 
the telegram which I sent to say to the 
Secretary of the Interior : 

May 7, 1970. 

Hon. Walter Hickel, 

Secretary of Interior , 

Washington, D.C.: 

Heartiest congratulations to you on your 
courageous letter to the President. It has 
been a sad week in American history, and 
developments in Cambodia and on the col- 
lege campuses have left millions of Ameri- 
cans confused, frustrated and disillusioned. 
The fact that a member of the President’s 
cabinet has the courage to speak out in the 
frank terms lends new faith to those who are 
-deeply concerned about the future of our 
nation. I trust that statements like yours 
can be accompanied by a spirit of coopera- 
tion, communication and better understand- 
ing between high Government leaders and all 
the people of this nation. Words alone can- 
not unit this nation, yet words have been 
misused to accentuate divisions among our 
people. Millions of determined Americans 
are anxious to reverse this war madness and 
once again place the priority where it be- 
longs — on the life and dignity of human 
beings, and their ability to live and breathe 
in a healthy environment. As one whose 
official responsibilities extend to our environ- 
ment, I once again congratulate you for 
your leadership and urge you not to retreat 
in your determination to hold to the views 
expressed In your letter to the President. 

Congressman Ken Hechler. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Dennis) . 

(Mr. DENNIS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, what will 
be absolutely essential and necessary to 
our interest and our safety months from 
now, no one here today knows, or can. 
know. Yet here on this floor this after- 
noon, acting under political pressure, 
and some of us seeking to make political 
headlines, we are asked, as to this par- 
ticular President, to circumscribe the 
powers of the President of the United 
States, powers which he has exercised as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces since the very earliest days of the 
Republic. It is an ill-considered thing, 
Mr. Chairman, which we ought not to do. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
William D. Ford). _ . , . 

(Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend nis remarks.) . 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Boland 
amendment because it is the only op- 
portunity we will have to express our- 
selves on the question of whether dr not 
we approve of sending American troops 
into Cambodia. We tried to get a clear 
expression on this issue yesterday and 
failed. We were not consulted, by the 
President before the fact was accom- 
plished. We now are doing the very best 
we can with this amendment to express 
our appeal to the President not to fur- 
ther broaden the war and our involve- 
ment in Indochina. . 

I suggest to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona and others who are so deeply con- 
cerned about what our actions here may 
say to the North Vietnamese that they 
pay a little bit more attention to what 
our actions here today are saying to the 
young people of this country. They are 
looking to us with the question on their 
lips “Can the political system of this 
country deal within the framework of 
our Constitution with the most serious 
question dividing this country today? 

Mr. Chairman, if we leave here today 
as we did yesterday demonstrating the 
fact that we are incapably of even taking 
the President at his word and prevent- 
ing further expansion of the war we will 
be saying to every young person in the 
county that the Government of this 
country and its institutions are impo- 
tent and Incapable of dealing with this 
serious and direct threat to the very 
foundations of our Nation. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ' 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

(Mr. COHELAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
Michigan and to associate myself with 
his remarks. 

Mr, ERASCO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yields T . ... 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to the 

ge Olr^BRASCO asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 

reiriarks.) , , ' 

Uv. ERASCO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Boland amendment and 
suggest that the way to cure the dilemma 
that this House faces is to take positive 
action oh the Boland amendment today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 

(Mr, Giaimo) . ’ ' 

v. iMr. GIAIMO asked and was given 
penhisslon to revise and extend his 

refharks.) . 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from Mas- 
' sachusetts (Mr. Boland) . 

Our policy in Southeast Asia is 
bankrupt arid very clearly is flying m 
the face of the realities which exist in 
that area of the world . 
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We have spent billions and billions 
of dollars, we have sent hundreds of 
thousands of troops, we have assisted 
the South Vietnamese in their efforts to 
Vietnamize the war and still the war 
drags on and on and on interminably. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced, as I 
am certain are many of the American 
people, that we must act favorably on 
this amendment to demonstrate Con- 
gress’ determination to deescalate the 
war and to reduce the American position 
in that struggle. Our entry into Cam- 
bodia flies in the face of that policy. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this is a 
very positive manner in which the Con- 
gress can assert is prerogatives and show 
its leadership in trying to reduce the 
American effort in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Bo- 

^The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Waliie) . _ j „ 

(Mr. WALDIE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks ) 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
vasion of Cambodia seems to me to be an 
incredible admission by the administra- 
tion of the failure of the President’s 
highly touted Vietnamization policy. If 
1.2 million South Vietnamese under 
arms cannot defend the leisurely with- 
drawal over a period of several years of 
200,000 American troops from that 
country, unless the enemy is entirely de- 
stroyed by American troops, then Viet- 
namization means the South Vietnamese 
will be able to stand alone in South Viet- 
nam only when the American Armed 
Forces have destroyed the enemy. Tnat 
was the policy of the prior administra- 

tiC> Mr. Chairman, I cannot think of a 
worse policy for this country to engage in 
and of a worse action than that which 
the President engaged in last week. 

The President should take his eyes off 
the jungles of Cambodia for a moment 
and look at his own country. His con- 
centration with the glamor of military 
strategy has prevented him from noting 
that his policies are causing convulsions 
of violence and dissent in this country. 
Whatever temporary military advantage 
might be gained by expanding this war 
will seem of no consequence if American 
society erupts into violence and chaos as 
a result. That tragedy is not remote but 
is real and present. 

Lyddell-Hart, the great western mili- 
tary strategist, laid down a basic hmi- 
tation on all military tactics. No matter 
how wise and effective a proposed mili- 
tary tactic might seem its effectiveness is 
limited by the adage, “He who pays the 
piper, calls the tune/’ 

Mr. President, the youth of this Na- 
tion, the mothers and fathers, the wives 
and sweethearts, those who “pay the 
piper” of your dangerous attachment to 
military solutions in Vietnam, are sick, 
disillusioned, angry and lack confidence 
in you and this administration. They are 
now “calling the tune,” Mr. President, 
and the lyrics of that tune are simple and 
strong — “end that war and do it now and 
not by expanding it.” 


Mr. LOWEN STEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALDIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Lowenstein). 

(Mr. LOWENSTEIN asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks that were made by the gentle- 
man from California, and to ask how 
we are going to Vietnamize the war in 
Vietnam by Americanizing the war in 
Cambodia? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Conte) . 

(Mr. CONTE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
intend to take much time because we dis- 
cussed this at great length yesterday. 
The issue now is the same as it was when 
we ‘debated the Leggett amendment— it 
is whether this body is going to assert it- 
self on the question of Cambodia. 

As the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Boland) has said, his amendment is 
substantially similar to the amendment 
adopted by the House last year. It was 
then known as the Church amendment, 
and It provided that no expenditures 
shall be available for American ground 
combat forces in Laos and Thailand. The 
amendment offered now by Mr. Boland 
would merely add Cambodia to that list. 

This is a very mild amendment. It does 
not hinder what President Nixon pro- 
poses to do because it does not go into 
effect until July 1. It does not endanger 
any of our troops. Therefore, I think the 
House should assert its authority and ap- 
prove this amendment. 

I supported the Leggett amendment 
and I now support the Boland amend- 
ment because I think we in this body 
must speak up— and speak up loudly and 
clearly — to the people of this great Na- 
tion. They are looking to the Congress 
for guid^fice at this critical period, and 
I think we must respond — now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Thompson) . 

(Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, we are in the debt of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Boland) for 
offering this absolutely reasonable and 
sensible amendment. The time has come, 
notwithstanding all the rhetoric to the 
contrary, for this body to exercise our 
responsibility in this regard. It is a rea- 
sonable, thoughtful, and constructive 
amendment, and I associate myself with 
the statements of those who support the 
amendment. Actually it is, in essence, one 
more opportunity for us to express our 
opposition to the war in Vietnam and 
Cambodia. We shall continue such efforts 
until we have the victory which Mr. 
Boland’s amendment deserves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Moss.) 
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(Mr. MOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 

“Sr. MOSS. ftir. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has afforded 
us ah appropriate opportunity to speak, 
out responsibly here in Congress — and if 
you need evidence that we need to speak 
out, then read the ticker tapes out in 
the Speaker’s lobby, and you will find 
that the Nation has a great number of its 
colleges and universities closed at this 
moment ^ 

We find that the Commanding Officer 
of the National Guard Bureau has au- 
thorized the use of National Guard £>er- 
sonnel as night watchmen around this 
Nation. It reads almost like a war com- 
munique here in this Nation, and that 
has been brought about primarily be- 
cause of the very unwise action taken by 
the President in acting without the sanc- 
tion of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the very least 
we can do is to take him at his word 
and give him his 8 weeks, and cut off 
the funds for fiscal 1871. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Arends) . 

(Mr. ARENDS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, we cov- 
ered this ground at great length on yes- 
terday. Now we are preparing to do it 
over again. May I simply say that I for 
•one do not intend to tie the hands of 
the President in any way in this mat- 
ter, none whatsover, because he is my 
President as well as yours, and what we 
should do is support the President of 
the United States in this case whether 
you agree with him politically or not. 

I have here two news releases which 
have just come out which indicate in 
very clear fashion that progress is being 
made, in Cambodia. At the moment it ap- 
pears we are on the road toward doing 
What the President and the country had 
hoped we would be able to do. 

As of this very moment we have cap- 
tured almost — almost— 1 million total 
rounds of ammunition. This means 1 
million less rounds of ammunition that 
are going to be shot at our American 
boys just across the Cambodian border 
hi South Vietnam. 

Likewise I have a Reuters dispatch 
which has just come in over the wire, 
and it says: 

An Allied force today claimed it captured 
the Viet Cong headquarters, which was the 
target of the invasion of Cambodia. 

Mr. Chairman, this proves tliat we 
are moving in the direction we had 
hoped to move, and 1 would trust that 
Congress would do nothing at this par- 
ticular time to slow down what, appears 
to be real progress in pur efforts to de- 
stroy the sanctuaries In Cambodia. 

ijftie recog- 

nizes the gentleman from frew York (Mr. 

(Mr. BINCrHAM asked and was given 
permission to revise arid extend his 
remarks,) 

Mr. B^GHA^^ at the 


meeting Tuesday President Nixon told 
the members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and I quote: 

We expect the Soviets to protest our action 
(in Cambodia) Just as we protested their 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

That is quite an equation. I am not 
suggesting that Mr. Nixon regards the 
two actions as comparable, but I am sug- 
gesting that when he made his decision 
on Cambodia, President Nixon seems to 
have forgotten the precept of our Found- 
ing Fathers that we should show a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind — 
and the opinions of mankind include the 
opinions of young Americans as well as 
the opinions of people around the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the adoption 
of the Boland amendment would go some 
way to repair the damage that has been 
done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Howard) . 

(Mr. HOWARD asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure we are all very happy to hear the 
report a few minutes ago from the dis- 
tinguished minority whip, who stated, as 
the President had indicated, that the 
objectives are being met and that we are 
destroying the enemy’s capability of kill- 
ing American men in South Vietnam. 

I think that since the President said 
we would be out of there by July 1, and 
since this amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts does not take effect 
until after July 1, that we should all give 
the President a vote of confidence by 
supporting this amendment, and then 
we can all go home very happy this 
afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Leggett) . 

(Mr. LEGGETT asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I was 
alarmed on reading the newspapers just 
a few minutes ago, one of the late re- 
leases that came out, that I understand 
really violates the President’s pledge to 
the members of the House Committee on 
Armed Services and the Senate commit- 
tee that American ground forces would 
penetrate no more than 20 miles or 30 
miles into Cambodia. I understand how 
the U.S. Navy is now floating up the 
Mekong River all the way to Phnom 
Penh. 

I say that we ought to save the Presi- 
dent from some of the wild desires of 
some of the military leaders. 

He said In response to my questions 
down at the White House the other day — 
I said, “Do you need American ground 
forces in Cambodia in the next fiscal, 
year?” He said, “Congressman, I want to 
assure you that I will have the ’head’ 
(that is a paraphrase) —of the Chairman 
of my Joint Chiefs of Staff if we have 
them there after July i.” 

So I say the amendment of Mr. Boland 
is directly in point and should be sup- 
ported. 


As to the arguments that have been 
made that this is a partisan effort, I re- 
mind again the distinguished minority 
whip that Gerry Ford, 2 years ago said 
the following to President Johnson on 
hot pursuit in Cambodia. 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 10, 1968] 
Consult Hill on "Hot Pursuit/’ Ford Asks 

House Republican Leader Gerald R. Ford 
called on President Johnson yesterday to 
clear with Congress before committing U.S. 
troops to any "hot pursuit" of Communist 
troops across the Cambodian border from 
Vietnam. 

"Personally I feel they have not made a 
case for hot pursuit,” he told a news con- 
ference in commenting on current Admin- 
istration efforts to bar use of Cambodia as 
a Communist sanctuary in the war. 

"It is important that they [the Adminis- 
tration] come to Congress, present the prob- 
lem, and get our concurrence before they 
adopt a new policy of hot pursuit. This would 
be a drastic change,” he said. 

Ford said he believes North Vietnam is 
displaying a "change of attitude" that could 
lead to negotiations and am end to the war, 
but he warned against any cessation of U.S. 
bombing until Hanoi also scales down the 
conflict. At a minimum, he said, North Viet- 
nam should halve the flow of manpower and 
supplies across its border into South 
Vietnam. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Lowenstein). 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, one 
element of this discussion that disturbs 
me is the repeated suggestion that some- 
how those of us who are concerned about 
the effect on young people in this coun- 
try of the unauthorized extension of the 
war are less interested in the effect of 
the extension of the war on the young 
men who are in Vietnam. That sugges- 
tion is insulting to the intelligence of 
those who make it. It implies that they 
do not understand that bringing home 
soldiers involved in pointless wars is in 
fact the best way to diminish the risks 
borne by those soldiers. 

The point of course is that passing 
this amendment will help all the young 
people of this country, the young people 
here and the young people in Vietnam 
as well — and the not so young people too. 
It will help the United States, because it 
can help to spare us further bitterness, 
and to save lots of money. It can increase 
faith in the constitutional processes of 
this country at a time when that would 
add measurably to our national security. 
-Above all, it wiU save a great many lives 
that need not be lost. 

It may even help to save us from ever 
undergoing again the horror of young 
Americans in uniform shooting other 
young Americans on a sunny field on 
a pleasant campus near the heart of this 
country. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

(Mr, RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, today the 
House has an opportunity to rectify the 
errors of yesterday, when debate on the 
issue of Cambodia was cut off, and when 

:■ i • .■ - : • .. ' ■ x • | 
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the House failed to pass any amend- 
ments to the . military procurement bill, 
H.R. 17123, expressing opposition to the 
President's unilateral, unauthorized ac- 
tion in sending American „ ground com- 
bat troops into Cambodia. It is 1. week 
Since President Nixon's announcement 
that American troops -had been ordered 
into Cambodia, and today, the press re- 
ports that 20,000 American troops are in 
that country . 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Boland.) has offered an, amendment 
to H.E. 17399, the second supplemental 
- appropriation bill for fiscal year 1970, 
barring any utilization of fiscal year 1970 
funds for American troops in Cambodia. 

It is essential that Congress exercise 
the power of the purse to curb the admin- 
' istration’s appetite for military answers 
to the political problem of Vietnam. 

The amendment is entirely in line with 
the similar provision adopted last De- 
cember 15 by the Senate, and agreed to 
by the House accepting the conference 
report on December 18, 1969, which is 
section 643 of the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act, Public Law 91-171, 
for fiscal year 1970. It reads ; 

Ssc. 643. In line with the expressed inten- 
tion of the President of the United States, 
none of the funds appropriated by this Act 
shall be used to finance, the introduction of 
American ground troops in Laos or Thailand. 

Tpday we seek to expand the import 
of this provision to include coverage of 
Cambodia It is really not even an ex- 
pansion of the previously enacted legis- 
lation embodied in the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill but the filling 
in of a gap unintentionally left by the 
Senate and House last December. At that 
time, details of the secret war in Laos 
an<l the administration’s commitments 
in Thailand were beginning to come to 
light. The language then passed was an 
expression of congressional determina- 
tion that American ground combat troops 
would not be used outside of Vietnam. At 
that time, no one even considered that 
the President might take the unthought - 
of action of invading the neutral nation 
of Cambodia. Had the thought occurred, 
clearly section 643 would have covered 
this possibility also. The Senate debate 
makes this conclusion clear, for the con- 
cern of the Senate — a concern which the 
House must be presumed to have shared 
in accepting the Senate-passed amend- 
ment — was expansion of the war in 
Southeast Asia. 

But, the past aside, the matter of 
major concern now is that American 
ground combat troops are in Cambodia. 
No semantic doubletalk is available to 
the Pentagon, which has chosen in the 
past to define “ground combat troops” as 
excluding “advisers.” Here the situation 
is starkly clear, and clearly extreme. 

This amendment would deprive the 
President of the funds to conduct his new 
war in Camboda. It offers the House an 
opportunity to assert its constitutional* 
responsibility on the question of war and 
peace. There was a sound reason why 
the Constitution states that no appropri- 
ation of money for raising and support- 
ing an army shall be for a longer term 
than 2 years. It was so that the people 
through their elected representatives 
would be able to exercise control over the 
military. Let us do so now. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Bow) . 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the Boland amendment. I 
believe this would tie the hands of the 
President of the United States. 

This war in Cambodia started 4 years 
ago when the Communists from North 
Vietnam invaded Cambodia and built 
their sanctuaries along the Cambodian 
boundary line. These sanctuaries are 
what we are going to destroy. 

Now let us face the fact that we are 
being successful. But what you say is 
that we can be successful only once. You 
are saying the North Vietnamese can 
come back and build their sanctuaries, 
but we cannot go in and destroy them 
a second time. You are denying the 
President of the United States, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, 
the right to protect American lives if 
the Communists return and rebuild their 
sanctuaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Mahon) to close the 
debate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, we can- 
not write war strategy from the floor. A 
vote on this amendment does not indi- 
cate whether one is for or against in- 
volvement in Cambodia. A vote against 
the amendment would support the Pres- 
ident, the Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces — and affirm that we do not 
propose to tie his hands, and that we 
hold him to his commitment to bring the 
war to a successful conclusion and at the 
earliest possible time. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not possible to re- 
construct or rehash the arguments of 
yesterday on amendments similar to the 
one facing us today. But on yesterday 
the House voted such amendments down 
by substantial margin. 

I think it would be unfortunate, in the 
eyes of the country and the world, if the 
House should reverse itself without any 
substantial reason within a 24 -hour pe- 
riod. We must undertake to act respon- 
sibly. All Members want to see the war 
ended on honorable terms at the earliest 
possible date. 

I urge the defeat of the Boland 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Boland). 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Boland 
and Mr. Mahon. 

The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were — ayes 94 
noes 163. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VI 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Sec. 601. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year 
unless expressly so provided therein. 

Sec. 602. Except where specifically in- 
creased or decreased elsewhere in this Act, 
the restrictions contained within appropria- 


May 7, 1970 

« 0 “f’°r provisions affecting appropriations 
or other funds, available during the fiscal 
year 1970, limiting the amounts which may 
1 be expended for personal services, or for pur- 
poses involving personal services, ar amounts 
which may be transferred between appro- 
priations or authorizations available for or 
involving such services, are hereby increased 
to the extent necessary to meet increased 
pay costs authorized by or pursuant to law. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. VANIK 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vanik: On 
page 46, after line 23, insert the following: 

“Sec. 603. None of the funds contained in 
this act available to the Inter-American 
Bank shall be used directly or indirectly as 
grants or loans to officers or members, of the 
staff, of the Inter-American Bank.” 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, some time 
ago I was shocked to learn that the In- 
ter-American Bank has been making ex- 
tensive loans to its officers and to its 
staff. 

Mr. Chairman, I have discussed this 
amendment with the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Passman) , and I should like to ask 
at this time if the gentleman from Loui- 
siana could tell me whether I am correct 
in understanding that over 200 loans 
have been made to members of the staff 
and officers of the Inter- American Bank? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse I should like to say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, that is correct. 
There have been over 200 loans made to 
members and the staff of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. It is also 
trqe that the Asian Development Bank 
makes the same cost of loans. 

Mr. VANIK. I should like to inquire 
what kinds of loans these are. Are these 
personal loans, property purchase loans, 
or home modernization loans? What type 
are they? 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is a combination 
of many. In some instances they make 
home purchase loans. In other instances 
it is merely a loan over a signature. 

Mr. VANIK. Will the distinguished 
gentleman advise me and advise the 
members of this Committee as to whether 
or not the American representative on 
either the Inter-American Bank or the 
Asian Development Bank has had access 
to the information concerning the bene- 
ficiaries of these loans or the extent of 
these loans? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I do not quite under- 
stand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. VANIK. I should like to inquire 
whether or not the American represent- 
ative on either the Inter-American Bank 
or the Asian Development Bank has any 
information concerning the extent of the 
loans or the beneficiaries of the loans. 

Is he advised of this practice? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I cam only speak with 
respect to the Asian Development Bank. 
During our hearings we asked our Di- 
rector on the Board of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank if he could furnish us with 
the names of the individuals borrowing 
the money, the terms and the amounts, 
and he said that information was re- 
stricted by the President of the Bank. 
Our own Board member was not privi- 
leged to have access as to the amounts of 
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But Also Rejects Approval of. 
Intervention in Cambodia 
Debate Is Emotional 


By JOflN W. FINNEY 

| Speciil to rut N«W5Wk Tim* -~- 

' - ffiTmt&catcm* - The ‘ 

Hofise"oH£??esehtat»es, a 
Rfltfclffiax Wamncreas- 
mgiylm8ttoSSrai' ba t e on Cam- 
irtxuaT refused "today either to 
S^MF We’STcleSt' Nixon’ s m- 
eroftoiTin csmbodia or to 
Ili^mTftctiohs "htt his; au- 
"ffioflETlo” Undertake military 
^^HonfWSoutheaSt Asia, 
me ■*Kotise w Overwhelmingly 

1 to IrlsW'the President’s au- 


IQ , _ 

tK’pnty “ £o~ ifitrOduct American 
.ground combat troops In Cam- 

ia . Laos, or Thailand with- 

jeSt the co /^ afe concerned 

iantendmeftts to. a P 0,2 '!?! 11 ?”: 
plitary authorization bill for 
the fiscal year beginning July * 
On the Senate side of the 
Capitol,’ Secretary of the Treas 
■ my David M. Kennedy told the 
Foreign Relations Committee 
tha t the action in Cambodia 
would have no effect on de- 
fense spending either this year 
or next. [Details on Page 69.] 

j' AmenLehTs-to restrict the 
President had been opposed by 
the White House. To that ex- 
tent the votes wefe a victory 
for an Administration increas- 
ingly caught up in a constitu- 
tional struggle with Congress, 
over the waf-m'aking powers ot 
the presidency. 

But when .it came k to an 
• amendment endorsed by P^ cS 

tfenf TOxoh7 the House -went 
fa ' 4 pw iiftMiu iy -tag ' 

the constttu- 


tfonal issue deliberately unre- 
solved. 

By a 171 -to- 144 vote, the 
House tentatively adopted an 
jnjtendment by Representative 
P|ul Findley, Republican of Il- 
linois, that would have had 
IS effect of authorizing the 
President to send ground com- 
bat troops into Cambodia, Laos 
or Thailand if he thought such 
JufBon necessary to protect the 
liyes of American troops in 
§0Uth Vietnam. 

But when it came to final 
adoption, the House turned 
around and rejected the 
amendment by 221 to 32. 

in was app arent that tpe 
i jaio rity of the House was will- 
trfc support the President* in 
ri* dec ision to send troops into 
«aiSrbut was unwilling 
|q^vter into the constitutional 
LahgtP by moving to sanction 
) T lt ci rcumscribe the President's 
tctio n. 

TSe debate now moves to 
the^nater^l® <T “Administra- 
te critics are more numerous,, 
Bgftbr organized and ue- 
tefttifned to place legislative 
rfeftlctions on the President s 
defense funds in Soirth- 
| alt A sia. 

.Opposition Appears to Grow 

Respite the inconclusiveness 
of the votes, the amendments 
provided the first opportunity 
ffi a full-scale foreign-policy: 
debate in the House since it 
adopted a resolution last fall 
endorsing President Nixon's ef- 
forts to achieve a “just peace 
in Vietnam. 

still in a minority, but the at- 
tacks by both Republicans jand 
Lternocrats indicated that"* op- 
position was growing as a^fe- 
sffiT of the Cambodian opefati 
Tie* five-hour debate, before 
galleries packed with students 
opposing the Cambodian attack 
took on an increasingly emo- 
tional tone, particularly after 
Representative L. Mendel Rivers 
of South Carolina, the Chairman 
of *the House Armed Services 
Committee, finally succeeded in 
imposing of time limit of 45 
seconds for each speaker. 


09=y 


point, loud hisses 
heard from the gallery, 
after Mr. Rivers observed that 
iEthe young people were “frus- 
trated" it was because their 
parents have not taken enough 
time to talk to them about 
patriotism." 

..The white-haired Mr. Rivers 
stopd impassively in the well 
gUperies of “Throw them out!” 
ardSe from members. The Stu- 
rms were allowed to remain. 
The members listened in si- 
lobee as Representative Thom- 
as f . O’Neill Jr. of Cambridge, 
Mass., a Democrat, arose to 
protest the limitation on de- 
bate. “Forty-five seconds,” he 
complained, “Why, it takes 
mote time to say hello.” 

Through a special parliamen- 
tary device, Mr. O’Neill ar- 
ranged to get five minutes. He 
proceeded to recound to the 
House how “frustrated” and 
“despairing” students had been 
crowding his office all day pro- 
testing against the Cambodian 
operation and h™v his daugh- 
1 ter. would not ; : her degree; 

this year because her college 
yms on strike. 

„“What good is it to destroy 
sanctuaries in Cambodia if our 
country^ fe torn apart from 
^thin?” he asked. 


i Coni 
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HeSays He ‘Supported Fully' 
the Cambodian Incursion 


By WILLIAM BfeECHER 

(Special to The New tfwnlc Times 

WASHINGTON, May 6— Sec- 
retary oi Defense Melvin R 
Laird said today that he had 
“supported fully” President 
[Nixon's decision to employ 
American ground troops against 
Vietnamese Co mmu nist sarictu- 
farfgrsrih Cambodia, . 

Jri an apparent attempt to 
[ fenswer bu^Ugh 

Ka3 ^xpbssed..„msgi\ijng s > ' 

!l2£* to 

' s^m^Qsam 1 



^ Asked wheher he had sup- 
cfied extensive American par- 
ticipation before the final deci- 
sion, the Defense Secretary 
said: “Yes. I presented these 
j plans and briefed the President 
and alsOIe National Security 
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foun^il on th<^$ particular pro- 
|osals.” 

i VS. Arms are Delivered 
During the day the State De- 
partment announced that; . ff the 
. I^irst deliveries” of American 
^eapons' — rifles and carbines 
4- to the Cambodian Govern- 
ment took place over tn$ last 
f|w days. The quantities of 
small arms, transferred from 
American stocks in South Viet- 
nam, were not made public. . 
j In an impromptu ’briefing of 
rifewsmeh at the Pentagon, Sec- 
tary Laird made the lotiow- 
irfg points: 

-|«(The United Statek not; 
intend to get bogged down jn 
Cambodia arid American troops 
should pull out in tfiree, to six 

S eks, depending on When eg* 

_ :ted heavy rainsf Interf|r£ 
With- operations; P^esidf|it f 
Njxon, . conferring yesterday ' 
v$th mombefs . of. 
gtessional corrirnittees, gave : 
them ? what was , described as 
*% firm commitment” tfltjgt the 
tribops would withdrawn 
three to sevenAflj&^yec 


c2$e 
*aff1n \asion thaLinight have re- 
gular congressional approyal 
ov at ' least consultation. Like 
oSier Administration officials^ 
ti l La ird '-’ ffl^r^Ht ' -T he 
sanctu aries , ware _ W 

"complete cont rail’ 

Nort h Vietnamese and we re 
b^T Hsed {o mo unt! assaults 
on-Ai 


o^Afnenc^n JffiO-0: 

names~e forces. 

*S5rnre* 24-hour Pentagon de- 
la$ in making public a fourth 
Irirge-scale weekend air attack 
ori North Vietnam was a re- 
sist of the tardy arrival of a 
report from Navy elements 
involved. 

IS In an effort to hold down 
American casualties, > he 
ordered heavy B-52 strikes 
against the Fishhook area, three 
to four days before the attack 
there; though that might tele- 
graph the plans and enable the 
foe to withdraw. 

Reports on Laird Persist 

Despite Mr. Laird's denial, 
persistent reports circulating 
here portray him as havingad- 
vised against substantial Amer- 
ican involvement in of- 
fensives against the NorthViet- 
namese and Vietcong in Cam- 
bodia and having later tried to 
minimize that role. 

Administration officials have 
said privately that like Mr. 

Latd, Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P, Rogers counseled re- 
straint during the decision pro- 
cess. Mr. Rogers and State De- 
partment spokesmen have made 
no comment on the reports. 

On April 23, a day afterthe 
National Security Council began 
to address the possibility of at- 
tacks on the sanctuaries, Mr. 

Rogers told a House Appropri- 
ations subcommittee that the 
United States had “no incen- 
tive to escalate.” 

Mr. Laird — commenting on 
reports in The NewYorkTimes 
andelsewhere — didnotdirect- 
ly address the matter of his 
private advice to Mr. Nixon. 

He did say that he supported 
the use of Americans “as re- 
quired to carry out this very 
important mission.” 

Alternate Proposal Described 

According to one account, 
after it had become apparent 
that Americans would be in- 
volved significantly, Mr .Laird 
is said to have urged an op- 
eration against a small enemy 
enclave, supposedly containing 
only 800 troops, instead of the 
operation against the Fishhook 
area, reputedly containing 
thousands of troops and a head- 
quarters comnlex. 
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Mr.""Nfxon is reported to have 
as$t#e?LCongrassionaI critics in 
the White House briefings, that 
American forces would not pen- 
etrate beyond a certain dis- 
tance — 21 miles in one ac- 
count, 18.75 miles in another. 

Officials explained that his 
was meant to describe the dis- 
tance across Cambodian terri- 
tory where bunkers and other 
facilities have been built and 
to gi^e assurances that the 
United state will not be drawn 
deep into Cambodia should the 
new Government of Premier 
Lon Nol become jeopardized by 
the enemy advance near Pnom- 
penh. 

Ronald L. Ziegler, the White 
House press secretary, said to- 
day that allied troops would 
not be held rigidly to the 18. 75- 
mile limitation. Some flexibility 
— another few miles — might 
be required to clean up the 
sanctuaries, he said. 

Mr. Laird said he was aware 
of the concern of Gen. Creigh- 
ton W. Abrams, Commander of 
American forces in Vietnam, 
that the next six months were 
crucial to the prospects of turn- 
ing over major responsibil- 
ity for the war to the South 
Vietnamese. The Cambodian op- 
erations, if successful, should 
cost the enemy six to eight 
months to rebuild, thus limit- 
ing offensive capability, the 
Secretary explained. 

He confirmed reports that 
South Vietnamese forces staged 
small-scale assaults into the 
Parrot’s Beak area during April, 
before the decision was made 
for large ground and air at- 
tacks. Other sources say those 
raids, never before officially 
acknowledged, were limited to 
one-day forays. 
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MILITARY PROCUREMENT, RE- Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, what the 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AND committee is now confronted with since 
RESERVE STRENGTH, AUTHORI- we put over consideration of this bill last 

Thursday, is what to do in the light of 
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ZATION, 1971 
-Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve ftself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 17123) to 
authorize appropriations during the fis- 
cal year 1971 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and other weapons, arid re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, arid to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

. IN THE COMMITTEE OTP THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
i on the State of the Union for the furth- 
er consideration of the bill H.R. 17123, 
with Mr. Rostenkowski in the chair. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose oh Thusrday, April 30, 1970, 
♦here -was pending the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Reid), a substitute therefor offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Find- 
ley), and the amendment to the Find- 
ley substitute offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Leggett). 

Without objection, the Clerk will 
again report the amendment, the sub- 
stitute, and the amendment to the sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Reid of New 
York: . . “* ' " , ' 

On page 6, following line 8, add the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 403. In line with the expressed in- 
tention of the President of the United States, 
no part of the funds authorize to be appro- 
priated pursuant to this Act shall be used 
to finance the introduction of American 
ground combat troops into Laos, Thailand 
or Cambodia. ,, 

Amendment offered by Mr. Findley in the 
nature of a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Reid of New York: 

In place of the amendment, substitute the 
following language: 

“Sec. 403. In line with the expressed in- 
tention of the President of the United 
States, none of the funds authorized by 
bis act shall be used to finance the intro- 
duction of American ground combat troops 
into Laos, Thailand, or Cambodia without 
4he prior consent of the Congress, except to 
the extent that such is required, as deter- 
mined by the President and reported 
promptly to the Congress, to protect the 
lives of American troops remaining within 
South Vietnam.” " 

Amendment offered by Mr. Leggett to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. Findley for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Reid of New York: 

After the word “Congress’ 1 strike out the 
proviso exception. 

Mr. FRASER, r Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike put the last word ana rise in 
support oi the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Leggett) 


the President’s speech on April 30, an- 
nouncing that U.S. combat forces had 
entered Cambodia. 

- I think it is worth taking a moment or 
two to analyze what the President is 
doing when he directs U.S. forces into 
the country of Cambodia. 

In the first instance, the President said 
that the action would give the South 
Vietnamese time to proceed with the 
process of Vietnamization, to equip, train, 
and upgrade the South Vietnamese 
forces so that when the 150,000 U.S. 
troops are withdrawn at the end of a 
year’s period, next spring, the South 
Vietnamese forces will have a better 
prospect of being able to handle the sit- 
uation that exists at that time. 

I challenge that rationale, largely on 
the grounds that there is no evidence 
that insulating the South Vietnamese 
forces from pressures, from attacks by 
North Vietnamese forces over the next 
year would enhance their capabilities as 
fighting personnel. I believe it is a fairly 
incredible proposition that you have a 
better army by insulating it from pres- 
sures, from battle experience, and from 
attacks, than if that army were subjected 
over a period of a year to those kinds of 
stresses 

What, then, was the purpose of the 
President in sending troops into Cam- 
bodia? I think there are three factors 
that emerge from statements that have 
been made by the President, both to the 
public and in the briefings we received 
yesterday at the White House. One of the 
reasons is that for 5 years the military 
has wanted to go in and attack the North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong forces on the 
eastern edge of Cambodia. Suddenly, the 
opportunity presented itself to do what 
the military had wanted for a long time 
to do because there was a Cambodian 
Government in Phnom Penh which 
would be friendly and receptive to such 
action. . ^ 

Second, by our invasion of Cambodia, 
we might take some pressure off the Gov- 
ernment of Cambodia, which found it- 
self under increasing threat from the 
North Vietnamese. 

Third, and perhaps most important of 
all, I think the President wanted to show 
that he is tough. Each time he has an- 
nounced a withdrawal he promised that 
under certain circumstances he may re- 
taliate against the North Vietnamese. 
The President seems to be trying to 
prove that he is prepared to back up 
those words with action. Here was an 
opportunity to demonstrate the fact that 
he could be and would be tough under 
appropriate circumstances. 

This is the conclusion that I think one 
reasonably reaches from having listened 
to the President and considered the cir- 
cumstances. 

Now, what will happen? It is abun- 
dantly clear, even from what the Presi- 
dent himself says, that once the U.S. 
forces are out — and I hope they will be 
out as the President has promised — in 


SGGETT) » OUt as wie iri csiuem. nao jja 

(Mr, FRASER asked and was given due course the North Vietnamese can re 
permission to revise arid extend his position themselves, restock the sanc- 
remarks ) * tuaries, and present, at the end of an 


8-, 10-, or 12-month period essentially 
the same threat that they present today. 

Moreover, by the fact that the United 
States went into Cambodia without the 
express and open consent of the Cam- 
bodian Government, it raises serious in- 
ternational issues, the very least of which 
is that it presents a rare opportunity for 
the North Vietnamese now to have the 
excuse to march further onto Phnom 
Penh, which, of course, they may very^ 
well have done in the absence of Amer- 
ican combat troops. 

But, finally, where are we a year from 
now? The ARVN will be presented with 
essentially the same threat which they 
have today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Fraser 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. FRASER. The North Vietnamese 
will present essentially the same threat 
as they present today. 

There is no reason to think they will 
be stronger by reason of having been 
less subjected to stress or attack by the 
North Vietnamese, and we are still left 
with uncertain prospects. 

The President cannot tell us now what 
will happen if, in fact, as many of us 
feel, his Vietnamization program does 

vin+ Cllfij/'ftpfl 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
that I support the Leggett amendment. 
The Leggett amendment would not be 
effective until July 1, because the bill we 
are debating is for defense expenditures 
in fiscal year 1971. By that time, July 
1, the President has promised to have 
the troops out of Cambodia. The Leggett 
amendment will be appropriate, and I 
hope it is adopted. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, let me 
take you on a quick flight with me away 
from Indochina to an entirely different 
part of the world — the Middle East. 
There, Israel— yes, I said Israel— is in 
a fight for existence, but not really 
against Arab forces. Arab forces alone 
pose no problem for Israel. That plucky 
little nation’s fight is against Commu- 
nist aggression, which is taking over di- 
rection of the military objectives of the 
Arab States, and against modern Com- 
munist weapons. 

It should be an inescapable conclusion 
that the fight against communism is a 
world fight. What is happening in Viet- 
nam and Cambodia and Laos are sepa- 
rate chapters of the same struggle by 
people everywhere who are seeking to 
escape or to avoid Communist control. 

The adoption of the Reid amendment 
would be extremely shortsighted. It would 
place the House in the position of pre- 
judging American policy and would, in 
fact, put a limitation on American pol- 
icy. The Leggett amendment would, as 
I interpret it, require a declaration of 
war before U.S. forces could be used in 
Cambodia. Let us be frank and admit 
that declarations of war were part of an- 
other world. Limitations of any kind at 
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this stage can do much more harm than 
good. 

If an amendment i£'to be adopted, it 
should, be the Findlay amendment. It 
does no particular harm. In fact, it re- 
iterates substantially what the President 
has said he has hacf to do in Cambodia. If 
it makes the Congress feel better to keep 
a hand in the formation of policy mat- 
ters, this probably is a good way to do 
„lt, and certainly it is preferable to the 
alternatives that have been offered. Ei- 
ther of the other amendments would be 
making a case which the Communists 
trumpet to the w;orld as representing a 
defeat for American efforts in Southeast 
Asia. 

. The administration has shown it is 
seeking by every legitimate means to re- 
duce U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia. 
Now let us not tie the President’s hands 
even partially. I am willing to trust him. 
He is my President, too. 

It should be very clear that we could 
quickly have befen outflanked by. Com- 
munist penetration in Cambodia. This 
would have delayed the process of Viet- 
namlzation, would have provided a direct 
threat to American forces in South Viet- 
nam, would have delayed our with- 
drawal, and could have caused the fight- 
ing there to drag on endlessly. The prob- 
lems of Laos would have been intensified. 

We must accept the fact that the in- 
dependence of Cambodia also is at stake, 
and possibly that of all Southeast Asia. 
If we in America turn our backs on Cam- 
bodia, we will doom that nation to Com- 
munist control and we will be opening 
wide, the port of Sihanoukville to a flood 
of weapons and supplies* for Communist 
forces who will be operating at will from 
the south of Cambodia into Vietnam. 

The rest of the world is watching. If it 
se.es the Congress tie the hands of, the 
President, people will know the begin- 
ning of the end of American leadership 
in world affairs is at hand. However un- 
pleasant the task, there are certain re- 
sponsibilities which go with leadership 
which must be faced up to and must be 
accepted. We will be out of Vietnam 
much more quickly as a result of the 
President’s action in Cambodia, and that, 
after all, is what is most important to 
the American people. 

Mr. ANt>ERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman who just preceded 
me in the well made, I thought, a very 
interesting observation indeed when he 
suggested if it made us in the Congress 
feel any better to adopt some language 
or amendment, we ought to proceed to 
adopt the Findley amendment. 

I happen to be opposed to the Leggett 
amendment, not because I want a wider 
war ip jgputheast Asia, for as I said when 
I spoke to an audience in my district a 
week ago Sunday night, I was opposed 
to introducing ground combat forces in 
Laos and Thailand apd Cambodia, and I 
am still today opposed to that, but I think 
we ha,ye . to apcept tfie situation in the 
light of what it is today, not last Wednes- 
day or last Thursday when the amend- 


ments by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Reid), the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Leggett) , and the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Findley) were offered. 

I would suggest that since the Presi- 
dent has told us — I was not privileged 
to attend the briefings of yesterday, but 
I am informed oh good authority that 
the President did say that by July 1 all 
of these troops would be withdrawn from 
Cambodia — I believe the President of the 
United States when he makes a state- 
ment of that kind I was certainly im- 
pressed with the analysis of the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Fascell) who said 
in a bifi which contains no operating and 
maintenance money at all. It does not 
even deal with ^personnel, therefore, we 
are not selecting a very appropriate vehi- 
cle by which to express congressional in- 
tent. All we are doing is to, in an ad hoc 
random fashion tack on some kind of 
limitation to a procurement bill without 
any real understanding of what we will 
thereby accomplish. 

I am as interested as anyone in this 
chamber in reasserting the congressional 
prerogatives in the field of foreign policy. 

As I interpret recent polls, there has 
been a very perceptible decline in public 
esteem so far as the Congress is con- 
cerned. Why has that taken place? I be- 
lieve it is largely because of the attrition 
which has occurred as far as our influ- 
ence in the field of foreign policy is con- 
cerned. It has been, our relative impo- 
tence and our inability to deal with the 
great questions of peace and war that 
have brought us to the apparently power- 
less state we are in today. 

. This attrition has not happened under 
the Nixon administration alone. It hap- 
pened under the Lyndon Johnson admin- 
istration. It started, I believe, indeed, 
under that of Franklin Delano.Roosevelt. 

I want as much as anyone in this House 
to restructure and to recapture, if you 
wifi, what I believe are the legitimate 
constitutional prerogatives of this House. 

If we are going to avoid a constitu- 
tional crisis, and if we are going to avoid 
a clash of Presidential power with what 
we in the Congress insist is our right and 
our prerogative, we ought to begin now. 

I am equally convinced that we are not 
going to do it — and indeed, we demean 
ourselves — if we in this Chamber today 
adopt meaningless legislative language 
and think, “Well, we have shown them 
this time; we have shown them that the 
people’s Representatives have really 
spoken up.” 

I am going to introduce — indeed, I have 
already introduced — a concurrent resolu- 
tion, and I am going to solicit the active 
support of the Members of the House for 
this resolution, in which I say that it is 
now clearly national policy by virtue of a 
resolution of the Congress that we do 
continue the program of disengagement 
and withdrawal to which the President 
has committed himself ; and we say it is 
our national policy not to enlarge the 
present conflict into the neighboring 
States of Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand. 

For all too long, I believe — for all too 
long we have rested on the purely Presi- 
dential initiative. We have been unwill- 
ing in this House to share the burden 
that is ours under the Constitution. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Anderson 
of Illinois was allowed to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have neglected and ignored all 
too long the constitutional responsibility 
to share in the making of that policy. 

But it is going to take more than a 
week or a month or even a single session 
of Congress to do it. We are going to have 
to begin systematically, I believe, with 
the proper building blocks to recreate the 
kind of role the Congress under the Con- 
stitution was intended to have. 

I am going to offer this resolution in 
that, spirit, in the hope that rather than 
adopt amendments which I believe will 
prove in time to be meaningless anc 
therefore only increase the disillusion- 
ment in the country as to our ability and 
as to the efficacy of our actions, that we 
be well advised to consider this kind of 
resolution, rather than simply trying to 
tack on, in a meaningless fashion amend- 
ments to this particular procurement bill. 

Mr, RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we can arrive at some time when we 
can terminate debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I regret I did not hear the request 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services. Would the 
gentleman reneat it? 

Mr. RIVERS. I am trying to arrive at 
some kind of agreement, Mr. Chairman, 
whereby we can agree to terminate de- 
bate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto, and vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
South Carolina is now discussing the 
Reid of New York amendment. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we could agree to vote at, say, 2 
o’clock? 

Mr. GTBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. RIVERS. What about 2:30, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CAREY. I object, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. Of course I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I appreciate the chair- 
man’s yielding. 

I notice there are at least 50 Mem- 
bers on their feet at the present time. 
If we to go for an hour on this very im- 
portant subject matter, I am sure we 
would have all of a minute apiece to ex- 
press ourselves, really for the first time, 
on American foreign policy in the Indo- 
china Peninsula for the past 5 years. I 
would suggest that 

Mr. RIVERS. I have already yielded 
as long as I am going to yield, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not make foreign 
policy in the House, anyway. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already asked 
for 2:30. That is 70 minutes. What about 
a quarter to 3? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state, 
as he understands it, the gentleman from 
South Carolina is asking that debate 
be limited to the Members standing on 
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their feet on the Reid of New York 
amendment and all amendments there- 

Mr. RIVERS. To close at a quarter to 3. 

I ask unanimous consent to that, Mr, 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. RIVERS. What about 3 o'clock? 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that al} debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close at 3 : 20. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

MOTION OFFERED BY I £S, RIVERS 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close at 3:30. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Findley substitute. 

We should be extricating ourselves 
from South Vietnam, not implicating 
ourselves in Laos, Thailand, or Cam- 
bodia. Yet the Findley substitute would 
not only endorse the actions taken by 
the President last Thursday; it would 
also give him license to take similar 
action in Laos and Thailand. The hand 
is the hand of Mr. Findley, but the voice 
is the voice of Mr, Nixon. 

AH that the Findley substitute requires 
for the use of American ground combat 
troops in these countries, without any 
consent of Congress, is for the Presi- 
dent — I repeat the President — to “deter- 
mine" that this is needed “to protect the 
lives of American troops remaining with- 
in South Vietnam." 

I am not going to see this war enlarged 
by any such tortuous determinations by 
the President. Ml Nixon has publicly 
justified his sending UJ5. ground com- 
bat forces into Cambodia by saying that 
this is necessary to protect the lives of 
American troops in South Vietnam. Yet 
he told members of the Armed Services 
. Committee, assembled at the White 
House yesterday, that another reason for 
# sending in American troops was to pre- 
vent the present rightwing government 
of Cambodia from being toppled. And 
from background briefings reported in 
the press, we learn that the real reason 
for the U.S. invasion of Cambodia is the 
need to flex our muscles toward the So- 
viet Union and to reinforce our credibil- 
ity as a great power. 

World peace should not be allowed to 
hang on such slippery determinations. 
Whatever the “real" reasons for our in- 
vasion of Cambodia, they are the hall- 
mark of policies that have been awry 
for years.. ; 

Under the Findley substitute, the 
President, without consulting the Con- 
gress, an order American ground c ombat 
troops into Thailand, hundreds of miles 
from South Vietnam, by simply “de- 


termining" that this is necessary to pro- 
tect the lives of American troops in 
South Vietnam. You might as well argue 
that the President, all by his lonesome, 
can drop paratroopers into Peking or 
Moscow in an effort to wipe .out those 
centers of communism — after all, if he 
succeeds in wiping them out, it will cer- 
tainly protect the lives of American 
troops in South Vietnam, since Moscow 
and Peking are the start of the pipeline. 

I oppose enlarging the war. I oppose 
the renewed bombing of North Vietnam. 
I deplore the lack of candor which has 
shrouded the events of the last week. 
This endangers the safety of the Amer- 
ican people, the fabric of American so- 
ciety, and the credibility of the United 
States far more than do the Communist 
sanctuaries in Cambodia. 

. If we are for President Nixon’s Cam- 
bodian adventure, we should vote for the 
Findley substitute. If we oppose the ad- 
venture, we should oppose the substitute. 

Unless we are so many sheep on the 
runway, we should welcome the chance 
to be recorded on this historic vote. 

Mr. WIGGINS.- Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. WIGGINS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks ) 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, during 
the next several hours this House will 
be called upon to vote on various amend- 
ments which relate to the nature and 
extent of our military involvement 
around the world. 

Since the pending bill pertains only 
to the payments authorized in fiscal 
1971, largely for equipment, the amend- 
ments have no immediate application to 
the current situation in Cambodia and 
little limiting effect upon the options 
available to the President thereafter. 
These amendments are truly in the na- 
ture of expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress with respect to America’s policy 
abroad. 

I shall most probably vote against 
each of the likely amendments unless 
parliamentary tactics dictate otherwise. 

Too much of the debate following the 
actions of the President with respect 
to Cambodia misses the central issue. 
Even the President's public justification 
avoids a discussion of fundamental ob- 
jectives and how his actions relate to the 
attainment of the objectives. 

Surely, the saving of American lives 
in Vietnam, however desirable, is not our 
ultimate objective. If it were, we could 
proceed more directly toward that objec- 
tive by their prompt removal from the 
zone of danger. 

Vietnamization is not our ultimate ob- 
jective, either. It is merely a tactic, 
rather than a fundamental goal, and our 
presence in Cambodia cannot be cred- 
ably defended as necessary to guarantee 
the success of such a tactic. 

In truth, we moved into Cambodia be- 
cause our national interests are served 
by doing so, and the recent change of 
governments made it politically possible 
to do so. 

America's fundamental national inter- 
ests are directly and intimately related to 
peace in the world. The ultimate ques- 
tion — lost in the violence and heat of the 


Cambodian debate — is what consistent 
policies should America pursue around 
the world to achieve and maintain the 
peace we seek. 

Since World War H, successive admin- 
istrations have recognized that there are 
forces in the world which are not moti- 
vated by a live-and-let-live policy. There 
are national States which threaten their 
neighbors. No better current example 
can be found than in the Middle East. 
These aggressive powers can provoke a 
wax we seek to avoid and there is no evi- 
dence that they shall cease and desist 
from molesting their neighbors if we fol- 
low a policy of indifference to them. 

'indeed, history suggests the reverse to 
be true. If the big powers refuse to react 
to the transgressions of the small 
powers — not because they want to, but 
because they have to — the record of his- 
tory leads me to the conclusion that we 
axe moving toward war, rather than 
peace. 

America has no desire to shed her 
blood in Vietnam. But the consequences 
of successful aggression are unacceptable 
to America's fundamental national in- 
terests. 

We have no desire to occupy, even tem- 
porarily, any portion of Cambodia. But 
the consequences of a forcible overthrow 
of the Cambodian Government by a for- 
eign power is equally unacceptable. 

The ultimate stakes are as fundamen- 
tal as peace in the world and we need 
apologize to no one for pursuing policies 
reasonably calculated to that end. 

Surely the honorable and patriotic 
Members of this House cannot believe 
that America’s national interests are en- 
hanced if the troops of North Vietnam 
impose by force and terror Communist 
governments throughout Indochina. Yet 
are not some of our Members urging a 
policy which will lead to that result? 

If our Government, in the interests of 
peace seeks to avoid the likely conse- 
quence of sudden disengagement and 
withdrawal, the question is: What are we 
prepared to do about it? 

Unless someone has a better plan for 
peace, I urge support of the President 
and I urge defeat of amendments which 
limit his options to react against forces 
threatening the peace. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. ADAIR asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. Yes, I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Since the gentleman 
has already been allowed time, I trust 
that none of the Members will ask for 
more than 5 minutes time and, there- 
fore, I would feel obliged to object since 
so many Members desire to speak on 
this amendment. I feel the time should 
be limited to the 5 minutes in each case 
if the gentleman from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for more 
than 5 minutes, I shall not object in his 
particular instance since he had already 
been recognized. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ADAm. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I do not want to t take 
words from the mouth of the gentle- 
man, because I know too that he was at 
the .White House conference yesterday. 
But would the gentleman agree with 
me that at no time did the Commander 
in Chief and the. President of these 
United States say that he would defend 
any branch of the Cambodian Govern- 
ment, past, present, or future? 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman is correct. 
Any benefits that might accrue to the 
Government of Cambodia would be in- 
cidental toLthe main purposes of our 
being in Cambodia. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman, will yield further, that is almost 
exactly paraphrasing what the Presi- 
dent said and, in my opinion, it is a dis- 
service to the Nation . and, certainly, to 
the Commander in Chief to claim, as 
the last gentleman in the well just did, 
that it was to preserve a “rightwing gov- 
ernment” in Cambodia. 

Furthermore, it is geographically 
true that it is less than 55 miles across 
the panhandle of Laps from South Viet- 
nam to the border of Thailand, not 
“hundreds of miles” from South Viet- 
nam to Thailand. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ADAXR, I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I believe the President 
said, and we were both present at the 
conference, I believe the. President said 
with respect to that issue that it was 
not this Government’s primary objec- 
tive _to sustain the present Government 
of Cambodia. 

Mr. ADAIR. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, when any branch of 
the Government, whether it be execu- 
tive or legislative, begins to tell our 
enemies publicly what we will or will not 
do, we are to a degree endangering our 
Nation and its best interests. 

There are people in this Chamber who 
will recall that in January 1950 the 
then Secretary of State in a speech be- 
fore the National Press Club, if my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, drew a line in 
Asia and indicated countries , that we, 
the United States, would defend. Omitted 
from the countries .to be protected, 
among others, was Korea.' 

There is a responsible body of opinion 
in this country that held and still holds 
that the exclusion by omission encour- 
aged the Communists to invade South 
Korea. So, I repeat that when any re- 
sponsible element of Government says 
publicly and firmly that we will or will 
riot defend certain areas or enter, into 
certain areas, we are endangering our 
national well being. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, although 
in light of reepnt^ developments my own 
•choiQfc. Ja^jEhat, we skid nothing 

at JULtam JUjpon m^ter of troops 
in Qkiwe^a^Laos, and Thailand, if we 
do so, I. strongly' support the amend- 
ment. wftich has been offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Findley) . 

It seems to me that to adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Leggett) or to 


adopt the amendment as originally of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Reid) is tying the hands of our 
President, is telegraphing our punches, 
and is putting ourselves in an almost im- 
possible position especially, I repeat, in 
the light of developments in the last few 
days. 

Let us give our President the right to 
take such action as he deems necessary 
to protect our national interests, and 
protect the lives of our fighting men. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr, Chairman, I think it was a wise 
idea for this Committee to rise on last 
Thursday. It has given the members of 
this Committee an opportunity to judge 
the facts as they are now in the light of 
the President^ speech and in the light 
of what has happened to our Nation over 
the past few days. 

Someone said a moment ago that we 
do not' make foreign policy in this body. 
Perhaps, but we certainly implement it. 

Somebody also made the statement 
that we are not exercising our congres- 
sional prerogatives in a meaningful way 
in what we might do today, but the 
fact of the matter Is we are exercising 
a prerogative here that perhaps is strong- 
er, and more formidable than any other 
power triat this Congress has, and that 
of course is the power of the purse. 

Mr. Chairman, I come to the well of 
the House , here as one who recognizes 
the anguish that this problem gives to 
all of us. I am conscious of what this 
great Committee on Armed Services has 
done over the years in keeping our de- 
fense strong and in maintaining the se- 
curity of this Nation around the world. 
I am conscious also of the fact that those 
of us who serve here have a particular 
responsibility also, to our own people, to. 
our own Nation. I am conscious of the 
fact that over the years we have done 
what we think we should have done in 
South Vietnam to stop aggression. But I 
think we have gone far enough. 

So* Mr. Chairman, I come here to ex- 
press my own opinion with regard to 
our problems ir. Southeast Asia, and 
with regard to our problems here in this 
Nation that all of us love so much. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, 
the military forays into Cambodia are 
roughly akin to a fiiration with disaster. 
They threaten to spread the war 
throughout Indochina, engulfing the 
United States in a conflict that may take 
decades to resolve. 

The'assault across the Cambodian bor- 
der has yet to yield anything of genuine 
tactical significance — are a few huts, a 
few caches of arms, a few storehouses of 
rice worth risking a dramatially widened 
war? I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Our military leaders have been enter- 
taining an illusion for the past decade — 
an illusion that our vastly superior fire- 
power can conquer the guerrilla forces in 
Southeast Asia. 

The bombing of North Vietnam, for ex- 
ample, failed abysmally in its strategic 
goal of ending infiltration into the South. 

The incursions into Cambodia, as just 
one further example, failed to provoke, 
the kind of decisive pitched battle, that 
the Army’s General Staff has been wist- 


fully musing about since the early 1960’s. 

The enemy in Southeast Asia, scrupu- 
lously avoids military confrontations 
that might rout their forces. They are 
lightly armed bands of guerrilla fighters, 
moving with lightning speed and strik- 
ing with devastating suddenness. They 
can melt aw&y into the jungles and rice 
paddies almost instantly. 

This country’s forbidding array of 
tanks, airplanes, and artillery is far from 
decisive against such an enemy. The very 
concept of military victory is the most 
futile kind of wishful, thinking. 

I was alarmed to hear President Nixon 
speaking in vague terms of victory and 
loss in his television address last week. 

It seems plain — indeed, conspicuous— 
that the only way to achieve a meaning- 
ful peace in Southeast Asia is through 
a negotiated political settlement. 

For too long, Mr. Chairman, we have 
seen temporary operations turn into 
permanent ones. 

For too long, we have seen bold new 
escalations of the war yield nothing 
even remotely comparable to the mili- 
tary’s pledges. 

For too long, we have seen our blood 
spilled and our resources squandered in 
a fruitless cause. 

The results of 10 years of warfare can 
be summed up neatly — almost 50,000 
Americans killed, 275,000 wounded, bil- 
lions of dollars wasted, and peace still a 
distant prospect. 

president Nixpn, of course, is acting 
with honesty and with good faith in his 
efforts to end the war. 

We in the Congress — we who disagree 
with his policies— must act with equal 
honesty arid good faith. 

Further debating and dithering about 
the war will achieve next to nothing. We 
must exercise virtually the only power 
available to us in shaping U.S. policy in 
Southeast Asia — the power of the purse. 

I will support Congressman Leggett’s 
amendment. I strongly urge its passage. 

As I suggested in a resolution intro- 
duced here a few weeks ago, all U.S. com- 
bat forces should be withdrawn from 
Southeast Asia within a year. 

If the South Vietnamese are not yet 
ready to defend themselves, they will 
never be ready. 

And if our allies around the world are 
not yet convinced that we are prepared 
to shed our blood in defense of liberty, 
freedom, and the Nation’s security, they 
will never be convinced. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair-' 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
an earlier speaker this afternoon indi- 
cated that he challenged one of the 
rationales of the President for the action 
that was taken last week. He chal- 
lenged the rationale, that this operation 
would help the military capability of 
the South Vietnamese. 

I think his challenging of that ration- 
ale indicates his lack of knowldege as to 
what is going to happen to the capability 
of the South Vietnamese Army in the 
months ahead. We know that they are 
being better equipped and better trained, 
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and operations such as this against the 
sanctuaries will inevitably lead to better 
leadership and greater morale on the 
South Vietnamese military forces, 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that their 
role in this tragic war will be increased, 
and be increasingly successful. Their 
military success will accelerate the with- 
drawal of American forces from South 
Vietnam. 

Another speaker a few moments ago 
made the statement, and I believe I am 
accurately repeating his words — that the 
President of the United States had made 
slippery determinations* hi justifying his 
decision to do what was done last week, 
I was quite surprised that the indi- 
vidual would so characterize the decision 
of the President of the United States. 

“Slippery determinations” — you can 
disagree with what the President has 
decided, but X do not believe it appro- 
priate to label them as “slippery deter- 
minations.” 

The overall purpose of the sanctuary 
operation is to shorten the war. The pur- 
pose of the operation is to lead to greater 
and greater withdrawals of American 
participation. 

A year ago at this time there were 540 
and some- odd thousand U.S. military 
personnel in South Vietnam* Today, 
there are 450,000. The President has 
promised to have 150,000 less military 
personnel in South Vietnam a year from 
now. 

The purpose, as I said, was, to shorten 
the war and to decrease our responsibili- 
ties in it. 

This operation, I believe, is producing 
results, pet me give you the results that 
were given to me as of this morning. 

In less than a week of this operation, 
as of this morning, approximately 3,000 
of the enemy have been killed. 

Approximately 650 of the enemy in the 
Fish Hook and Parrot’s Beak area have 
been captured. 

This means that roughly one-third of 
the enemy personnel in those two areas 
have either been killed or captured. This 
is a very high ratio of success against 
the enemy. 

Furthermore, in this 1 week or less 
of ARVIN and U.S. military operations 
over 4,000 enemy weapons have been cap- 
tured— weapons which if they were in 
the hands of the enemy, would be used 
against American soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and air force. 

In addition our forces have captured 
over 1 million pounds of enemy rice. 
The destruction of enemy food supplies 
will help our forces and hurt the enemy. 

This means that 10,000 North Viet- 
namese soldiers will have difficulty for a 
3-month period in sustaining them- 
selves in a military operation just be- 
cause the enemy will have fewer weapons 
and less food supplies. 

It means 24,000 man-days will be lost 
by the enemy in food supplies, enough 
food stocks for 2 Vz enemy divisions for 
an extended period. 

But let me point this out. Within the 
last 4 or 5 days over 725,000 rounds 
of small arms ammunition have been 
captured. What does that mean? 

It means that over 725,000 rounds of 
enemy ammunition cannot and will not 


be used against American military per- 
sonnel, 

Mr. Chairman, this in my judgment is 
indicative of the results of an opera- 
tion that had to be done if our basic 
objective is to withdraw American forces 
and to increase the capability of the 
South Vietnamese to defend themselves. 

I think this operation will be success- 
ful, The President has promised that all 
American forces in the Cambodian area 
will be withdrawn by July 1 and probably 
more quickly than that. The President 
should be applauded for his strong ac- 
tion and appropriate action in the best 
interest of the United States. This was 
a military operation that was essential 
and vital in the national interest of the 
United States of America, and I think we 
ought to support if. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. MQ§S asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
much interested in the impressive sta- 
tistics just given us by the distinguished 
minority leader. There are other statis- 
tics that have developed during the 
course of the almost 1 week since this 
operation was commenced. Those sta- 
tistics would reflect the deep division 
which has become greater and deeper in 
this Nation, the polarization of positions 
of the American public, the demands of 
the American people that the Congress of 
the United States act in response to its 
constitutional responsibilities. 

I heard it said on this floor earlier 
today that the day of the declared war 
is over, and perhaps it is. But the day 
of prior consultation with the Congress 
should not be over. If that is to be the 
pattern of the future, let us face it front- 
ally and propose to amend the Constitu- 
tion ta vest in the President, and the 
President alone, the power to determine 
whether or not this Nation engages in 
military operations in any part of the 
globe. 

The decline of the power and the pres- 
tige of the Congress has been going on 
for a great many years. One Member, 
the gentleman from Illinois, said that it 
goes back to the days of Franklin Roose- 
velt. I think it started before then. It 
started as the Executive has grown and 
grown until today the Executive con- 
trols virtually all of the information upon 
which we here in the Congress rely. 

Yesterday there were briefings at the 
White House for four committees. There 
are 435 Members of this House and 100 
Members of the other body. The response 
bility of each and every one of them is 
identically the same when they go back to 
their congressional districts. There are 
ways and means to bring these issues 
into discussion in this House if they 
are so sensitive that they cannot be made 
public. We have rules which permit exec- 
utive sessions for the discussion of mat- 
ters of such transcendent importance. 
But their use has not been proposed. 

I think that we have here to recog- 
nize that the division at home can in- 
evitably lead to the destruction of this 
Nation and of the institutions which we 
value or we should value very greatly. 


Our freedoms are being denied us. We 
see the shocking spectacle of war between 
generations. I know of no instance in 
which a civilized nation has endured this 
type of warfare in the past — one gener- 
ation against another — and remember 
that the generation against which all 
the criticism is directed today is the gen- 
eration which in just a very few years 
will govern this country, whether or not 
we like it. Time is on their side and not 
on ours. They are entitled to be heard 
on their problems, and have them con- 
sidered, and I do not think they have 
been given either the hearings or the 
consideration of the manner in which 
a continuing war — or a war which has 
now waged far too long — disrupts their 
lives and makes it impossible for them 
to plan. 

I think it adds to the sense of unrest 
on the campuses and the uncertainties 
which we here in the Congress by our 
inaction have materially contributed to. 
I do not criticize the President for doing 
what we let him get by with. I think 
it is time we speak our piece, and assume 
our responsibilities to our Nation. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a poor time, 
place, and way, I submit, to lay down 
American foreign policy on a vital issue 
of this kind. What are we considering 
here today? We are considering a mili- 
tary procurement bill. In a few minutes 
here this afternoon, in the considera- 
tion of a procurement bill, it is being 
suggested that we tie the hands of the 
President of the United States and of the 
executive branch and lay down a course 
of foreign policy. 

We have some troops in Cambodia 
right now. I assume if the Leggett 
amendment were adopted, and an emer- 
gency involving those troops arose, we 
could not send some tanks paid for under 
this bill in to help them out without 
first coming here and getting the ap- 
proval of Congress. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNIS. No; I have not time to 
yield. I will let the gentleman take his 
own time, please. 

Mr. Chairman, it helps to have some 
little knowledge of history. There was 
a Member of this House called Abraham 
Lincoln who opposed the Mexican war, 
and he voted here in opposition to an 
amendment which tended to approve the 
Mexican war. Afterward he had to ex- 
plain to his law partner Bill Herndon 
back in Illinois why he had taken that 
action. He wrote Herndon a letter in 
February of 1848, which I suggest is good 
reading for some gentlemen here, in 
which Lincoln explained that he voted 
against the amendment which com- 
mended the war, but that did not mean 
that he was not going to vote supplies 
for the troops. He believed in supplies 
for \the troops, and he would not, ac- 
cording to what he said to Mr. Herndon 
in 1848, have voted for an amendment of 
the Leggett type in that war; because the 
thrust of the Leggett amendment is to 
perhaps deny needed supplies to the 
troops. 

Lincoln knew how to oppose the war 
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in a way that some people today appar-' 
ently do not recall. 

There is o'ne thing I would like to 
say/ There is a' sound legal basis for 
what we are doing. The powers of the 
President as Commander in Chief un- 
der article II of the Constitution are 
broad and sweeping. They do not always, 
and they hav* not historically always, 
required a declaration of war by this 
body. We fought an undeclared war with 
France in our early days, we fought an 
undeclared war with the Barbary pirates 
in the early days, we have landed the 
Marines hundreds of times without a 
congressional resolution of wa,r; and we 
cannot forget what President Truman 
did in Korea and what President Eisen- 
hower did In Lebanon, all without dec- 
larations of war or prior congressional 
resolutions. So there is a legal basis for 
the President as the Commander in 
Chief to take such action. 

As a matter of international law, 
when we have a neutral country like 
Cambodia which cannot maintain its 
neutrality-— because the North Vietna- 
mese are in there holding the country 
apd using it as a base of offensive opera- 
tions — international law, if I remember 
correctly, recognizes that a belligerent 
, party has a limited right of self-defense 
to go in and do something about that 
situation— which is exactly what we are 
doing today. 

Militarily it seems to me it makes sense 
to buy the Vietnamese Army about a 
year’s time to get to be a betted army — 
and that is what we are doing here. It 
helps the program of Vietnamization to 
do that. That is what we are doing here. 
So we have a military basis for what 
- we are doing, we have a historical basis 
for what we are doing, we have a legal 
basis for what we are doing, and we 
have a sound policy basis for what we 
are doing. 

In this country we give even an ac- 
cused criminal the benefit of the doubt. 

I say when we have this kind of basis for 
what we are doing and when we have 
these very difficult problems, as Ameri- 
can citizens, in these very perilous times 
at home and abroad, we ought to give 
the President of the United States and 
our Government the benefit of any 
doubt that may exist instead of embar- 
rassing and harassing the President and 
the administration by ill-considered 
amendments on the floor of this body. 
We ought to give the President and our 
Government our support. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BINGHAM TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. REID OF NEW 
YORK 

Mr! "BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
. an amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Reid). 

The Clerk read as follows : 

A Tp pp ri rip ftnt offered by Mr. Bingham to the 
Rlfiel-cirnent Offered by Mr. Reid of New York : 
Insert after the word “Cambodia” the follow- 
ing : ", or to finance attacks on the territory 
of North Vietnam.” 

PARUU^ENTARY inquiry 
Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamonfary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
stale it. 


Mr. FINDLEY. Is the amendment in 
order? An amendment to an amendment 
to an amendment is now pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is offering an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Reid) which was 
the original amendment. That is in order. 

The gentleman from New York is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks ) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered to the Reid of New 
York amendment, to extend it to the ter- 
ritory of North Vietnam. 

It is my intention, at the appropriate 
time, after the Leggett amendment to the 
Findley substitute amendment has been 
disposed of, to offer the same amendment 
to the Findley substitute amendment. My 
amendment would not be in order now to 
the Leggett amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the Reid of 
New York and Leggett amendments. The 
success of one or another of these amend- 
ments is vital. 

I have been dismayed by the Cam- 
bodian incursions. I believe that they 
have had their worst effect right here in 
this country. 

President Nixon in his 1968 campaign 
talked about bringing the country to- 
gether. I believe by this action he has 
taken a catastrophic step to break it 
apart. 

Why do I offer this amendment now, 
which some of my good friends have said 
might confuse the situation? I offer it 
now because I believe North Vietnam is 
a part of this total situation. All three 
amendments before us refer not only to 
Cambodia but also to Laos and Thai- 
land. I believe it is important that the 
restraint contemplated be extended to 
cover the territory of North Vietnam, so 
as to make it perfectly clear that the 
President has no authority to go in with 
ground troops into North Vietnam. 

Every single rationale used to justify 
the incursions into Cambodia could be 
used to justify a limited incursion into 
the southern end of North Vietnam. 

The second reason for my amendment 
is that I believe we should at this time 
preclude the possibility of large-scale 
bombing attacks in North Vietnam. 
These attacks have recently been stepped 
up. Coming at the same time as the Cam- 
bodian incursion, this is having a dread- 
ful effect on the young people of this 
country. It is returning us to a policy 
that failed beforehand it is presenting a 
danger to the slim chance we still have 
for the possibility of negotiations of this 
dreadful conflict. 

I believe that the debate here today 
should include the subject of the bomb- 
ing attacks on North Vietnam and their 
impact on the possibility of a peaceful 
settlement. 

I believe the Nixon administration, at 
least since last November 3, has not 
shown any real interest in negotiation. 
It appears the President has virtually 
given up hope of a compromise political 
settlement. Yet, in the minds of many of 
us, this is the only way this conflict even- 


tually is going to be ended, whether 
American forces stay on in Vietnam in- 
definitely or whether they are promptly 
withdrawn, as I believe they should be. 

In no case can the conflict be ended by 
victory for our side. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we mi;st do noth- 
ing that might close the door on the 
possibility of a political settlement by 
humiliating the North Vietnamese and 
making it impossible to continue to sit 
across the table and talk to us. 

Certainly the Paris negotiations have 
not accomplished very much in the last 
year or more, but at least the two sides 
are in contact. Let us not take the 
chance, by returning to a reckless policy 
that is discredited, of destroying the 
thin, frail reed on which we have to rely 
for the possibility of a political settle- 
ment that could bring this miserable war 

to an end. . . .. 

The Nixon policy of Vietnamizmg the 
war is a false policy, raising false hopes. 
Its failure has been demonstrated by 
what the President did this last week. 
His actions represented a kind of des- 
perate effort to find a way to serve the 
policy of Vietnamization, which cannot 
succeed. It cannot succeed because it 
depends for its success on cooperation 
by the other side, and there is no reason 
to suppose the other side will oblige. I 
hope my amendment will be supported. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

(Mr. HOWARD asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) _ , 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Leggett amendment; 
the amendment that will assure that this 
country and this Congress has no inten- 
tion of widening or prolonging this frus- 
trating war. 

The Leggett amendment will m no way 
endanger the ground combat troops that 
have already, unfortunately, been de- 
ployed into neutral Cambodia. Its effec- 
tive date is July 1, 1970— a date by which 
the President himself asserted yesterday 
that all of our troops will be out of that 
country. 

But the Leggett amendment in many 
ways goes beyond its stated purpose. It 
gives this Congress the opportunity to 
fulfill its constitutional responsibility to 
the American people. It gives us the op- 
portunity to go on record against con- 
tinuing senseless killing of other human 
beings, both ours and our enemies. It es- 
pecially will show to the young people of 
America that there is, indeed, an "other 
way” to be heard. 

Mr. Chairman, during periods of social 
upheaval, when people are faced with 
horrendous challenges, they either rise to 
the occasion, face what must be faced, 
and do what must be done, or else they 
collapse, and go looking for scapegoats. 

In -rhy opinion, a large percentage of 
our older generation has failed to rise 
to the occasion, cannot bear to face what 
must be faced, or do what must be done, 
and has wholly collapsed, seeking only 
the necessary scapegoat, to satisfy its 
wounded pride. And the scapegoat it 
wants to tear apart, most especially, is 
the politically active element in the 
younger generation. 
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Let me explain, so there will not be 
any confusion about it. I am not speak- 
ing in favor of the ones who burn down 
college buildings, intimidate school offi- 
cials, break the laws, and interrupt the 
operations of society, {ust for the sake of 
causing a sensation. In every generation 
there are people like this — fragile, an- 
guished, in psychological pain — who can 
only express their feelings by adopting 
the worst of the world around them. The 
wounded-in-soul are always with us, but 
I am not talking about them. 

Rather, I am talking about those who 
have seen us as we are, and are taking 
us to task. They may enrage us by asking 
us just the questions we want least to 
hear, or disturb us with the depth of the 
perception of our failure. But they are 
right, arid there is no getting around it. 

I am speaking of the young people who 
question the moral justification of a ter- 
rible war, who want to know how we can 
travel to the moon but so pollute our 
water and our atmosphere that life be- 
comes endangered — young people who 
wonder aloud at our turning this Nation 
into one huge traffic- jam — young people 
who question why we insisted on teaching 
them about the Constitution when, as a 
nation, we have absolutely refused to 
abide by its requirements in regard to 
men of different color. They call atten- 
tion to the hypocrisies by which we live — 
our talk about national ideals, shrouded 
as it is by the shadow of materialism; our 
pretensions about religion, coupled with 
the ^practice of dog-eat-dog, 5 days a 
week. 

- And what can we say, in response? 
What do we say, in response? We say they 
are ungrateful. We gave them eveiy thing 
money could buy. They were the first 
generation raised in affluence, receiving 
all the material things their parents and 
grandparents worked so hard to get for 
them. And Here they are, telling us it is 
the wrong kind of everything. 

Perhaps it was the affluence. ** These 
kids, raised without the need to go grub- 
bing for pennies in the street, had the 
time and opportunity to think; and some 
of their thinking, apparently, concerned 
that wonderful abstraction: the meaning 
of life. We gave them so much education, 
so many opportunities to travel; we were 
so candid with them about our frailties; 
we encouraged them to explore, and what 
have they become? Wiser and kinder and 
more deeply committed to our own ideals 
than we ever were. 

There is an interesting parallel here, 
between the days of the Kennedy admin- 
istration, which captured the imagina- 
tion of American youth and the present 
era, which infuriates American youth. In 
one case, we had a country full of hope, 
determined the problems would be solved. 
Under the current regime, we have a 
hopeless policy, dedicated to retreat from 
, reform and retreat from reality. 

It is time to summon the courage to 
face the facts. Those bright, passionate, 
clear-eyed young people should not be 
ignored, or locked up, or betrayed or 
shot by a nation that needs them as no 
nation eyer needed anybody. We parents 
have'nev^r brought up a generation of 
children so well before. They have turned 
out wise and strong, with a passion for 


life and a quality of humanity blinding 
in its sheer magnificence. Somehow, we 
have raised an extraordinary generation 
of good people. 

Now they are in peril. They are under 
attack as revolutionaries, and most of 
them are nothing of the kind. They are 
denounced as wreckers of the world be- 
cause they speak against the wrecking 
of the world. It is entirely possible that 
they have, in fact, become the guardians 
Qf the “impossible dream”, of Demo- 
cratic triumph, and to attack and de- 
stroy them and their hopes now, under 
such circumstances, could well be the 
greatest catastrophe of American politi- 
cal history. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I hope the gentleman 
heard my remarks earlier during the day 
to the effect that due to the fact so- 
many Members wish to speak on this, it is 
only fair that everyone have an oppor- 
tunity to speak; and therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. FINDLEY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Leggett amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I pose 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Can the Chair state 
what amendment will be first considered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The first amendment 
to be voted on will be the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Bingham) to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Reid) . 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Then, I further sug- 
gest that the Bingham amendment be 
defeated, and as I understand the par- 
liamentary situation, assuming that the 
Bingham amendment is defeated, the 
next vote will be on the Leggett amend- 
ment. Am I correct on that? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is 
correct; to the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. And then next will be 
the substitute which I offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, just as 
the President has certain implied powers 
as Commander in Chief, among them the 
duty to protect American lives, the Con- 
gress equally has the implied legislative 
power of oversight and review of such 
Presidential action. The President has 
deemed it necessary to introduce ground 
combat troops into Cambodia to protect 


American lives in Vietnam, and Congress 
now has the right and the duty to leg- 
islate concerning the presence of our 
troops in Cambodia. 

Congress, and only the Congress, can 
properly authorize military operations on 
foreign territory. 

The Congress has not authorized such 
operations in Cambodia. In my opinion 
it should not do so now. Indeed, I strong- 
ly urge that the Congress clearly express 
its opposition to such operations, and its 
requirement that ground combat opera- 
tions now underway must be strictly con- 
fined to the short-term, emergency need 
to protect the lives of U.S. military per- 
sonnel remaining in South Vietnam. 

This can be accomplished by the ac- 
ceptance of the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute. I have offered to 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Reid). 

To the policy question — Should U.S. 
ground combat troops be introduced in- 
to Cambodia? — my substitute clearly 
says “No,” except to the extent that such 
is required, as determined by the Pres- 
ident and reported promptly to the Con- 
gress, to protect the lives of American 
troops remaining within South Viet- 
nam. 

To the factual question — Does the 
Congress have the constitutional duty 
to decide whether U.S. troops shall be in- 
troduced into Cambodia for purpose 
other than the protection of U.S. lives in 
South Vietnam? — my substitute clearly 
says that Congress has that right and 
must exercise it before troops can prop- 
erly be introduced for such purpose. 

To the factual question — Does the 
President have the right and duty to send 
troops in order to protect U.S. military 
personnel remaining in South Viet- 
nam? — my substitute clearly says “Yes,” 
but it requires that the President, in in- 
voking this right and duty, make a de- 
termination that U.S. lives are threat- 
ened and report such promptly to Con- 
gress. 

The requirement that the President re- 
port promptly to the Congress would en- 
tail a detailed discussion of why he felt 
it necessary to act without prior con- 
gressional authorization. This report 
would then be received by the Congress, 
examined by the appropriate committee, 
and if deemed necessary, passed upon by 
Congress. Thus, Congress would be able 
to decide whether in its judgment the 
President had acted within or beyond his 
constitutional authority. 

This amendment would do something 
which no other amendment under con- 
sideration today would do — it would as- 
sist the Congress in the exercise of its 
implied powers of legislative oversight 
and review of the use of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

Where the President has an implied 
duty to act to protect American lives, 
the Congress has an equal implied duty 
to judge that act and to determine 
whether the President acted within per- 
missible constitutional bounds. 

We all recognize that the President’s 
implied powers as Commander in Chief 
are not unlimited. For example, he can- 
not properly use implied powers as a 
guise. He cannot undertake a new long- 
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term commitment on foreign territory 
without the prior approval of Congress, 
arguing this was to protect American 
lives. His control over the Armed Forces 
of the United States empowers the Presi- 
dent to order troop movements without 
the approval of Congress, but the Con- 
gress has the right and responsibility to 
decide whether, in its judgment, the 
President acted only to protect American 
lives. In addition, the Congress must 
judge whether conditions were so critical 
and urgent as to have made prior con- 
sultation with Congress unwise or im- 
possible. 

President Nixon told me yesterday at 
the White House that he believes this 
reporting procedure is proper. 

Therefore, I urge you to reject the 
amendment of our distinguished col- 
league from California (Mr. Leggett). 
It will strike out the requirements in my 
amendment that the President report 
promptly to the. Congress any exercise of 
his implied powers in Laos, Thailand, or 
Cambodia. The Leggett amendment 
omits any reference to the President’s 
implied powers. It ignores the implied 
powers. But by doing so it does not 
diminish them. It merely strikes out a 
phrase which will assist the Congress in 
the exercise of its own powers of over- 
sight and review. 

Our President has declared the combat 
actions constitute neither a widening of 
the war nor a reversal of our program of 
withdrawal of all U.S. combat troops 
from South Vietnam. 

Acceptance of the substitute will help 
establish worldwide credibility for the 
President’s declaration. This is vitally im- 
portant. There would be grave danger to 
our Nation if his announcement and ac- 
tions ^re misinterpreted as encompassing 
more tha^i the short-term, limited ob- 
jective of protecting American lives re- 
maining in South Vietnam during Viet- 
napiization and withdrawal. No one 
should mistakenly believe that the United 
States is once again seeking a military 
solution or a military victory. 

This misreading would be especially 
unfortunate on the part of foreign pow- 
ers capable of widening the war; that is, 
the Soviet 'Union and China. We must 
also reassure our allies in Asia as well as 
in Western Europe, some of whom have 
already reacted harshly. Most impor- 
tantly, we must speak to the American 
people and for them, many of whom are 
deeply troubled and confused by this turn 
of events and have reacted with intem- 
perance and even violence. As we with- 
draw from Vietnam we must not let our 
country be torn apart by divisiveness in 
the same manner that it was torn apart 
. when we were going in. 

The Congress has both the opportu- 
nity and the responsibility to clear up 
any doubts about American policy in 
friendly and unfriendly foreign capitals 
as tvell as here at home. By supporting 
my amendment to the Reid amendment, 
Congress can act to clarify U.S. policy 
and accomplish these results: 

First* as the representative branch of 
Government, inform the President that 
we as a body expect the scope and dura- 
tion of present operations in Cambodia 
to be limited exclusively to protecting 
lives of American troops In Vietnam; 


Second, require the President to seek 
prior congressional approval of any fur- 
ther commitment of troops to foreign 
, territory; or if conditions are critical 
and urgent as to make prior consultation 
unwise or impossible, require that the 
President promptly report those condi- 
tions and his action to the Congress so 
that it can make its own. judgment of 
the facts; 

Third, reassure the American people, 
our allies, and hostile powers that this 
incursion into Cambodia does not repre- 
sent a widening of the war. Basic U.S. 
policy of withdrawal and Vietnamization 
has not changed; and 

Fourth, show to all the world, friend 
and foe alike, that, where the safety of 
our men is concerned, the Congress ex- 
pects the President to use his implied 
powers, as Commander in Chief, to pro- 
tect their safety. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

(Mr. FARBSTEIN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Wlr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Leggett) 
because I truly believe that this is the 
only means of having some restraint on 
the President. 

Mr. Chairman, the President in widen- 
ing the war in Southeast Asia is pursuing 
an illusionary dream of military victory. 
His decision can only delay the with- 
drawal of American troops from the war. 
His decision can only mean that our 
domestic needs will continue to go un- 
met. His decision can only mean that he 
has broken faith with those to whom 
he promised a speedy end to the war. 

We have heard the “we can win the 
war if only we expand it” logic before, 
and each time it has turned out to have 
cruel and predictable consequences. The 
Pentagon told us in„1965 if only we com- 
mitted American forces to Vietnam for a 
short period we could drive Ho Chi Minh 
out. When that did not succeed, we were 
told, if only we bombed the northern 
ports, it would destroy the spirit of the 
North Vietnamese and bring military 
victory. 

When we sent massive numbers of 
young Americans to Vietnam, it did not 
deter Ho Chi Minh, and when we began 
massive bombing of the North, it did not 
break the spirit of the North. It did, 
however, cost the lives of almost 50,000 
. American young men and injuries to over 
a quarter of a million. 

Now the President has decided to ac- 
cept the advice of the military who say 
an expansion of the war to Cambodia 
can bring military victory to Vietnam. 

Symbolic of the illusionary character 
of this goal is the pursuit of COSYN — 
Central Office South Vietnam — the com- 
mand center for enemy operations over 
most of South Vietnam. The President in 
his Thursday message indicated that de- 
struction of this center was the major 
goal of the probe. After almost a week 
in Cambodia, COSVN appears to be non- 
existent. 

All we have succeeded in doing is push- 
ing the enemy temporarily farther back 
into the Cambodian interior, and de- 


stroying some of his supplies. As a mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, I heard the President yesterday 
offer the capturing of supplies as his 
justification for the invasion and the 
escalation of the war. He admitted, how- 
ever, that the losses would only tem- 
porarily weaken the enemy and that he 
would return after the monsoon season. 
I hope we are not inaugurating a “re- 
volving door military policy/’ which will 
require us to repeat this kind of maneu- 
ver periodically and remain in Southeast 
Asia on. a permanent basis. This is the 
impression I took away with me from 
yesterday’s meeting. 

As important as the implications of 
the President’s decisions are for the 
future conduct of the war, they have 
grave implications for the future fabric 
of our domestic society as well. The bru- 
talization that wrought massacres like 
Mylai is being carried over to the do- 
mestic scene. The four deaths at Kent 
State University are symbolic of this 
fact — National Guardsmen firing into an 
unarmed group of students. 

Kent State is symbolic for another 
reason as well. The President based his 
1968 candidacy on the promise of a 
speedy end to the war, a promise he has 
reiterated several times subsequently. 
Those dissatisfied with our policy were 
told to just wait a while longer, for by 
working through the government system, 
they would soon see the war ended. By 
invading Cambodian territory and deep- 
ening our involvement, the President has 
broken faith with many of our young and 
driven them further from the system. It 
was this breaking of faith that the Kent 
students were protesting when four were 
killed Monday. It is this breaking of faith 
which is tearing the fabric of our society 
apart. 

Ironically, while the young of this Na- 
tion are being driven further from faith 
in the governmental system as a means 
for bringing change, the President’s 
Cambodian action represents a break 
with the system on his part; for from 
the legal standpoint, the President has 
overstepped his authority. The Constitu- 
tion requires the consent of the Congress 
to declare war. The President has not 
gotten, nor even asked for this. 

To go into any nation requires an in- 
vitation from the government of that 
nation. As far as I know, we have received 
no request from the Cambodian Govern- 
ment to invade its territory. 

We have no moral or legal justification 
for being in Cambodia. Its impact is not 
being felt by North Vietnamese, but by 
Americans at home. We must get out of 
Cambodia right now, and out of Vietnam 
by the end of the year. 

The only way the President’s reckless 
new adventure is going to be checked is 
through congressional action, denying 
him the use of funds in Cambodia. To 
achieve this objective, I fully support the 
amendment by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Leggett) , which would re- 
quire the President to obtain the consent 
of Congress under any circumstances be- 
fore committing U.S. ground combat 
forces in Laos, Thailand, or Cambodia. 
It would have the effect of reasserting 
Congress’s long ignored constitutional 
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responsibility regarding involvement of 
the. wars. 

By the saprie token, I strongly oppose 
the amendrpeht. offered by the gentleman 
from ttlinois (Mr % .JpSNPLEy) which would 
give the President the discretion to send 
troops without congressional approval if 
the President determihes* such an action 
is needed *£o protect the lives of Ameri- 
ckn troops remaining within South Viet- 
nam”' V" ,'^. T 

Under this provision it would be very 
easy for the President to rationalize al- 
most any possible action by tying it to 
the Vietnam war. It has the character of 
a blank check and the tone of a second 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. It would .give 
the President a free hand," td.continue his 
pursuit of his reckless policies. 

If the President refuses to muzzle the 
generals and admirals, the Congress 
must., I urge my colleagues to join with 
me in achieving this objective here today. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I move 

to strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. HEBERT asked and was given 
permission to revise an dZegtend his re- 
marks.) v ^ ^ ‘ 

Mr. HUBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
at this time following the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Finduiy) to make a 
statement of fact that I think the' House 
should be very much interested in. 

I preface what I am about to say by 
making the declaration that my position 
has always been consistent on military 
affairs, particularly in following our 
Commander in Chief, no matter what his 
name may be, whether it be Nixon* J ohn- 
son, Kennedy, Truman,, Eisenhower, or 
Roosevelt, he is Commander in Chief, 
and heanust make the command decision 
in all military matters . 

So let there be no misunderstanding 
that while I may disagree with the way 
the situation in . Vietnam has been 
handled, and I also may not agree wholly 
on the policy relating to Cambodia, but 
as to the overall military policy I still 
believe I should aways stand with my 
Commander in Chief, and I stand with 
him today. 

And I say to the gentleman who has 
just preceded me in the well of the 
House, and to clarify the situation, on 
yesterday morning I was one of those 
privileged to be briefed at the White 
House as a member of the Committee 
on Armed-Services . And I a§kedtMPre$i- 
dent Qf the . United States* acting as 
Commander in. Chief, his position on 
amendments jiqw pending before this 
body a’s related to this , bill— and this is 
not hearsay, this is exactly what the 
President said, and I give you the bene- 
fit, of it, and particularly those of you 
Who object, to the President npt inform- 
ing you, and so I inform you of what he 
did say as related to the matter now 
thish9^iy. r J _ . ^ ' . . . . . 

I asked w^tjwas his position on 
the amendments now pending before 
this body.. His reply to me was as usual 
clear, concise, direct and strajghtf or- 
ward, and he said : ‘ w ~ 

He named .the FipdJey amendment by 
name, and he unequivocally said : 


I favor adoption of the Findley amend- 
ment' as it is related to the policy which I 
now pursue. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. No, Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot yield at this moment. 

X asked the President further would 
he prefer that no amendment he adopted 
to this bill? His reply again was: 

I favor the adoption of the Findley amend- 
ment in preference to no amendment at all. 

I think that is quite clear. That is whaf 
the Commander in Chief has said. And 
that is the message that I would bring 
back to you today as a direct quote of 
the President of the United States, who 
stands solidly behind the Findley amend- 
ment. And I accept the guidance of my 
Commander in Chief. If it is a weapon 
that he wants, if it is a weapon he thinks 
he can use to save the lives of our mem 
one life, even, in Vietnam, that life is 
worth saving. 

Now, as to the procedure, I understand 
the parliamentary situation this way: 
The first vote will come on the Bingham 
amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Reid). That vote having been taken,, 
then those who believe in going ahead 
with the Commander in Chief and the 
President of the United States shall vote 
in the negative and vote against the 
Bingham amendment. 

The next vote shall come on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Leggett) . Those 
who believe in standing with the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his effort 
to save the lives of American troops shall 
vote down the Leggett amendment. 

Then the vote shall occur on the Find- 
ley amendment as a substitute to the 
Reid amendment. And those, again, who 
stand with the President of the United 
States in his courageous effort to save 
the lives of American troops and get 
those men back home as quickly as pos- 
sible shall vote in the affirmative. And 
the Congress of the United States then 
shall have told the world that there is 
solidarity to the fullest extent in this 
body in at least that it does stand by 
the President and the Commander in 
Chief. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

*Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the .Findley amendment: 

In line with the expressed Intention of 
the President of the United States, none of 
the funds authorized by this act shall be 
used to finance the introduction of American 
ground combat troops into Laos, Thailand, 
or Cambodia without the prior consent of 
the Congress, except to the extent that such 
Is required, as determined by the President 
and reported promptly to the Congress, to 
protect the lives of American troops remain- 
ing within South Vietnam. 

I believe it is responsible legislation in 
line with the action that the American 
people expect of the Congress. This 
amendment grants no power whatever. 
Rather, it recognizes the President’s un- 
questioned duty as Commander in Chief 
to act with dispatch in emergencies to 
protect the lines of American troops. 


Instead of enhancing executive power, 
it enhances our position as the Legisla- 
ture by requiring the President to report 
promptly to the Congress if he exercises 
this emergency authority. 

The Commander in Chief has implied 
authority to make this decision, and the 
Congress has the implied right to be 
informed promptly so it can — through 
the legislative process — examine the 
bases for the decision and where deemed 
advisable pass judgment. 

This amendment may be the first time 
this right has ever been spelled out in 
legislation. 

Through this means the Congress can 
help establish its proper role consequent 
to the provisions of article I of the Con- 
stitution, by passing upon the question 
of whether a President’s emergency use 
of troops was within the narrow limits 
of his implied powers as Commander in 
Chief, and whether conditions were so 
critical and urgent as to make prior con- 
sultation with Congress unwise or 
impossible. 

As to the President’s personal attitude, 
he advised me yesterday that he sup- 
, ported the amendment. He also said he 
felt the reporting requirement was 
proper. 

Further, this is exactly the type of 
action that has just been taken by the 
President in Cambodia — this action was 
taken, first, to protect the lives of the 
Americans who are still in Vietnam ; sec- 
ond, to shorten the war in South Viet- 
nam ; and third, to expedite the extrica- 
tion of U.S. troops from Southeast Asia. 

For about 5 years the Communists have 
been building up command posts, supply 
and storage depots, communication cen- 
ters and munitions stocks, and so forth, 
along the border of “neutralist” Cam- 
bodia. Some of these war centers are less 
than 33 miles from Saigon, the capital 
of South Vietnam. The Communists have 
repeatedly carried on their deadly, dev- 
astating attacks against the South Viet- 
namese and Americans, and then re- 
turned to their privileged “neutral” sanc- 
tuaries inside the Cambodian border — 
like a bank robber or murderer running 
across the street from the scene of his 
crime, yelling “King’s X,” and prevent- 
ing the police from pursuing or accosting 
him. 

For 3 days, U.S. B-52 bombers pound- 
ed these Communist encampments to 
“soften” them up for final destruction 
by 20,000 South Vietnamese and 10,000 
U.S. troops. The combined forces have 
encountered only minimum resistance 
and casualties during their “cleanup” 
operation. During the first 5 days, over 
1,000 Communist bunkers have been ob- 
literated, various communication centers, 
command posts, supply depots, and mu- 
nitions and storage centers have been 
destroyed. Over 619,000 man-days of 
enemy food supplies have been confis- 
cated. Some 250 -plus mobile military 
machines of the Communists have been 
captured or destroyed. Numerous enemy 
missiles, rockets, weaponry, and caches 
of munitions have been confiscated. Our 
bulldozers are now filling in and leveling 
the underground Communist posts and 
sanctuaries— some of jhera very elabor- 
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ate office complexes four stories deep 
underground. 

This total operation will be completed 
in 6 to 8 weeks— just ahead of the rainy 
monsoon season. Then, for approxi- 
mately 6 months this area will be wet, 
muddy and soggy, making it most diffi- 
cult for the Communists to start rebuild- 
ing and resupplying. This should allow 
the South Vietnamese the additional 
time needed to continue the Vietnamiza- 
tion program, the buildup and strength- 
ening of their forces to be able to defend 
their o)vn country. We can also continue 
the scheduled withdrawal of TJ.S. troops 
without endangering the lives of those 
Americans who will still be in South 
Vietnam. 

This action is not to expand the war 
in Indip-China — it is to shorten the war 
in South Vietnam, protect American 
lives and expedite an early honorable 
end to U.S. participation in this war. 

I have trust and confidence in the 
ability of President Nixon to responsibly 
and decisively direct our operations to 
expedite an honorable end to the war — 
as compared to the previous adminis- 
trations' 8 years of indecision, vacilla- 
tion, and misdirection that committed 
550,000 Americans to a stalemated 
ground war in Southeast Asia. Through 
a positive Victimization program ini- 
tiated by the fjixon administration, our 
troop level has now been reduced to be- 
low 426,000 and is reducing every day. 
U.S. combat casualty rates last quarter 
were below any in the last 5 years, and 
the South Vietnamese are rapidly taking 
over the responsibility of defending their 
own country. Nixon's record thus farJaas 
been good — certainly, he should be giv- 
en the support' and opportunity to im- 
prove upon his commendable record. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

~ Mr. Chairman, and my friends of the 
Committee, this is the most incredible 
experience I have ever had in my little 
over 7 years in this body. Here we are 
trying to decide military strategy on the 
floor of the House. How ridiculous can 
this be when we have neither the author- 
ity, responsibility nor expertise to do 'so. 

I agree with my friend, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, when he said a moment 
ago, “let us stand behind our Commander 
in Chief." I do so, proudly and unwaver- 
ingly. 

But in addition to the importance of 
supporting President Nixon there is an- 
other consideration, my colleagues— are 
we going to stand behind our men in 
Vietnam? _ 

Let me tell you about a little experi- 
ence— it probably will not influence any- 
one clamoring to tie the President's 
hands— but it influenced me. Not too long 
ago we had a Lieutenant Frishman, the 
naval pilot who was shot down just south 
of Hanoi, as I remember, and was one 
of the. thre& Americans recently released 
by the Communists. 

As he tesMed^ before our committee, 
and he was ; ^prisoner of the North Viet- 
namese for 2 years, I recall him as he was 
sitting there laboring to light a cigarette 
with an immobile right hand. He could 
not dp it wf bec^use k his elbow had been 
shattered when he was shot down. This 


young man who had lost 65 pounds while 
he was a prisoner of war — and we have 
some 1,500 Americans who are prisoners 
of war or missing in action over there at 
this very moment — they will get the mes- 
sage of what is being said here by many 
people today. 

X remember this lieutenant as he said, 
“You know, Mr. Congressman, the worst 
part about my whole experience was not 
when I was shot down and they picked 
me up and put me on display around the 
various villages. It was not when they 
taunted me and stuck me with sticks or 
as they threw rocks at me and all that — 
or as they put me in solitary confinement 
or as they did not give me the proper 
medical treatment which resulted in the 
loss of use of my right arm now.” He 
said, “The worst part of my experience 
was the broadcast each morning and 
each evening.” I asked him, “What 
broadcast?'” He responded, “That is the 
time when the Communists broadcast the 
actual voices of American leaders — even 
U.S. Senators — who are condemning our 
position in Vietnam.” 

Let us remember this, my colleagues. 
We have over 400,000 young men over 
there now. They did not ask to go over 
there. They went over there because 
their country asked them to go. We had 
better be a little concerned about them 
and in protecting their interests and 
not further demoralize them. 

Of course, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is interested in the loss of lives 
and in trying to deescalate the war. Who 
is not interested in that in this body? 
Certainly no one hopes and prays for 
peace any more than I. 

But let us remember this, that the 
No. 1 man who is to receive the onus of 
all of this operation now, which I think is 
long overdue, in knocking out these 
sanctuaries, the No. i man who receives 
the onus is the Commander in Chief. God 
knows, aside from the loved ones of our 
boys over there, no one is more interested 
in saving the lives of the Americans in 
Vietnam than the President himself. He 
has the ultimate responsibility, which is 
indeed an awesome one. 

Now let us get this thing in the proper 
perspective. We have not pulled the rug 
out from under our other Commanders 
in Chief. Then too, let us think about 
the over 400,000 young Americans fight- 
ing over there right now. Let us not 
demoralize them. 

It has been said the President would 
accept the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Findley). 
Frankly I should like to see no restric- 
tions on him but that amendment is 
certainly the least objectionable. As I 
close let me say again it is not only a 
matter of supporting the Commander in 
Chief, who desperately needs and de- 
serves our support at this critical time, 
but also our action would encourage those 
courageous young men in Southeast Asia. 

Let us think about them and let us 
get on with the business of passing this 
bill. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. LEGGETT asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
clude in my remarks a petition from the 
Nationr.1 Cathedral School deploring 
the actions of President Nixon in South- 
east Asia and condemning his flagrant 
abuse of Presidential authority extend- 
ing the war in Vietnam to Cambodia. 

May 5, 1970. 

Dear Congressmen : We the students of Na- 
tional Cathedral School deplore the actions of 
President Nixon in Southeast Asia. We con- 
demn his flagrant abuse of Presidential au- 
thority in extending the war in Viet Nam to 
Cambodia. 

We hereby urge the Members of Congress 
to support the Reid Amendment to the 
Military Procurement Bill, as a statement of 
protest against the Nixon Policy, 

Stand up for peace. Now, 

Sincerely, 

Nill Gyorgy, Lisa Capell, Wendy Mint, 
Deborah Van Dyke, Mae Wells, Jenny 
Glenduring, Susan Garcia Wolf, Sue 
Lentz, Lynn Sloan, Margaret Key (lib- 
rarian) . 

Mary D. McReynolds, Kim Moss, Swan 
Conway, Zan Sloan, Ann Harmon, 
Sharon Stafford, Mary Clare Mekall, 
Gina Thompson, Patricia Row, Carol 
McMaron. Karen Lindstrom. 

Sara Evans, Judy Karasik, Mircusa War- 
burton, Deify Fowler, Dale Logsdon, 
Betsy Kelley, Frances Ticklen, Grace 
Bullen, Sydney Jaffe, Sarah Zimmer- 
man, Cynl Craig. 

Gail Pabarue, Can Moss, Gigi Farnham, 
Lisa Ross, Pamela Barthen, Alice 
Armstrong, Nancy Ouverson, Nancy 
Nelson, Valerie Dawn Ruebrish, Kathi 
Aibogast, Carol Thomson, Diana 
Vaterner. 

Michelle L. Butler, Christine Sweet, Caro- 
lyn Peace, Katy Straus, Lisa Kodeen, 
Laurie Huntsman, Elspeth Farmer, Sue 
Lawrence, Elizabeth Fry (teacher of 
history), Winifred J. Mew. 

Christian Fraly, Peggy Millen, Bebecca 
Baxter, Jeanne D. Meeker (teacher of 
French) , Michael Grant, Devon Miller, 
Corey Nikobric, Sarah Hardison, Vicki 
Rand, Sally Hechinger. 

Alida Metcalf, Yolanda Hontealegre, Even 
Tierman, Randy Aufather, Ginger 
Carton, Alfonso Lima, Mickey Rath- 
bun, Dorothy Gove (teacher of Eng- 
lish), Stephanie T. Farrior, Weston 
Mewhite, 

Linda Poliak, Henen Estill, Dean Rich- 
' ards, Alison Rea, Sage Cater, Lynn 
Burwell (brother over in Vietnam), 
Nancy Dudley (brother to go in June) , 
Ann Butler (uncle in Vietnam), Amy 
Ignatius, Linda Terrell, Marina Shultz, 
Verity Comonte, Elison Mayfield, Jen- 
nifer Knauer, Eugene Maechling, Pam- 
ela Hackes, Nancy Martz. 

Deborah Washington, Elizabeth Barber, 
Patricia Jones, Lisa Gunter, Annett 
J. Holloway, Vicki-Ann E. Assedero, 
Myrnlan Lundbergh, Roberto Piglour, 
Antonio Feigo. 

Claire Ferguson, Laura Hardison, Cyn- 
thia Luessenhop, Shain Evans, Diana 
Barco, D. Sherry, Cornelia Ravenal, 
Michele Tanaka, Harriet Granet, Janet 
Mize. 

Rose Cooper, Dolwen Mauzon, Diana 
Ridgley, Louana M. Lackey (Mrs. Mel- 
vin W.) , Suzie Powell, Julia Albert, 
Diane Doyle. Anne McGehon, Jessica 
Herzstein, Ana Ellicott. 

Sarah Lang, Andrea Loring, Gail Her, 
Daphne LeFeaver, H. Ferguson, J. 
Barker (teacher), Betsy Mott, Casey 

, Becky Frailey, Anne Kenney. 

Patrice Yager, Priscilla Blakeslee, Patsy 
F. Davis, Gigi Rinkin, S. Ketcham, 
A. Baxter, C. Shelton, R. Dorburton, 
Lisa Gladstone, Amity Janou. 
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Lorraine, White, Suzanne Fogei, Molly 
' Carrpll, Ruth Nortz, Cathy Bushneli, 

‘ Joslfii. DeFu.y, Daphne De Buy, Cath- 
erine .Stirling, Klki Lundfcerg, Lyn 

Cecily Rock, Nancy Beal, Terry McDowell, 
Crawford (hall porter) , Mary Kimm, 
Di^na . Myers, Marjorie Batchelor, 
jg, -——I' (teacher) , Michele Spit-tier, 
t#w^nce,. Elizabeth Epstein . 

. I would reply to the gentleman from 
Louisiana, who attempted to paraphrase 
the parliamentary procedure that is go- 
ing to be pursued here this afternoon. 
The vote will come first on the Bingham 
amendment to restrict the President 
from authorizing further attacks in 
North Vietnam. .1 think if we want the 
SALT talks to proceed, if we think that 
the peace talks in Paris have any mean- 
ing whatsoever, if we think that we are 
getting any place at. all with the Chinese 
in Warsaw, and if it is reasonable to talk 
to them at all, certainly we should not 
risk the aborting, of those talks by 100- * 
plane bombing raids attempting to take 
out a few antiaircraft emplacements in 
North Vietnam. Certainly that is not 
going to protect American reconnais- 
sance planes. We have plenty of ways to 
protect those planes without reinstigat- 
fiig the bombing activities in that area. 

I would say the next vote that is going 
to occur— and if we favor peace talks, I 
say support the Bingham amendment — 
the next vote will, occur on my amend- 
ment to the Findley amendment, and I 
would say that if we are interested in 
maintaining the prerogatives of Con- 
gress, and for. the, first time in 5 years 
asserting ourselves in a meaningful way 
with respect to American foreign policy, 
tips, will be the first opportunity we shall 
have to do so. We have carried on mean- 
* ingless debate or collateral discussion on 
many, many issues.. We have had special 
orders on the floor of this Congress. We 
have had 1 -minute speeches. We have 
had colloquies. But this is the first op- 
portunity that we have had even to come 
before this body admittedly by way of a 
back-door authorization bill to bring out 
the points that need to be brought out 
with respect to overall American policy 
fix Southeast Asia. 

I would like to cite at this time an- 
other quotation. A few minutes ago I 
heard the distinguished minority leader 
talk about giving authority to the Pres- 
ident to move into Cambodia, and, of 
course, my distinguished colleague on the 
committee from Louisiana said, “Follow 
the leader. Follow the chief.” 

t would say this: I have not followed 
the leader, either when lie has been of 
my party or of the opposition party, 
when I thought he was wrong. I believe 
the reason we, are in Vietnam today is 
that too many. Members here have all 
followed the leader. We have all assumed 
that the Pentagon has some magic in- 
formation and some magic ability to 

make these great decisions. But I find 
that Z. years, ago, according to the records 
~ Of the Library of Congress, the distin- 
guished minority leader being quoted by 
the United Press International as 
follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 10, 1968] 
Consult Hill on “Hot Pursuit,” Ford Asks 

House Republican Leader Gerald R. Ford 
called on President Johnson yesterday to 
clear with Congress before committing U.S. 
troops to any “hot pursuit” of Communist 
troops across the Cambodian border from 
Vietnam. 

“Personally I feel they have not made a 
case for hot pursuit,” he told a news con- 
ference in commenting on current Admin- 
istration efforts to bar use of Cambodia as 
a Communist sanctuary in the war. 

“It is important that they [the Adminis- 
tration] come to Congress, present the prob- 
lem, and get our concurrence before they 
adopt a new policy of hot pursuit. This would 
be a drastic change,” he said. 

Ford said he believes North Vietnam is 
displaying a “change of attitude” that could 
lead to negotiations and an end to the war, 
but he warned against any cessation of U.S, 
bombing until Hanoi also scales down the 
conflict. At a minimum, he said, North Viet- 
nam should halve the flow of manpower and 
supplies across its border into South 
Vietnam, 

Ford generally supported Mr. Johnson’s 
conduct of the war. He said the recent In- 
tensification of air raids over North Vietnam 
represented a change of policy which he, as 
well as others, pressed on the President for 
months before it was ordered. 

While denying any inside knowledge, Ford 
said current “feelers” from Hanoi on the pos- 
sibility of statring negotiations may have 
resulted from the new pressure from the air. 
He said these Communist approaches appear 
“at least superficially” to reflect a change In 
attitude. 

He commended Mr. Johnson’s cautious re- 
sponse to Hanoi's reported willingness to talk 
if the bombing is halted. 

On another point Ford said that he still 
does not think President Johnson has made 
a case for his proposed tax increase, and he 
does not believe Congress will approve it. Mr. 
Johnson’s proposed curbs on overseas travel 
impress most members as an “expedient” 
rather than a solution but likely will be 
approved in some form. 

Of course, the policy we are pursuing 
today is not “hot pursuit.” It is a cal- 
culated operation. You do not get 50,000 
troops together on the spur of the 
moment or in an afternoon. 

This took at least 2 or 3 weeks or a 
month of activity. Did they come to the 
Congress or did they consult with us? 
The Secretary of State said they were 
going to consult with the appropriate 
people in the Congress. 

Now, what is the- difference between 
the situation then and the present situ- 
ation? The only difference I can see is 
that then we were talking about hot pur- 
suit, and now we are talking about a 
carefully planned major operation, 
which is a far more serious matter. So 
the prior concurrence Mr. Ford felt was 
essential to hot pursuit is even more es- 
sential to a planned offensive. 

The purpose of the amendment now 
before us is to require exactly what Mr. 
Ford said he wanted, and I hope I shall 
have the pleasure of his support for it. 

What we have here is a singlehanded 
redefining of the Constitution on the 
part of the President. Not only was the 
Congress not asked for its advice and 
consent; we were not even notified. The 
North Vietnamese apparently knew 
about this operation 3 days in advance, 


the Veterans of Foreign Wars got a few 
hours’ advance notice, but we had to read 
about it in the papers. 

We cannot let this go on. If the only 
way the Congress can make its will felt 
is to place explicit restrictions on author- 
ization and appropriations bills, then let 
us do it. 

As far as the Cambodian operation it- 
self is concerned, I say for God’s sake 
let us stop confusing Vietnam with 
World War II. You cannot win a guer- 
rilla war by going after strong points, 
road crossings, supply centers, and things 
like that; the other side is too dispersed. 
Any guerrilla force knows it cannot allow 
itself to depend on any single point, or 
any 20 points, because these are liable to 
be knocked out. The idea of attacking 
central points attracts us because it lets 
us use our firepower, but let us not kid 
ourselves into thinking it has any last- 
ing effect. What we have here is just an- 
other search-and-destroy operation: the 
kind of thing we abandoned 2 years ago 
because it was not doing us any good. 

You just cannot hope to deny supplies 
to a guerrilla army of this type. The 
amount of supplies they need to keep 
going is a tiny fraction of what they can 
bring in. 

We were led to believe the COSVN 
headquarters was sitting right out in 
the open, smug and inviting; all we had 
to do was decide to take it out. Now we 
find our generals saying they are not 
sure where it is, and they are not even 
sure what it looks like. Maybe it does 
not exist at all. 

It is bad enough that we further 
alienate our allies and divide our people 
at home with this move that has almost 
no hope of improving our position in 
Southeast Asia. But the fact is that every 
time we have escalated the other side 
has escalated in return. If anybody can 
suggest why he does not expect the pat- 
tern to hold true in this case, I would 
like to hear it. 

The administration does not even 
seem to have a clear idea of what its 
motivation is. Half the administration 
spokesmen say we have to wipe out the 
tremendous North Vietnamese force in 
Cambodia before it overruns all of 
Southeast Asia. The other half say the 
North Vietnamese Army is depleted and 
decimated, Vietnamization is a brilliant 
success, and the Cambodian action is 
merely useful in clinching our victory. 

I do not like this operation, and I wish 
the President had not listened to the 
wrong advisers. But it is underway, and 
I do not suppose we can cut it off in the 
middle. 

The amendment we are considering 
would not do that. I think it is as moder- 
ate and restrained as we can get and still 
protect the national interest. 

„ The amendment will not go into effect 
until July 1 — 8 weeks from now. By that 
time, the current operation will be over. 
Yesterday the President told us he ab- 
solutely expects to be out of Cambodia 
within 6 weeks. He said if he is still in 
there by the beginning of fiscal 197 L he 
is going to get some ensign and make 
him phairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
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Staff. So the amendment will not affect 
the present operation. 

It also will not affect the use of ad- 
visers and air support. 

What it will, do is confine our part of 
the ground war to Vietnam. We have to 
do this, y^e are not going to make the 
war smaller by making it bigger. 

I am sure that enlarging the war is 
the last thing our colleague from Illi- 
nois Paul Findley wants to see, but in 
fact his amendment will give the Presi- 
dent carte blanche to enlarge the war 
any time he feels like it. 

The clause that permits operations in 
Laos, Thailand, or Cambodia only “to 
protect the lives of American troops re- 
maining in South Vietnam” is so broad 
it could be interpreted as justifying al- 
most any conceivable military operation 
in Southeast Asia. This is the new Ton- 
kin Gulf resolution. Remember all the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution did was to au- 
thorize the President to “take all neces- 
sary measures to repel any armed attack 
against the forces of the United States.” 

The clause in the Findley substitute 
that requires the President to report to 
Congress after he sends in the troops is 
not going to do us much good either. The 
President could commit us to a simul- 
taneous invasion of Norway, France, and 
Canada, and he could appear before this 
body, wrap himself in the flag, and get a 
standing ovation. Once American boys 
are committed, critical analysis becomes 
almost impossible. 

The time to consult with Congress is 
before the commitment of troops, not 
afterward. Consultation after the fact 
is not consultation at all ; the President 
might as well just let us read about it 
in the papers. 

So what we have in the Findley sub- 
stitute is the Tonkin Gulf resolution of 
Cambodia. We have seen where the first 
Tonkin Gulf resolution got us; now fpr 
God’s sake let us not have another one. 

1 The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. ( 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the right to object. I hesitate to do this. 
I hope the gentleman from California 
will withdraw his request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr, GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike, the requisite number or words. 

(Mr. GtTBSER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr, GUBSER. Mr. Chairman/ I agree 
wholeheartedly with the statement made 
by one of the previous speakers. This is- 
sue prbbably has caused a greater divi- 
sion among the American people than 
any other I have experienced in my life- 
time. 

Ther$ i§ po question about the emotion 
of the moment, 1 think we as responsible 
legislators ought to inquire within our 
consciences and, ask ourselves if we are 
not attempting to legislate out of emo- 
tion. Are we trying to write a law in a 
few minutes this afternoon because a cer- 
tain segment of our society has seen fit 
to influence change by rioting and burn- 
ing and killing? 


If that is the case, then let us disband 
the Congress of the United States and 
go back to the old Boston Tea Party 
technique. Mob violence and anarchistic 
practices may be acceptable as a force for 
change in totalitarian nations but not 
in this Republic. 

We are here to reason. 

I sympathize with everyone who is 
disgusted with this war, and I share 
their view. I state to you very frankly 
that if the Gulf of Tonkin resolution were 
under consideration today, and I had rea- 
son to believe it would be used as it has 
been used in Southeast Asia, I would vote 
against it. I do not believe we should ever 
again back our way into a war as we did 
in Vietnam. 

Furthermore, once we committed 
American troops to moral combat, they 
deserved the chance to win. But we re- 
fused that chance and followed a policy 
which featured the greatest misuse of air 
power in the history of warfare. So I have 
grown disgusted and disillusioned with 
this war. So much so that, last Thursday, 
in the well of this House, I rose and spoke 
against any involvement in Cambodia, 
even including military advisers. 

I did so in good conscience, because I 
believed wholeheartedly that this could 
be another means of backing ourselves 
into a full-scale war in Cambodia with a 
commitment of advisers today ^nd more 
support tomorrow, and full-scale support 
the day after tomorrow. 

On the following day I went to the 
White House and heard the President of 
the United States forthrightly explain 
what he did and why. He explained the 
alternatives which he was forced to 
choose between. One was immediate 
withdrawal of our forces — which most 
people would like if they could have the 
ideal. The other alternative was to con- 
tinue the Vietnamization program and a 
gradual programed withdrawal of forces 
so that by next year we would have prac- 
tically every one of our ground combat 
forces out of Vietnam. 

Our President, as Commander in 
Chief, saw fit to reject immediate with- 
drawal as a policy, and his only alterna- 
tive then was to protect his Vietnamiza- 
tion program to give the South Viet- 
namese time and the training and the 
wherewithal to defend themselves. 

It was the PresIHent’s point of view 
this his withdrawal program was de- 
pendent on destroying caches of supplies 
and the underground bunkers ^across the 
border. He reasoned that as long as these 
supplies and facilities existed American 
lives were in danger and withdrawal of 
U.S. forces would be delayed. He con- 
vinced me of his absolute unqualified 
sincerity in accomplishing that objective 
only and then withdrawing from Cam- 
bodia. 

Therefore, since these are the alter- 
natives, and since the President has ac- 
cepted Vietnamization and the continued 
withdrawal of U.S. forces as his policy 
and he chose to move to insure the suc- 
cess of that policy, the only question left 
is what can we in Congress do to speed 
up that withdrawal to the fastest prac- 
tical rate. Speedy withdrawal is what I 
want and what everybody wants — just 
as fast as we can get it. 

So I raise the question: Is this the 


vehicle to accomplish that purpose? If 
we pass this Reid amendment, what do 
we have? We would be simply stating 
that after July 1 we cannot commit a 
single U.S. ground combat force to Cam- 
bodia unless it uses ships, missiles, air- 
craft, tracked vehicles, or rifles which 
were bought prior to July 1, 1970. This 
bill does not authorize a cent for per- 
sonnel, for nontracked vehicles, or for 
operation and maintenance. It applies 
only to procurement which will take 
place in years to come. Taken in con- 
text with the fact that the President 
has promised a withdrawal from Cam- 
bodia long before July 1 it is obvious 
that the Reid amendment will have no 
effect on the withdrawal rate from Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam. 

The proper vehicle is to amend the 
appropriation bill which deals with the 
entire military budget including man- 
power. Last year’s appropriations bill 
forbids the use of ground combat forces 
in Laos and Thailand. That language 
can be repeated in this years bill and 
Cambodia can be added. I will support 
such a limitation. 

I believe we should vote the Reid 
amendment down, and support the 
Findley amendent. Then we should take 
the rational and unemotional next step 
of limiting the commitment of ground 
combat forces to Laos, Thailand, and 
Cambodia in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. PIKE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PIICE. Mr. Chairman, I found 
much to agree with in what was said by 
'the previous speaker, but I cannot accept 
the proposition which I have heard year 
after year after year, that this is not the 
right time and this is not the right ve- 
hicle to do anything or say anything 
about Southeast Asia. We always hear 
this. It is never the right time and it is 
never the right vehicle. It never has been 
the right time and it never has been the 
right vehicle. 

As I said, I agree with much of what 
the previous speaker said. I simply do 
not know whether the President’s moves, 
so far as Cambodia is concerned, were 
right or wrong. I believe that the mili- 
tary advantages to be gained from them 
are going to be less than the political 
disadvantages which are obvious from 
his having taken them, but I cannot 
prove it. 

But there were things we heard at the 
White House yesterday of which I do 
approve. We heard, for example, that 
we had been requested to provide 400,000 
troops in Cambodia, and the President 
said “No.” We heard that we had been 
requested to provide, after that, for a 
lesser number, 200,000 troops, and the 
President said *“No.” And we were re- 
quested to provide advisers, and he said 
“No.” ‘ 

However, to say that by passing the 
Leggett amendment or the Reid of New 
York amendment we are tying the Presi- 
dent’s hands is pure “hogwash.” This is a 
bill to authorize the procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, ships, and tracked combat 
vehicles with fiscal year 1971 funds. The 
least length of time that we are going 
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to get tanks in the hands of our troops 
with fiscal year 1971 funds is 2 years 
from now, and planes will take longer 
than that, and missiles will take longer 
than that. ' 

The only way we are tying the Presi- 
dent’s hands by adopting the Leggett 
amendment or the Held of New York 
amendment would be if our troops are 
going to be in Cambodia 2 years from 
now. 

I hope that the Leggett amendment is 
adopted. I hope that the Reid of New 
York amendment is adopted. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
preceding speaker has made a point very 
clearly today which I raised in the col- 
loquy last week, about the immediate 
effect and impact of any of the amend- 
ments which we are now considering. 

We need to get down to the practical 
aspects, as the gentleman from New York 
has just done. We are not hurting the 
Commander in Chief when we state here 
a principle which is to take effect July 1,^ 
and which expresses a deep national con-’ 
viction that Congress as representatives 
of the people should assert itself on this 
vital issue. 

What we are doing, if we adopt one of 
the pending amendments is expressing 
the sense of the Congress. We have the 
opportunity on a bill which is certainly 
relevant to the whole issue; a military 
procurement authorization bill, to state 
what the sense of Congress is. I believe 
we ought to do that, even though it may 
have a limited legal effect. 

Frankly, I said so last week, and I do 
not believe it is going to tie the admin- 
istration’s hands one bit, but it will tell 
the President and the American people 
clearly that the Congress insists on 
being consulted prior to the commitment 
of American military forces in foreign 
countries. 

This is why I support the Leggett 
amendment as against the Findley 
amendment. The Findley amendment 
whitewashes the whole constitutional 
question of the President’s action of April 
30 of committing U.S. forces in Cambodia. 
I don’t believe the Congress should do 
that at this time. We ought to have, I 
think, sometime, somewhere, in a proper 
committee of this House, a full review 
of the entire Constitutional question. 

In, the present instance the President 
resolved the issue in his own mind as 
the Commander in Chief. He cites the 
rationale of pursuit in self-defense and 
need to protect lives of Americans in 
South Vietnam. He has also used the 
rationale that the territory which was 
entered is not Cambodian territory; that 
it is under the. total control of the Com- 
munists and therefore there was no in- 
vasion and therefore we did not cross 
the border of a neutral country which, 
by the way, objected to our entry. 

That is fine if you can accept it; if it 
is legally sustainable under our constitu- 
tion; if the Congress wants to go along 
with it and the American people will ac- 
cept it. But I do not think we ought to 


back into this kind 6f involvement by way 
of the Findley amendment, which en- 
dorses what the President has done, and 
grant him the approval of Congress in 
the future on powers which the President 
alleges he has under the Constitution, but 
which are widely disputed. I know the 
Findley amendment is offered in perfectly 
good faith. It supports fully the Presi- 
dent’s incursions into Cambodia. It 
"whitewashes the whole question of the 
constitutional issue, which I believe, 
gentlemen, is fundamental. Accordingly 
I submit we should not support it. 

Mr. Chairman/ why did we announce 
the incursion? Why did we announce the 
number of U.S. personnel involved? Why 
did we announce the composition of the 
forces? Why did we announce our ob- 
jective? Why did we announce that the 
United States was coming out on July 1? 
If the United States has told all that to 
everybody, then what is the big surprise? 
Why not have consulted the Congress in 
advance? 

This announcement by the President 
was of very major international and do- 
mestic importance. It was not a mere 
military stratagem previously endorsed. 

Why should not the representatives of 
the people, the U.S. Congress, at least the 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services Com- 
mittees have been advised before the 
fact? 

Mr. Chairman, I enter this debate on 
the pending amendment not only as a 
Member of the U.S. Congress with nearly 
16 years’ tenure but also as a member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, as 
chairman of the Inter -American Affairs 
Subcommittee; as a former chairman 
and now ranking majority member of 
the International Organizations and 
Movements Subcommittee; as a member 
of the State Department’s Organizations 
and Foreign Operations; and the Special 
Subcommittee for the Review of Foreign 
Aid Programs. By appointment of Rich- 
ard Nixon I represented the U.S. Govern- 
ment as a delegate to the 24th General 
Assembly of the United Nations. I have 
supported the foreign policies of our Gov- 
ernment under Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon. 

Foreign policy is not and should never 
be a partisan issue, but now I am most 
concerned. The question before us today 
is simply — should U.S. ground combat 
forces be committed in yet another coun- 
try in Southeast Asia with no prior 
consultation with the Congress? Unfor- 
tunately, this issue must be debated in 
the past tense since thatcommitment has 
already been made. 

When the President announced on the 
evening of April 30 that American 
ground combat forces were that evening 
preparing to enter the Communist held 
sanctuaries in Cambodia, I immediately 
made my reactions and my analysis of 
this action known to the news media. 

I stated that I was shocked and dis- 
mayed at this additional commitment of 
American ground forces in another coun- 
try in Indochina when we had recently 
been assured that such a commitment 
would not be made. Is this Cambodian 
thrust a signal to the world — that the 
United States is committed to the entire 
struggle in Indochina? 


I made it clear that I am not for a 
major commitment of our ground forces 
in Cambodia or any other place at this 
time. 

I also questioned whether the Presi- 
dent’s action would bring Hanoi to the 
bargaining table. In my judgment, I 
felt that it would not. Hanoi has never 
demonstrated any intention of seriously 
considering the substantive issues in ne- 
gotiations — whether facing greater mili- 
tary pressures as in the past or whether 
facing the withdrawal policy of the pres- 
ent. Therefore, I felt it was unrealistic 
to expect that our planned action in 
Cambodia would bring about a greater 
willingness on the part of Hanoi to ne- 
gotiate — but rather an escalation in 
Hanoi’s military response could almost 
definitely be expected. 

I said that if our military assessment 
at the time of the President’s decision 
was that the enemy was so weak and 
battered that this assault could be di- 
rected and completed in a relatively short 
time, and our objectives accomplished, 
the President’s gamble would have been 
a successful one. Unfortunately, we have 
no evidence whatsoever that this is the 
state of the enemy forces. 

I added that the danger lies in the 
alternative — if our ground troops are not 
reasonably successful, it would necessi- 
tate an increased American commitment 
for the very same reasons that were urged 
'as a basis for the Presidnet’s initial 
decision. 

It was also clear to me that the Presi- 
dent had completely reversed his policy 
in several respects. First, the commit- 
ment in Cambodia was made by the Pres- 
ident despite assurances that no such 
commitment would be made. Second, the 
commitment was made without the prior 
approval or consultation with the Con- 
gress despite the President’s assurance 
that such consultation would take place. 
Third, the President has given assur- 
ances that we were seeking a political 
solution to the war through continued 
peace negotiations, U.S. troop with- 
drawal and Vietnamization. By expand- 
ing our commitment into Cambodia, it 
would appear that he has now not only 
reverted to the previous policy of mili- 
tary escalation but has elected to expand 
the war into new frontiers. 

To further confound the issue, Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers, appeared 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on March 26. I interrogated him 
specifically on the question of whether 
U.S. ground forces were to be committed 
in any other area. He assured me that 
there were no plans for such action. 

Mr. Chairman, subsequent events have 
begun to corroborate my immediate re- 
actions. U.S. forces have met little re- 
sistance in the three sanctuary areas 
entered last week. Some ammunition and 
supplies have been seized — some food has 
been obtained and some buildings razed. 
Today, three more sanctuaries were in- 
vaded by United States and South Viet- 
namese ground forces. It would appear 
that immediate results at least did not 
justify the tremendous military, political 
and foreign policy decisions of the 
President. 

The President has assured us that 
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troops will be quickly withdrawn— and 
that no U.S. troops will advance tether 
than 21 miles inside the border of Cam- 
bodia. I hope this is in fact the situa- 
tion. The news first advised us that U.S. 
troops would be In Cambodia only a few 
weeks — 3 or 4. Then the estimate was 
reported as 6 or 8 certainly prior to the 
start of the rainy season. Now the re- 
port is that they will certainly be out by 
July 1 — will U.S. troops be there longer? 
Only the President knows but we must 
guess. 

Mr. Chairman, X call to the attention 
of our colleagues recent editorials from 
the Miami Herald and the Miami News 
which express similar disappointments 
and reservations regarding the Presi- 
dent's decision: 

[From the Miami Herald, Apr. 28, 1970] 

Indochina Is No Place for the United 
States To Fight 

President Nixon has corfie to the hard 
rock of decision. 

Should the United States respond to ap- 
peals for aid from the beleaguered Cambo- 
dian government, supplying arms at least 
and later men, as in Vietnam, at most? 

Or should this country recognize the fact 
that there is an Asian, or Indochina, war 
involving Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, 
which outsiders cannot reconcile? 

The first question, if answered affirma- 
tively, would reverse the de-escalation of 
the Vietnam phase of what has been all 
along an Asian conflict at the very time that 
Mr. Nixon was making good on his pledges 
of troop withdrawals. It would also risk 
headlong U.S. involvement on the premise 
that the government of Premier Lon Nol in 
Phnom Penh otherwise would collapse. 

Reports from Saigon that recently ousted 
Premier Sihanouk, a “neutral” in the same 
sense that anyone can be a neutral in Ire- 
land, may be spirited into Cambodia raise 
the odds against Lon Nol. His government 
has been vigorously anti- Communist. 

Secondly, arid on the other hand, the war 
is a political hybrid. The temptation is 
strong to let these peoples of ancient cul- 
tures stew in their own mortal juices. 

In recent weeks there have been whole- 
sale killings of Vietnamese in Cambodia 
without distinction as to their politics. As 
long as five years ago, Prince Sihanouk was 
charging before the United Nations that the 
Vietnamese are “eternal Imperialists’' in- 
tent on gobbling up Cambodia. 

-The quarrel goes even farther back in the 
history of Southeast Asia. 

The Khmers, or Cambodians, once had 
an empire which extended over large parts 
of Vietnam, Labs and Thailand. In the 14th 
Century, the Vietnamese began encroaching 
on the Khmers and in feOO years had wrestled 
away the Mekong Delta region of Cambodia. 
Thailand, or Siam, joined the match ^>ver 
the next three centuries'. The whole area 
of Indochina was glued together under the 
French, only to come unstuck in recent 
times. Hatred of the French was perhaps no 
more intense that hatred of one another. 

There is no role here that the United 
States can play without further loss of life, 
treasure and prestige. It is time to get shed 
not only of the war in Vietnam but the 
vlairger war of which it is a part. In one 
fashion or another it has gone on for cen- 
turies, and probably is fated to go on for 
centuries more. ‘ 

[From the Miami Heraid, Apr. 30, 1970] 

Deeper Into Asian War: Who Asked 
Congress? 

In “a "necessary and effective measure to 
save American and other free world lives” the 


United States is sending advisers, tactical air 
strikes and oher support for South Viet- 
namese operations in Cambodia. 

This is the Pentagon’s confirmation of an 
announcement from Saigon of an operation 
already launched. Thus in a matter of a few 
days the United States has gone from ship- 
ping limited arms supplies to Cambodia to 
active participation in a war on the soil of 
that country. 

The move is shocking all the more for its 
cynicism. South Vietnamese units, says Sai- 
gon, have been ordered “to return to the ter- 
ritory of the Republic of Vietnam right after 
the completion of the operation in the spirit 
of the respect of the independence, neu- 
trality and the territory of neighboring Cam- 
bodia,” 

It is true that Cambodia has been used as 
a refuge and a supply area by the Viet Cong 
and the North Vietnamese. It is true also 
that the independence of Cambodia has been 
threatened by both elements, plus its own 
dissidents. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
United States is fighting on the territory 
of another nation without a declaration of 
war by Congress and apparently without 
candid consultation with leaders of that 
body. 

The Constitution delegates to Congress the 
authority to declare war. That power evi- 
dently has been passed to the Pentagon 
without constitutional amendment. 

The commitment to Cambodia, with even 
more than the earmarks of the involvement 
in Vietnam, comes at a time of trouble not 
only at home but in other parts of the 
world. 

A widening of the war in Asia, where an- 
cient quarrels have repeatedly ensnared 
Westerners to their woe, is bound to be cost- 
ly in blood and treasure. Cambodia is a 
country about the size of the State of Wash- 
ington with a frail army and an abiding hos- 
tilility for the Vietnamese — all Vietnamese. 
Forays across the border can only lead to 
deeper and deeper involvement in what Is 
now acknowledged to be the “Indochina 
war.” 

While the head of this country is turned 
the Soviet Union has sent pilots to man 
Egyptian aircraft in a manner reminiscent 
of the Spanish Civil War a generation ago. 
This is a grave development in an area of 
the world where the national interest of 
the United States is plainly visible. In a few 
days this open and documented Russian in- 
tervention in the Middle East conflict could 
swing the balance of power against Israel, the 
only friend of this country in that embattled 
area. 

Neither development bodes any good for 
the American people, who must pay the 
price of a faltering leadership. 


[From the Miami News, May 1, 1970] 
Nixon Has Put Us in a New War 

In the strange semantics of our war in 
Southeast Asia, dispatching troops into a 
foreign country is not an invasion, fighting 
in a new country is not an expansion, in- 
creased military activity is not an escalation. 

If only President Nixon could make it so 
by saying it's so. But taking the administra- 
tion’s own advice, we must heed what the 
President is doing and not what he is saying. 

What he is clearly doing, despite his ra- 
tionalizations to the contrary last night, is 
putting us into a new war, enlarging the 
risk of Chinese intervention, endangering 
more American troops in a corner of the 
world where our involvement is questionable 
and our future obscure. 

. Sen. George McGovern, who happened to 
be in Miami at the time of the President’s 
address, summed it up in one word: “Ap- 
palling.” 

Senator McGovern is a Democrat and a 
long-time dove on Vietnam whose assessment 
might have been predicted. Yet the com- 


ments of several members of Mr. Nixon’s own 
party during hearings earlier this week before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in- 
dicate that even the Vietnam hawks will be 
apprehensive over this new development. 

It would be comforting to believe that Mr. 
Nixon can make good on his promise that 
this incursion will last only long enough to 
wipe out a North Vietnamese sanctuary. Then 
our troops will be withdrawn and we can 
proceed with the “Vietnam! zation” of the 
original war, the President said. 

Nothing in the history of the Vietnam war, 
however, suggests that the North Vietnamese 
or their Cambodian allies will fight accord- 
ing to our Western ideas of victory and 
defeat. 

Time and again we have raided “sanctu- 
aries” in South Vietnam, proclaimed the area 
secure and gone on to new battlefronts, only 
to see enemy guerrillas melt back into the 
area and continue their operations. What en- 
courages Mr. Nixon to believe that he can 
wipe out a headquarters enclave in Cam- 
bodia, fallback across the border and pro- 
claim a victory? 

Mr. Nixon’s address last night was alarm- 
ingly reminiscent of countless other addresses 
on Southeast Asia in which President John- 
son issued similar proclamations about our 
determination to avoid “defeat” in South- 
east Asia. 

Events proved that Mr. Johnson had po 
clear nation of what a “victory” would con- 
sist of in a conflict that had so many in- 
gredients of a civil war. 

Now we have widened that conflict into a 
new country which is undergoing a civil war 
of Its own, and the war in Vietnam is an- 
other step dloser to becoming a war for all of 
Southeast Asia. 

[From the Miami Herald, May 2, 1970] 

Rerun of a Bad Dream, This Time in 
Cambodia 

First the arms . . . next the military ad- 
visers . . . then the troops. 

The script in Cambodia shockingly is the 
same as the story in Vietnam in the days of 
Kennedy and Johnson. We can hear Lyndon 
Johnson asking Congress for $700 million in 
1965 (this year the war will cost $17 billion) 
when there were 30,000 Americans in the 
jungles and paddy fields and saying: “We 
have no desire to expand the conflict.” 

Reading yesterday of the loss of the first 
GI on official duty In Cambodia we can re- 
call the days of 1963 when the death of a 
single American was a news event and the 
toll mounted alarmingly to eighty. 

Then as now the host government opposed 
American involvement at first. The Vietnam 
government urged the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican advisers. Cambodia, never consulted be- 
fore 8,000 U.S. ground troops crossed its bor- 
ders, “will protest.” 

So a nation that cannot realize its mis- 
takes is condemned to repeat them. This, we 
regret to say, is what President Nixon has 
done in escalating the war in Southeast Asia. 

The intrusion of Cambodia, alongside Viet- 
namese troops only lately regarded as shaky, 
is described as temporary — to clean out North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong command posts 
before the monsoon season begins later in 
May. 

But large bases are under construction. 
This makes a mockery of the national policy 
of withdrawal from the Vietnam war. 

The credibility of Nixon policy also must 
fall in question. Cambodia has been a neu- 
tral. It wishes to remain a neutral. The 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong have 
violated that neutrality. So, over the border, 
to help Cambodia “defend its neutrality.” 

To give Mr. Nixon his due, he is taking a 
military gamble which has enormous risks. 
If he fails he may indeed become “a one- 
term President.” If it succeeds (whatever 
success in this Instance really means) he will 
have spent more blood and treasure in the 
Aslan morass. 
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For mo&t of Congress, and, we believe, most 
Americans are opposed to any more military 
ventures in Asia, Neither Congress nor the 
people were consulted. American troops are 
engaged in yet another foreign country with- 
out a declaration of war against anybody. 

"I promised to end the war,*' said Presi- 
dent Nixon Thursday night. “I shall keep 
that promise. I promised to win a just peace. 
I shall keep that promise. We shall avoid 
a wider war. But we are also determined to 
put an end to this war.” 

We have heard it all before — endless times. 
Sadly, it is not just a bad dream; it is reality 
in all its folly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Bingham and Leggett amendments 
to the Reid amendment and in opposi- 
tion to the Reid amendment and in fa- 
vor of the Findley amendment. 

I find this talk about the Findley 
amendment whitewashing the constitu- 
tional question to be most interesting. 
Actually what this House has been do- 
ing find what this Congress has been do- 
ing has been whitewashing the consti- 
tutional question ever since the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution was passed in the 89th 
Congress. Also during the 90th Con- 
gress, under the previous administra- 
tion, we had an opportunity to see al- 
most 540,000 U.S. troops sent to South 
Vietnam. We saw this war escalated in 
every possible way, and on many oc- 
casions I took to the well of this House 
to denounce the escalation of this war by 
President Johnson and his "no win" 
policies. We kept bombing North Viet- 
nam until, coincidentally, just a few. 
days before the 1968 presidential elec- 
tion. - 

Now I am quite surprised to see some of 
the people who supported the policies of 
the previous administration rushing to 
attack President Nixon, It is a very curi- 
ous about face. 

Let us make no mistake about it. This 
administration inherited a mess in South 
Vietnam. 

It is going to take more than just a 
year of two to straighten out this mess 
and to get ourselves out of Vietnam in 
a proper manner. 

I have already publicly stated last 
week that I do not agree with the Presi- 
dent's move in sending troops into Cam- 
bodia. I further stated that if Thailand, 
Laos and Cambodia as well as South 
Vietnam, all of whom are threatened 
by Communist aggression, really wanted 
to get the Communist forces out of Cam- 
bodia, they could have done so. The com- 
bined population of the countries I have 
just mentioned is approximately 63 mil- 
lion. The population of North Vietnam 
is approximately 19 million. So, if they 
had wanted to do the job, they could 
have done the job. 

I also want to take some very strong 
exception to some of the statements I 
have heard here this afternoon to the 
-effect that Vietnamizing the war in South 
Vietnam will npt work. Let us face the 
facts. It is working and it will work. 

Mr. Chairman, right now, today, there 
are more than 110,000 less U.S. troops in 
South Vietnam than there were on the 
day that President Nixon was inaugu- 


rated, Further, he has already announc- 
ed on April 20, 1970, that in the next 
year he is going to withdraw another 
150,000 U.S. troops from South Viet- 
nam. 

Even though I have stated that I dis- 
agree with the action of sending U.S. 
troops into Cambodia, I do want to make 
it quite clear that we should take no ac- 
tion — and I am totally opposed to tak- 
ing any action — that might in any way, 
whether it be this year, next year or the 
year after — endanger our forces in South 
Vietnam and in Cambodia. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge the adop- 
tion of the Findley amendment and the 
defeat of the other amendments. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

(Mr. ROBISON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, whether 
or not any war is a "right" war is some- 
thing generally for historians to settle. 
Be that as it may, I have long since con- 
cluded that, for us, the war in Vietnam is 
quite clearly the wrong war, at the wrong 
place, and at the wrong time. 

For the people of these United States, 
this whole episode has become a foreign 
policy mistake of historic proportions, 
the true costs of which — in terms other 
than those of lives and treasure — have 
still to be determined. 

Whatever the original justification 
may have been — in fact or theory — for 
our becoming so deeply involved in an 
effort to solve the internal problems of 
South Vietnam, that justification has 
long since disappeared. It seems to me 
that our greatest failure, among the 
many faulty judgments made in the 
past concerning Vietnam, has been our 
failure to keep our role in Southeast 
Asia in proper global perspective. While 
there may have been reason, a good 
many years back now. to try to help the 
people of South Vietnam preserve their 
chance at "self-determination," there 
were equally compelling reasons why 
that effort, on our part, needed to be 
kept strictly limited in nature. 

For, as I said back in May of 1968— 
and there were advance echoes of the 
so-called "Nixon Doctrine” in my re- 
marks — while we may "have a respon- 
sibility — because of our strength — to do 
what we can to help ‘organize a durable 
peace' in this troubled world — to borrow 
the phrase from Dean Rusk, who uses it 
often — we, alone, cannot and should not 
try to insure and maintain peace any- 
where and everywhere in such a world." 

In those same remarks, I questioned 
whether Vietnam was, therefore, the 
proper place to take a stand for "free- 
dom" in the abstract sense, or the wisest 
choice of strategic spots, if such were our 
true purpose, to have drawn an indelible 
line of containment against Communist 
aggression, of either the North Vietnam- 
ese or the Red Chinese variety. 

Finally, on that same occasion, in com- 
menting upon the then-developing pub- 
lic attitude toward Vietnam’s mounting 
costs, I said: 


People have an instinctive feeling, the cor- 
rectness of which is hard to deny, that even 
worthwhile objectives can have a price be- 
yond which it is foolhardy to pay — and 
that — as, in battle, not every bill is of equal 
value in lives so, in a long struggle, not every 
battlefield is worth the same cost to a na- 
tion’s resources. 

Besides this, Mr. Chairman, I have also 
long since concluded that the war in Viet- 
nam — a war we mistakenly and regret- 
tably made "our" war — is not "winnable," 
at least in any practical sense that could 
be related in some fashion to the limited 
purposes that led us into it; and it would 
be my judgment that a vast majority of 
the American people have come to the 
same conclusion. 

In at least an indirect manner, then, 
it was the force of public opinion so re- 
directing itself toward our problem in 
Vietnam that brought about, first, the 
retirement of Lyndon Johnson to private 
life and, then, the election of Richard 
Nixon as his successor. 

Whether or not actually possessed of 
a "plan" to bring the war, insofar as we 
were concerned, to some recognizably 
successful conclusion — an exceedingly 
complex and difficult task under the cir- 
cumstances — most of us thereupon took 
heart from Mr. Nixon's subsequently an- 
nounced policy of "de -Americanizing" 
the conflict by withdrawing so gradually 
therefrom as to leave behind a South 
Vietnam with a chance of surviving on 
its own. Admittedly, such a policy was 
a risky one, offering no guarantee of suc- 
cess. While, in many ways, not con- 
stituting a good solution — and perhaps 
there was none such — I have supported 
this policy as seemingly the only "solu- 
tion" available to us, and I have done so 
against the urging of those who, seeing 
no better or worse way out, have tried 
to tell me we should just quit without 
trying to make the best out of the worst. 

I have also said repeatedly — the most 
recent occasion for doing so following the 
President’s announcement of his plan to 
bring still another 150,000 of our com- 
bat troops out of South Vietnam during 
the next 12 months — that I believed this 
policy of withdrawal to be an "irrever- 
sible" one, paced to but not dependent 
upon the success of the collateral effort 
as also directed by the President to 
"Vietnamize" what might remain of the 
conflict. 

I would, however, be less than honest, 
Mr. Chairman, both with myself and 
those of my constituents who may de- 
pend, in a limited way, upon my judg- 
ment in matters such as this, if I did 
not now admit that the President’s sur- 
prising move— in force— into Cambodia 
has caused me to reexamine this latter 
question. 

On the one hand, I listened intently 
last Thursday as Mr. Nixon declared: 

The action I have taken tonight is indis- 
pensable for the continuing success of the 
withdrawal program. 

And as he then added : 

A majority of the American people want to 
end this war rather than to have it drag on 
interminably, (and) the action I have taken 
tonight will serve that purpose. 
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r While I hope and pray such will prove 
■ to be the case, there is, on the other hand, 
f so many ambiguities about our new situa- 
tion, and so many parallels between this 
most recent decision and certain other 
military decisions as made by former 
President Johnson respecting Vietnam, 
as to lead me to share, evidently, with 
many of my constituents that sinking 
feeling of “here we go again.” 

On the basis of immediate military 
considerations alone, a fairly compelling 
case can, I suppose, be made for the 
President’s difficult— and, in some ways, 
courageous — decision, though I would 
have preferred to see the incursion into 
Cambodia, if there was to be one, made 
by South Vietnamese forces alone. That 
would have been one further way of test- 
ing whatever progress has actually been 
made under the Vietnamization pro- 
gram — and a dramatic test, as well, of 
what most of us had understood to be the 
thrust of the so-called Nixon doctrine 
in such a situation. 

However, the die has already been cast 
for us in the other direction. 

Perhaps our troops in Vietnam can be 
brought home faster through Cambodia; 
I have my reservations about that, but 
time alone, will tell. 

President Nixon has gambled much on 
such a hope. 

He has also apparently gambled much 
on the hope that this show of strength — 
of new resolution — in Indochina will be 
noted by other powers, and in other parts 
of the world, where it is altogether pos- 
sible that the credibility of these United 
States in a crisis situation has come 
under some question. 

I am well aware of the necessity for 
concern in this connection. 

And I am equally well aware of the 
fact — as George Kennan, an outspoken 
critic of the whole Vietnam operation 
has warned us — that : 

Withdrawal from Vietnam is a delicate op- 
eration, and the only person who can ar- 
range and direct it is the President. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the events J>oth of 
the past few days and the shadows cast 
by events yet to come out of all this de- 
mand that we, in Congress, be equally 
aware of our collateral responsibility 
with the President for the direction of 
foreign policy. 

A penetrating editorial in this Mon- 
day’s edition of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal” has reminded us that: 

Though doubts and ambiguities are the 
price of a free society, the purpose of any 
foreign policy strategy Is to preserve our free 
society, not to destroy it. 

The editorialist then goes on to de- 
clare that: 

The Vietnam war has taken such a cruel 
toll in destruction of the bonds of consensus 
and authority that allow a society to operate 
both at home and abroad that, by now," the 
danger of disintegration here is far more 
serious than any military threat In Indo- 
china. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with a heavy 
heart that I conclude such to, indeed, be 
the case; and that any further escalation 
of our involvement in the conflict in In- 
dochina— or any further widening there- 
of— can only hasten that process of dis- 
integration. 


On last Thursday night, the President 
rightly said: 

It is not our power, hut our will and char- 
acter that is being tested. 

But not even the greatest power on 
earth can fight with troubled conscience, 
in a war without seeming end, for pur- 
poses so largely undefined — obtainable at 
only an unreasonable price, however de- 
sirable they may be in coldblooded terms. 

I am therefore voting, today, for the 
Leggett amendment language to be 
added to this bill — inadequate vehicle 
though it may be — expressing the sense 
of Congress against the use of American 
ground combat troops in Cambodia, Laos, 
or Thailand. This is an inadequate vehi- 
cle for such purposes, as we all know, 
because funds for such purposes can only 
be provided' through other legislative 
channels than this — and this bill, if en- 
acted with such an amendment, would 
not even take effect until July 1, since it 
applies only to the forthcoming fiscal 
year; all of which helps point up the 
truly limited nature of congressional 
powers over the making of day-by-day 
foreign policy. 

If such language does not become, by 
way of amendment, a part of this bill, I 
shall vote against it — something I might 
well have done in any event since, absent 
whatever the recommittal motion may 
change, the bill presently contains 
moneys for both phases I and II of the 
anti-ballistic-missile program that I op- 
pose this year as in past years, as well as 
moneys for other items of military pro- 
curement that I do not believe necessary 
to our national security. 

I know that, in some quarters, this ac- 
tion on my part will be taken as a break 
with the President whom I have, other- 
wise, so strongly supported. 

That may not, so much, be the case if 
Mr. Nixon and his advisers mean what 
they seem to be saying about this incur- 
sion into Cambodia, in concert with 
South Vietnamese troops, being a “one- 
shot” affair, aimed at a specific, limited, 
military target or targets, with all of our 
troops being withdrawn from Cambodian 
soil within a matter of weeks, and thus 
well before the July 1 effective date of 
this bill. 

But, if events should, prove otherwise, 
I am hopeful that both the President and 
those of my constituents who are inter- 
ested will understand that, even as Mr. 
Nixon has indicated that he took the ac- 
tion he has as a matter of conscience, my 
action in this regard has been similarly 
dictated. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. O’HARA asked and was given 
permission 'to revise and extend his re- 
marks ) 

Mr. ' MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks ) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, T sup- 
port the Leggett amendment and I do so 
because I believe that it is incumbent 
upon the Congress to take a strong stand 
in opposition to further broadening of the 


war in Southeast Asia. I know of no bet- 
ter way for the Congress to meet its obli- 
gations and to press for deescalation of 
the war than to insist that none of the 
funds authorized for military procure- 
ment be used to finance the introduction 
of American surface combat troops in 
Laos, Thailand, and Cambodia without 
prior consent of the Congress. 

The decision to enter Cambodia with- 
out warning to the country or prior con- 
sultation with the Congress has shocked 
our people and while the President and 
the administration have taken great 
pains in recent days to stress the re- 
stricted nature of this operation, never- 
theless the fact of apparent escalation 
and the movement across another fron- 
tier have raised doubts in the minds of 
the people of the country that will not 
be laid at rest and will further tear our 
already tattered social fiber. 

The operative portion of the Findley 
substitute is substantially the same as the 
Leggett amendment except that coming 
after the move into Cambodia his sub- 
stitute might at a later date be construed 
to be a ratification of the President’s 
move. In addition, the language of the 
exception which authorizes the Pres- 
ident to act, in essence adds nothing to 
the Leggett amendment since in my judg- 
ment it states a legal position which the 
President is authorized to take and which 
in fact President Nixon now claims is his 
right under the Constitution. 

I believe that we must concern our- 
selves not only with the purely military 
situation on the ground in Southeast 
Asia but also with the state of public 
opinion, dissent and violence in our own 
country, and at the same time have a 
reasonable regard for public opinion 
through the world. 

For these reasons I believe that the 
Leggett amendment should pass since it 
will give the Congress some opportunity 
to express its views on the subject of the 
expansion of military activity in South- 
east Asia. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, I am one 
of those referred to by the last speaker 
who supported or at least refrained from 
public criticism of the policies of the 
last administration in Vietnam. When 
I first discussed the introduction of U.S. 
troops into Vietnam with high officials 
of the last administration, I questioned 
whether we could salvage the situation 
there at a reasonable cost. I thought that 
if we could not — and I said so — then we 
ought to stay out of South Vietnam, 
draw the line elsewhere and take other 
steps to safeguard our essential inter- 
ests. 

I was assured that we could salvage 
a free South Vietnam with a limited 
commitment of troops for a limited 
period of time. Not being a military ex- 
pert, I accepted that assurance. Events 
since that time have clearly demon- 
strated that those assurances were mis- 
taken — given in good faith, but mis- 
taken. 

It is, then, with some reluctance and 
with regret that I now rise to express 
my disagreement with the President’s 
most recent actions in Southeast Asia. 

My reluctance stems from the fact 
that I do believe that the conduct of our 
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foriegn policy is primarily, though not 
entirely, a Presidential responsibility. 

I rise with regret because ! have hoped 
for ‘the past 6 months that we were 
heading in the right direction, and that, 
without /approving of the details of the 
President's policies, or without endors- 
ing everything tliat lie "said iri his sev- 
eral speeches to IJie American people, I 
could take ^comfort 1 from the fact that 
the President seemed to be trying to ex- 
tricate us from our mistaken military 
involvement in. Southeast" Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, it has long seemed 
clear to me— ^nd I have thought to most 
0 f us— that what little we have achieved, 
or indeed, could achieve, in Vietnam has 
not been worth the cost, and cannot now 
be made worth the cost. It has long 
seemed to me that we should cut our 
losses and disengage ourselves “from' this 
seemingly endless war. Disengagement, 
I admit, is not the perfect ending to the 
sacrifices we have made out there' but it 
is the best of a set of bad alternatives, 
and is most assuredly preferable to the 
loss of more and 'more lives in a cause 
the cost of which already exceeds its 
valued : 7„ ’ 

Mr. Chairman, it has seemed to me 
from my mail and from my conversa- 
tions with my colleagues,' with my con- 
stituents, and with others that this view 
was rather widely shared. Iffost Ameri- 
cans, it seems to me, have come to the 
same conclusion about the continuation 
of this war. . k ^ _ .. v . . 

And it had seeped to. me, as I listened 
to the President’s speech last November, 
and his speech of a very few weeks ago, 
that the President* too, shared the view 
that getting American solidiers out of 
Vietnam and handing the destiny of that 
unhappy land over to its own war- weary 
people was in our best interest. 

The President has spoken persuasively 
about yietnamization, and narrowing 
the conflict, and taking every step open 
to us to end the war by 'negotiating. 

Because the President has been so 
insistent along these lines arid because 
I believed that his coins e was at feast 
headed In the general 'direction that I 
wanted to go, 1 have not publicly critlzed 
him on this issue, 5 ‘ . * ' , . 

But now, Mr. Chairman, the situation 
has changed. Now, it seems obvious, we 
have turned away from the policies which 
the President had expo imded. “the Presi- 
dent’s .decision to invade Cambodia and 
underta^a fimitedbombing resumption 
invoiv^s .an iniensmcatipn of the war, 
arid po .JmQUp. or Penta- 

gonese phrases can alter that fact. 

How many times, Mr, Chairman, have 
we been told thlt. one more offensive, 
one more operation, one more sacrifice 
would flnaljy finish the enemy’s ability 
to carry on the fight? Is there anyone 
Who jtiu c^n hear that well-worn phrase 

Too „many lives have been lost, too 
much iporiey spent,; and too much dam- 
age done to our natlorial character for 
this wai to cQnyhuc; Atniiheidea of serv- 
ing our riatiohal interest” by ^ac tually ex- 
• pandii^ ; the ' waV seems tb^defy^reason ! 

wl^hlhe' an- 

nounced as his objectives in Vietnam— 


Vietnamization of the war, and getting 
American men home. Those objectives 
are not served by a new war in Cambodia. 

The way out of this war, Mr. Chairman, 
is out, not deeper in. The way to serve 
our national interest is to disengage, 
deescalate, and cut our losses. 

In announcing his decision, Mr. Chair- 
man, the President spoke of avoiding 
“the first defeat in our proud 190-year 
history.” But defeat is not the ques- 
tion. The question is whether or not 
victory is worth the lives that would 
have to be paid to achieve it. 

Iri Indochine, we must face up to the 
fact that the cost of victory is too high to 
justify its continued pursuit. The use of 
emotional oratory about an American 
defeat will not alter that fact. 

It is time, Mr. Chairman, for all of us 
to stop demonstrating our own courage 
at the cost of other men's lives. 

I intend, therefore, to support the 
Leggett amendment, and to support 
the Findley amendment only if the Leg- 
gett proposal is adopted. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join the gentleman in the well in his 
remarks, and state that I too am going 
to support the Leggett amendment. 

I would like to discuss the legislative 
procedure here that may come up. If the 
Leggett amendment is not adopted and 
the so-called Findley amendment is 
adopted, and there Is a motion to re- 
commit offered — and then the previous 
question will be moved, the previous ques- 
tion must be voted down so that the 
motion to recommit can be amended so 
that we can then tack on the Leggett 
amendment onto the motion to recom- 
mit. 

Mr. O’HARA. That would be my un- 
derstanding of it. However, perhaps you 
should direct your inquiry to the Chair. 

Mr. CONTE. That is the gentleman’s 
understanding, if that situation should 
occur. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

‘ Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I also 
wish to join in the remarks of the gentle- 
man in the welh I too supported the 
former administration until it reached 
the point where I felt that we were simply 
getting deeper, and this is a policy ques- 
tion. I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

To me the issue today on these amend- 
ments is whether we support the Presi- 
dent in expanding and reescalating this 
Wat without congressional authorization. 
I will vote for the Reid and Leggett 
amendments and against the Findley 
amendment. This puts me on record in 
this debate against expanding and esca- 
lating this war into Cambodia. 

I deplore the fact that we have not 
been able to debate this war in Congress. 
A debate followed by a record vote would 
allow the Nation to reflect its opinion 
iri the fall congressional elections. In- 
stead the Republican leadership has 
joined with a segment of the Democratic 


Party to prevent a continuing series of 
indicative votes on this issue. This has 
prevented the issue from being directly 
discussed and decided in the political and 
governmental arena, and has driven the 
issue into the streets and onto the cam- 
puses. This is a great tragedy. The great 
strength of our democracy is that it rests 
on the consent of the governed, which is 
registered by voting for officials who are 
judged by the votes they cast on the 
fundamental issues of the day. The policy 
of the Government thus changes with 
and reflects the position of the people. We 
must restore this system or the people 
will continue to lose confidence in this 
institution and it will be nothing but a 
debating society, and the people will look 
only to the executive department or, even 
worse, will completely lose confidence in 
government. 

We must end this war and the best 
way to protect our troops is to take them 
out of Indochina. For too long we have 
been told that we can protect our troops 
by putting in more troops or by expand- 
ing the war into some new phase. I refuse 
to accept that argument. The President 
said his policy was to end the war and 
withdraw the troops. This invasion of 
Cambodia has changed that policy and I 
oppose this new policy of escalation by 
the present administration. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I want 
to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman in the well, and com- 
mend the gentleman for making them. 

Mr. Chairman, on April 30, the Presi- 
dent of the United States ordered an 
attack by American troops, operating 
with the South Vietnamese, to “clean 
out” enemy sanctuaries in Cambodia. On 
that day and again on May 1, I sharply 
protested that action. 

Today, I am joining several of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives in further protesting the Presi- 
dent’s decision. My strong objection to 
the administration’s new policy rests in 
several areas of disagreement, some of 
these historical, some military, other po- 
litical and moral. 

Before my colleagues here I wish to 
mention but three of these objections. 
In addition, I would call to their atten- 
tion a roughly drawn policy alternative 
of my own which may well encourage 
debate in this body toward the end of 
setting a new national policy of winding 
down the present build-up of armed hos- 
tilities. 

I remain astonished by and steadfastly 
opposed to our President’s new policy 
for the following major reasons: 

First, the President's calculated inva- 
sion of Cambodia dangerously escalates 
the risks the United States is willing to 
take in Southeast Asia, while prof erring 
seemingly marginal and illusive military 
and/or negotiating leverage in exchange. 

Second, the President’s justification 
for his policy of widening the war is to 
provide protection for American troops 
so that a scheduled withdrawal of 150,- 
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000 U.S. combatants may be accom- 
plished over the next year. 

This is, of course, a thinly differen- 
tiated version of the rationale provided 
by the former administration and its 
military policy advisers. Each time that 
President sent in an additional 100,000 
or 150,600 troops, it was to protect those 
sent before, until we had a half -million 
men involved with proportionately 
greater casualties and deaths following 
each step-by-step escalation. 

Today, this President is asking the 
American people literally to accept ‘ de- 
fense by invasion” in order to save lives 
I do not believe bur citizens understand 
this strange explanation their President 

is asking them to believe. 

My third and final point — I believe it 
is quite clear that the President’s new 
policy openly violates his earlier arti- 
culated policy for Southeast Asia. 

The Nixon doctrine pledged that the 
United States upon request would aid 
those nations in Asia and around the 
world with whom we have military 
treaties. We have no treaty with 
Cambodia.^ 

Cambodia is a neutral nation. We had 
no request for troops there at the time 
of the U A invasion. The government of 
that nation cannot even officially ap- 
prove the aid we give, because of their 
desired neutrality. And so this adminis- 
tration abuses its own doctrine. 

These are obviously days of great peril 
for our Nation. Our citizens of every rank 
are aroused, great numbers of them deep- 
ly impassioned. Hastily planned protests 
this weekend here in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, as well as all across the country, raise 
the very real potential of new disorders. 

under these conditions, it is imperative 
that the Congress undertake new initia- 
tives to shape national policy in response 
to the will of the people. I, therefore, offer 
the following policy alternatives and to 
stimulate a new, great debate on wind- 
ing down the war. I recommend our 
Government shrink the base of the war 
by the following actions: 

First. Withdrawing American combat 
troops and personnel from Cambodia. 

Second. Naming immediately a top- 
level negotiator to the Paris peace talks 
to replace Henry Cabot Lodge, thereby 
demonstrating this Nation’s good faith 
in those negotiations. 

Third. Debating in Congress imme- 
diately a national policy of timely with- 
drawal from Vietnam. 

Fourth. The Administration calling 
upon the United Nations to establish a 
permanent peacekeeping force in a 
neutralized zone between the nations of 
North and South Vietnam. 

Fifth. Asking the United Nations to 
guarantee the protection and integrity 
of neutral nations (Cambodia) against 
the invasion of North Vietnam, or other 
hostile powers. 

/Sixth Requesting support from Mem- 
the U.N. in the establish- 
ment of a program of economic develop- 
ment to sustain the volatile, inflation- 
bidden economies of those nations who 
are npw at war on the Indochina penin- 
sula. 

I trust that these directives may be 
carefully cpriside re d as potential steps 
h to the peace we seek. " 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentleman 

from Iowa. , . 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Conte) said: 

We will introduce a motion to recommit 
if the minority does not. 


Who is this “we” he is talking about? 

Mr O’HARA. On that I think I would 
have to defer to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Conte). 

Mr. GROSS. Is that the press study 
group? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I would state that we 
have plenty right over here on the Re- 
publican side that will be joining in on 
that. We have plenty of support for that 
on our side. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I support the 
Leggett and Reid amendments, and I 
also strongly support the Bingham 
amendment which would proscribe the' 
funding of any attacks — by air or 
ground — on North Vietnam. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard many 
reasons today as to why this is not the 
appropriate time or the appropriate way 
for the House of Representatives to re- 
claim its constitutional authority over 
the warmaking power. One might as well 
ask what is the appropriate time to visit 
Paris? The right time is now — any day, 
any week, any month. During my first 
term in the House, during the great 89th 
Congress, I sponsored a resolution creat- 
ing a joint congressional committee to 
investigate what happened to Congress' 
warmaking power. We can start reclaim- 
ing that power and exercising that mus- 
cle today by passage of these amend- 
ments. Let us get on with it. 

We are told that passage of these 
amendments would destroy the single 
voice with which America speaks around 
the world. Yet today, the press informs 
us that Secretaries Laird and Rogers 
have been ill-informed of many impor- 
tant military decisions, were only given 
hours notice of the invasion of Cambodia. 
The high respected and authoritative 
Max Frankel reports on the front page of 
today's New York Times on the increas- 
ing evidence that Secretaries Laird and 
Rogers had serious misgivings about the 
use of American troops in Cambodia and 
that President Nixon's war decisions of 
the last 2 weeks have been reached in an 
atmosphere of “confusion as well as dis- 
sension”— that their “thinly disgused” 
opposition to Nixon's decision to move 
into Cambodia was based on “distrust of 
military and intelligence estimates 
adopted by the White House”, as well as 
by their fears of the “domestic political 
consequences of further division of 
American! society and defensive escala- 
tion of the President’s rhetoric as well 
as policies.” Within the last 10 days^- 
indeed the day after the National Secur- 
ity Council reportedly started to consid- 
er further activity into Cambodia and 


less than 100 hours before Nixon made 
his fatal decision, Secretary Rogers was 
assuring the House Appropriations Com- 
mitee that the administration had no in- 
centive to escalate, that the intent was 
to deescalate, and that “we recognize 
that if we escalate and get involved in 
Cambodia with our ground troops that 
our whole program — of Vietnamiza- 
tion— is defeated.” Mr. Rogers assured 
the Appropriations Committee that if 
the administration ever contemplated 
* ‘sizable use” of American troops in Cam- 
bodia that it would consult fully with 
the Congress because of the recognized 
need for public support. 

Mr. Chairman, what a pathetic parody 
of national unity, and what a pathetic 
parody of straight talking and honest 
dealing with Congress, and what a 
pathetic parody of thoughtful inter- 
agency decisionmaking is represented by 
this disastrous Cambodian misadventure. 

Perhaps it remains for the House to 
give long-needed, in-depth, thoughtful 
scrutiny of the whole complex of prob- 
lems and events triggered by the unhappy 
decision to invade Cambodia — and to 
provide some steady, long-range leader- 
ship to boot. 

Next, we are told that the safety of our 
troops in Vietnam depends on eliminat- 
ing the Cambodian sanctuaries. We com- 
menced almost a decade ago defending a 
handful of American advisers. Today, al- 
most a decade later— a hundred billion 
dollars poorer arid at a sacrifice of al- 
most 50,000 American lives— we still have 
not established a credible reason for pres- 
ence in Southeast Asia in the eyes of 
world public opinion and to leading 
spokesmen of the press, and civic and 
business organizations, to a wonderful, 
infinitely promising generation of uni- 
versity students, and to a sizable portion 
of this body. The best thing we can do to 
preserve the lives and safety of our troops 
is not to get more of them embedded 
further in that appalling Southeast Asian 
morass, but to get them out of there and 
back home as fast as is consistent with 
their safety and that of Vietnamese na- 
tionals whose lives would be imperiled 
by the withdrawal. No program for insur- 
ing their well-being and safety could 
possibly match bringing them back home 
alive and well and fast. 

Lastly, we are told we should not polit- 
icize this decision. But it is in many 
ways a basic political decision, Mr. Chair- 
man, involving a variety of political ana 
economic tradeoffs. Of course, we cannot 
make national security decisions based 
solely on domestic political and economic 
factors— but they cannot be ignored 
either; and the political and economic 
fallout of the Cambodian decision is ap- 
palling and will grow more appalling as 
time goes on if we do not mend our folly. 
The Cambodian invasion has horrified 
and alienated our university students by 
the millions, our intelligentsia — the civic, 
business, religious, and labor leaders of 
America— by the hundreds of thousands. 
It has fed the fires of polarization and 
alienation of this country and has in- 
creased the gap between the establish- 
ment on the one hand and the young, 
the poor, the black, and the highly edu- 
cated on the other. 
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In addition, the Cambodian invasion 
will inevitably make more difficult our 
fight against inflation; it will increase 
the pressures for tax increases, and will 
further erode and diminish the already 
pathetic level of funding we are making 
available for rebuilding our cities and for 
creating viable systems of public health, 
education, welfare, skills training, and 
public service employment for the poor. 

The course Which the administration 
has charted, albeit with uneven, muted, 
still and clashing voices, is leading us 
down a road that can only lead to na- 
tional disaster. The Congress must exer- 
cise its constitutional prerogative and 
take charge of the warmaking power. We 
have not done it in the 5 years X have 
served in this body — let tonight be the 

^Mr HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Reid) and in op- 
position to the Findley amendment 
As one who, in 1967, proposed a plan 
for graduated, reciprocal identifiable de- 
escalation which led to the eventual ces- 
sation of the bombing of the north and 
the Paris talks, and as one who in Janu- 
ary 1968, called for de- Americanization 
of the Vietnam war, and as one who has 
supported Mr. Nixon’s plan to withdraw 
U.S. troops, I was chagrined at the deci- 
sion of the President, without consent of 
Congress, to send thousands of Ameri- 
can ground cofnbat troops into Cam- 
bodia, and by doing so, to extend U.b. 
combat efforts into a nation that hereto- 
fore had n<?t been part of the Vietnam 
battleground. 

It is of course desirable and necessary 
to protect American forces. In the nar- 
row context of the military situation in 
western South Vietnam, this could be a 
prudent and possibly successful tactical 
move. But in a larger context, the con- 
text of the American system of govern- 
ment and of 'our national and interna- 
tional' priorities, this Presidential deci- 
sion raises serious legal and human Ques- 
tions. The best way to protect American 
troops is to bring American troops home 
from Southeast Asia. 

Last Thursday, before the President 
spoke, I supported the Reid amendment 
to the pending fiscal 1971 mhffary pro- 
curement bill that would prohibit funds 
for the introduction of U.S. ground com- 
bat troops in Cambodia, Laos, or Thai- 
land. I continue to support this position 
I indicated at that time my strong belie! 
that an invasion would render meaning- 
less the most crucial plank of the Nixon 
doctrine, which was supposed to end the 
role of America as a world policeman. 
I stated, as I state now, that the people 
of the "dinted States have no interest in 
Cambodia that would override the Presi- 
dent’s earlier announced intentions to 
place the burden for the defense of these 
countries on their own peoples and on 
other free fiationsTri the East Asian area. 
/’I have "heartily supported the Presi- 
dent’s efforts" to"" withdraw American 
troops, WC t think the process must be 
speeded upshot slowed down or stopped 
by a widening of this war. Even if this 
Cambodian strategy were to succeed 


militarily, even if all U.S. troops were 
to be out of Cambodia in a week or a day, - 
even if the success of these attacks would 
enable the United States to withdraw its 
forces in Vietnam at a faster rate, I think 
the risks involved in this decision are far 
too great to justify the President in or- 
dering the invasion without consulting 
the Congress. 

Mr Chairman, I believe that we face 
at this time a constitutional crisis as 
well as a priority and a military crisis. 

I want to support and adopt the state- 
ments that were made by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. Fas- 
cell) in pointing out that this is a con- 
stitutional crisis that we face here. 

I think it is very important for us to 
understand, as sometimes we are not 
wont to do, that this is a constitutional 
form of government that we have. There 
are three branches of that Government: 
there is the executive branch, of .course, 
the legislative branch, and the judicial 
branch. We have a responsibility as leg- 
islators, as Members of the House of 
Representatives, to assert our preroga- 
tives under the Constitution, as the 
President has as the Commander in 
Chief, and as the Chief Executive Offi- 
cer I think that one of the problems 
that we face today has been the defini- 
tion as to what the Commander in Chief 
can do under the Constitution. This, I 
think, is what the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Fascell) was trying to point 
out during the course of his remarks, and 
they are the same points that I would 
like to make at this particular time, 
namely, that we have come to the time 
when we are not just necessarily endors- 
ing the position taken by the Commander 
in Chief as though we were members of 
the military, but that we have to look 
at it as Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as to what our position is 
representing the legislative branch of the 
Government. In 1964 we were asked to 
support the Commander in Chief on a 
seemingly very simple resolution, the so- 
called Gulf of Tonkin resolution. I voted 
for that resolution, as did many other 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and Members of the Senate. I am certain 
that if that language were to come up 
again that many of us would not vote 
for that Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

I point out to you that the Findley 
amendment has the same connotations 
as the Gulf of Tonkin resolution because 
it provides a discretion, a congression- 
ally-sanctioned authority, for the Presi- 
dent to proceed to take certain action. 
We by the Findley amendment, it seems 
to me, would be saying to the President 
that under our constitutional powers are 
supporting the action you are taking in 

Ca six years later, in 1970, 1 think we can 
look back and see what the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution meant. I hope that in 
the next 6 years we will not have to look 
back to see what the Findley resolution 

meant. , , 

I subscribe to the thought that it is de- 
sirable for us to support the President as 
Commander in Chief within the limits of 
his constitutional powers, and I wish I 
could support the President in exactly 
everything that he has done with regard 


to Cambodia. But regrettably I feel the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Findley) does have 
the connotation of the Gulf of Tonkin 

re^liaUon^y colleag ^ eg not ^ give this 

authority to the President. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentle- 

FINDLEY. Can the gentleman tell 
me in what respect my amendment 
would convey one ounce of additional 
authority to the President? Actually, to 
the contrary, it enhances the role of the 
legislative branch, of the Congress, in 
requiring a reporting procedure where 
the President under his Implied powers 
does order action by military forces. 

Mr. HORTON. In reply to the gentle- 
man, I would say that the Findley sub- 
stitute amendment has language which 
says that none of these funds shall be 
used to finance the introduction of 
American ground combat troops into 
these three areas, including Cambodia, 
without the prior consent of the Con- 
gress, except to the extent that such is 
required as determined by the President. 

It is not a question of whether the 
amendment affords the President any 
additional powers. Crucial here is the 
fact that this amendment simply en- 
dorses presidential action and discretion 
after the fact. This is an erosion and not 
an enhancement of the legislative powers 
of Congress. 

I would urge my colleagues not to sup- 
port this amendment. 

(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 

remarks.) T , 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 

strike out the last word. 

(Mr. CAREY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 

remarks.) „ . 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Reid and Leggett amend- 
ments and in opposition to the Findley 
amendment. 

I do so fully conscious of the wise 
cautions expressed here by distinguished 
Members of this body with regard to the 
fact that we are in what can be called 
a constitutionally gray area. 

No less a scholar than Henry Steele 
Commager said in his book ‘‘Presiden- 
tial Power”: 

The Issue Analyzed ... It must be ad- 
mitted at once that the constitutional docu- 
ment itself says very little about the matter 
of the 'conduct of foreign relations and the 
exercise of war powers, and what it does say 
is couched in general terms. 


But I strongly urge that we have in 
this country a check and balance system 
in the gray area, and when 'one branch, 
the executive branch, goes too far or goes 
in a direction we feel it should not take 
consistent with our right and our respon- 
sibility under the Constitution to make 
war and raise armies, we are bound to 
speak up and we are bound to advise that 
branch we are going to exercise our 
power of restraint on such operations. 
That, I think, is what we are saying here 
today. 

I agree very thoroughly with the gen- 
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tleman from Illinois (Mr. Anderson) 
that the time has come either by way of 
a joint resolution or in some fashion, for 
the Congress to be explicit and to come 
out of that gray area and say in black 
and white that we intend to assume with 
greater certainty and cogency* our func- 
tion In determining who can say where 
our boys are going to go and how long 
they are going to be there and how many 
we are going to commit, 

I think the country wants us to say 
this. I think the country is divided now 
because the Congress has not assumed 
its proper role and responsibility in end- 
ing this war by denying to anyone the 
power to send our troops into areas where 
they should not go. 

I am not here speaking on a partisan 
basis. I am not speaking to discredit the 
Nison policy. I like what I heard the 
President say in his Guam doctrine, when 
he said that we would no longer go to 
aid developing nations willey nilley. 
Rather, we were going to help them to 
assist themselves gain and sustain their 
freedom. 

Then, President Nixon violated his 
own doctrine because he has unilaterally 
gone into Cambodia. So I am not 
speaking to discredit the Nixon doctrine 
or the Nixon policy, in fact, what I am 
doing is criticizing the continuation of 
the past administration's policy which 
has now become this administration's 
policy. 

X call the attention of my colleagues 
on the committee that that policy was 
discredited by the voters in 1968 and it 
is incumbent upon us who were elected 
to end this war and not to extend it to 
Cambodia with an additional loss of lives. 

Further, I believe in the constitutional 
powers of the President — but one of those 
powers is not infallibility. President Nix- 
on has made a. miscalculation on this 
Cambodian expedition and in opposing 
that miscalculation 1 have been joined 
at least by Secretary of State Rogers and 
Secretary of Defense Laird. It turns out 
today that they do not approve of his 
policy and they opposed to some degree 
of going into Cambodia. 

| So I qm traveling in pretty goodxom- 
pany. I think there are many here who 
have grave reservations about the ex- 
tensions into Cambodia and the mis- 


calculation it involves. It is not a pol- 
icy. It is a theory. It is a theory that we 
can "stop the war by hitting the enemy 
in its viscera. The trouble is it turns out 
that we cannot even find phantom, elu- 
sive, visceral headquarters, which is the 
objective of our so-called campaign. It 
is a discredited policy because the peo- 
ple themselves, after hearing the Presi- 
dent make his plea for support, on the 
v^ry'hext day, to the extent of only 51 
pierdent* were willing to give him the 
kind* of support such a policy requires. 

^M^t'is now our job to correct the 
' n^^bfiic^ atidh.'Xt Is' a miscalculation and 
% one A Realise has in- 

dicated he Telt the "enemy— and the Vice 
3 not have >he 
power to retaliate. The enemy is retal- 
ia^liikr anff this is the grave and unfortu- 

any bhe day of combat since the conflict 


began to phase out under the wise pro- oli. He announced the action in his first 
visions of the President when he began annual message to Congress, 
bringing the troops out of Vietnam. In 1811, President Madison announced 

I say this is not policy; it is theory, in his third annual message to Congress 
We now speak out against that theory, that he had employed a naval force to 
It is already, I believe, a discredited guard the U.S. coast in the interest of 
theory because the exploit, if we can national security. 

call it that, is not working, and I think President Madison requested a dec- 
we will save the President by getting out laration of war in 1812 which the Con- 
of Cambodia. gress passed. Under legislation authority 

For the benefit of this record, I have delegating to the President the power to 
traced in history the question of divi- call out the militia under conditions of 
sion of powers in defense of our coun- actual or imminent invasion, he called 
try and I append it to my statement out the militia for service in the war, 
for the information of Members. Three New England Governors refused. 

The Constitution of the United States The President’s authority to decide when 
of America, article II, section 2, clause 1, an emergency has arisen and to take ac- 
reads : tion was tested and confirmed by the 

The President shall be Commander in Supreme Court in Martin v. Mott 12 
Chief of the Army and Navy o-f the United Wheat. 19 (1827). 

States, and of the Militia of the several President Monroe concluded an exec- 


States, when called into actual service of the 
United States. 

Although the history of the past 180 
years have tested the meaning of this 
clause, there is still wide disagreement 
among the many authorities as to the 
exact nature and extent of the powers 
of the Chief Executive as Commander 
in Chief in the American system of 
government. 

During the past 36 years this question 
has been considered principally with 
President Roosevelt’s use of the powers 
of Commander in Chief in the years be- 
fore declared warfare began late in 1941; 
President Truman’s use of the powers in 
connection with sending American troops 
to Europe; and Korea; with the steel 
seizure case; and President Eisenhower’s 
use of the powers in the Quemoy- Matsu 
Islands situation and in the civil-defense 
operation of June 1955. 

Actions taken by the President in his 
capacity as Commander in Chief cannot 
be understood within the framework of 
the constitutional grant of such power. 
Such actions must be also considered 
from the standpoint of his other Execu- 
tive powers such as his constitutional 
powers in the field of foreign relations; 
his constitutional power to recommend 
measures to the Congress; the numerous 
statutory powers granted to him by Con- 
gress — particularly those in which he is 
authorized to act in an “emergency”— 
and to his powers under the obligations 
entered into by the United States as a 
member of such international organiza- 
tions as NATO and the U.N. 

During the Continental Congress the 
question of the exercise of such powers 
did not exist since Washington was not 
President at that time. 

Washington's involvement with the 
Congress concerning military matters 
dealt solely with establishing the militia, 
and creating the "Military Establish- 
ment. There were no serious questions hi 
regard to the exercising of his powers as 
Commander in Chief. In 1798 President 
Adams, when trouble with France arose, 
divested himself of Commander in Chief 
powers and bestowed them upon Wash- 
ington. This action was confirmed by 
both House and Senate. 

' In 1801 President Jefferson dispatched 
a small squadron of naval vessels into 
the Mediterranean to protect U.S. com- 
merce against threatene&attack by Trip- 


utive agreement on the limitation of na- 
val armaments with Great Britain. The 
agreement was submitted to the Senate 
for approval. 

In 1844, during negotiations for an- 
nexation of Texas, President Tylor or- 
dered land and naval forces to the area 
to protect Texas against a Mexican in- 
vasion. In his first annual message to 
Congress, President Polk announced that 
he had sent military and naval forces to 
the coasts of Mexico and western fron- 
tier of Texas to prevent any trouble re- 
sulting from the annexation of Texas. 

On May 11, 1846, President Polk asked 
the Congress to recognize the existence 
of war with Mexico. Congress complied 
but not until it had debated whether a 
war did exist and whether it was a de- 
fensive war. 

President James Buchanan viewed 
Presidential authority in a somewhat 
limited way. In refusing to join Britain 
and France in the war against China, 
President Buchanan stated: 

It was impossible for me to proceed fur- 
ther than this (maintenance of a neutral 
position while seeking a settlement by peace- 
ful measures) on my own authority, with- 
out usurping the warmaking power, which, 
under the Constitution, belongs exclusively 
to Congress. 

When the Civil War broke. President 
Lincoln issued a proclamation for 75,- 
000 troops and called a special session of 
Congress. In his message to Congress on 
July 4, 1861, he stated — 

.The Executive found the ’ duty of em- 
ploying the war power in defense of the 
Government forced upon him. 

The blockade of the Confederacy was 
effected by proclamations made by Pres- 
ident Lincoln. His authority to institute 
a blockade was tested and upheld by the 
Supreme Court, 5 to 4, in a Prize Cases — 
2 Black 635 (1863). 

On May 3, 1861, President Lincoln by 
proclamation order the Army increased 
by 22,000 and the Navy by 18,000. The 
action was legalized subsequently by the 
Congress on August 6, 1861, which “ap- 
proved and in all respects made valid” 
the President's prior actions. 

In May 1862, President Lincoln as- 
sumed actual military and naval com- 
mand of successful operations against 
Norfolk. 

September 22, 1862, President Lincoln 
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Issued a preliminary proclamation of 
emancipation. 

December 8, 1963, President Lincoln is- 
sued a proclamation of amnesty and 
reconstruction. 

President Andrew Johnson proclaimed 
end of insurrection except in Texas on 
April 2, 1866. 

During Reconstruction in March 1867, 
the State of Mississippi tried to restrain 
President Johnson from carrying into 
effect the Reconstruction Acts on the 
grounds they were unconstitutional. The 
Court held that as Commander in Chief 
the President was performing purely 
Executive and political duties in enforc- 
ing the law, whether constitutionally 
valid or not. 

During the same month, the Congress 
passed the Army Appropriation Act to 
the effect that the General of the Army 
should not be removed without the con- 
sent of the Senate which deprived Presi- 
dent Johnson of his full constitutional 
authority as Commander in Chief. 

President Hayes intervened in the rail- 
road strikes of 1877 by calling out troops 
and furnishing arms to preserve order 
even though the statutes under which he 
acted required express application of the 
legislature or Governor which was satis- 
fied only very informally. 

President Arthur by an exchange of 
notes arranged an agreement with Mex- 
ico regarding the pursuit of hostile In- 
dians. The action was done without seek- 
ing congressional approval. 

President McKinley without statutory 
authority declared a blockade of Cuba 
by proclamation. Three days later Con- 
gress declared war on Spain and author- 
ed the President to take necessary 
action. 

In 1900, President McKinley sent an 
expedition to China .during the Boxer 
Rebellion. 

On September 7, 1901, a protocol was 
concluded ending the Boxer uprising. It 
was signed for the United States by a 
special commissioner to China whose ap- 
pointment by President McKinley had 
not been submitted to the Senate. 

President Theodore Roosevelt ordered 
the U.S. Navy to prevent Colombian 
troops from being landed in Panama in 
order to suppress the insurrection at the 
time the U.S. Government was. negotiat- 
ing for rights to build the canal. 

President Roosevelt dismissed three 
companies of soldiers in Brownsville, 
Tex., “in pursuance of what, after full 
consideration I found to be my constitu- 
tional duty as Commander in Chief of 
the U.S. Army.” This touched off heated 
debate in the Senate as to the Presi- 
dent’s authority and whether it contra- 
vened the Articles of War enacted by 
Congress. 

President Roosevelt sent the U.S. fleet 
around the world even though the Con- 
gress had appropriated insufficient 
funds. The Congress was forced to make 
supplemental appropriations so the fleet 
coUld complete the trip. 

President Woodrow Wilson ordered 
sailors and marines to capture Vera Cruz 

S ecause of ah insult to. the U.S. flag. They 
Ccupled the city for 7 months. This ac- 
tion was taken without congressional 
authorization. 


President Wilson requested congres- 
sional authority to arm merchant ships. 
This was defeated by filibuster but Wil- 
son subsequently ordered an armed guard 
for merchant vessels. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt pro- 
claimed a limited national emergency 
on September 8, 1939. 

In June 1940, the Congress granted 
President Roosevelt the power to grant 
arms aid to American Republics. 

September 3, 1940, lend-lease agree- 
ment — President Roosevelt entered in 
agreement with Great Britain for 50 
overage destroyers. The action was de- 
fended as ‘‘resting on the President’s 
power as Commander in Chief to dispose 
the Armed Forces of the United States.” 

The Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 
1941, empowered the President to turn 
over war materials to the Allies if he 
deemed such action to be in the national 
defense interest. 

President Roosevelt proclaimed the 
Red Sea to be no longer a combat area 
and permitted American ships to carry 
supplies to the British forces in that 
area. » 

President Roosevelt directed the U.S. 
Navy to patrol shipping larres in the At- 
lantic and report movement of German 
vessels in American defensive waters. 

May 27, 1941, President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed “unlimited national emergency” 
ordering American vessels to sink on 
sight foreign submarines found in Amer- 
ican “defensive waters.” 

On July 7, 1941, in a message to Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt announced 
U.S. forces would occupy Iceland to re- 
lieve the British forces. 

July 7, 1941, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced he had ordered the U.S. Navy 
to perform convoy duty for supplies sent 
to Britain under lend-lease. 

August 14, 1941, President Roosevelt 
entered into the Atlantic Charter agree- 
ment. 

September 11, 1941, President Roose- 
velt in a radio address announced order 
to U.S. Navy and Army to strike first at 
any German or Italian vessel in Ameri- 
can “defensive water.” 

June 27, 1950, President Truman or- 
dered the U.S. air and sea forces to give 
the Korean Government troops cover and 
support. He also ordered the Seventh 
Fleet to guard Formosa. 

On June 30, President Truman an- 
nounced he had authorized the use of 
troops in Korea. 

“The Great Debate,” January-April 
1951, the Senate bitterly debated Presi- 
dent’s right to send troops to Europe. 
The Congress finally endorsed his pro- 
gram on April 4. Two resolutions, neither 
with the force of law were passed by the 
Senate. The President maintained re- 
peatedly that he had the power as Com- 
mander in Chief to send troops to Europe 
but that his administration always con- 
sulted the Congress before making for- 
eign policy decisions. 

The use by any President of his powers 
as Commander in i Chief is determined 
largely by his own predilection for any 
of the several theories on how the inter- 
ests of the United States might best be 
protected. 


Congress seldom has objected to the 
action of the President, as Commander in 
Chief in sending abroad and maintaining 
the Armed Forces without its prior con- 
currence. 

Henry Steele Commanger said in 
“Presidential Power: The Issue Ana- 
lyzed”: 

It must be admitted at once that the con- 
stitutional document itself says very little 
abput the matter of the conduct of foreign 
relations and the exercise of war powers, and 
what it does say is couched in general terms. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. BROCK asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise be- 
cause I think the argument today is get- 
ting somewhat out of reason. It seems to 
me that the action in Cambodia was 
taken, not to create a constitutional 
crisis, not to challenge the prerogatives 
of the House, not even to play domestic 
politics, but merely to protect American 
lives. 

I have heard a great deal of criticism 
here today from those who have op- 
posed the war in the past, saying that 
the policies of the past administration 
were wrong. I agree. But were they rising 
up on the floor of the House and defend- 
ing the prerogatives of the House when 
it became known that we had lost 
American lives because our men were 
fired at from sanctauries in Cambodia 
and the permission to fire back was re- 
fused? Were they standing up for 
American youth at that time? Where 
were those who criticized this war when 
we found out that, under the previous 
regime in Qambodia, a major amount 
of war material coming into South Viet- 
nam was not coming down the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail but coming through the sea- 
port of Cambodia called Sihanouk ville? 
Where were they then? 

I resent the fact that this argument is 
becoming a political argument, because 
I think there is something beyond poli- 
tics involved in the question that we have 
today. There are 450,000 young Ameri- 
cans over there. You can debate the Con- 
stitution all you want to, and we can 
agree or disagree on its words. I do know 
one constitutional responsibility the 
President of these United States has — 
he has the fundamental responsibility 
to take such action as necessary to pro- 
tect the lives of the American young 
people in the Armed Forces of this 
country who are acting in the defense 
of This Nation. I, for one, am glad that 
the thousands of young people from my 
State have a President with the courage 
to do just that. And I for one am grate- 
ful they have a President who has the 
courage to begin to bring them home, in- 
stead of continuing a policy of escala- 
tion by inches. 

You may talk about your statistics all 
you want to. As far as I am concerned, 
the life of one young American man in 
the rice paddies of South Vietnam is more 
important to me by far than the possi- 
bility of opposition to any political can- 
didate or even the “prerogatives of the 
House.” 
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I think the essence of the situation .lies 
in the fact that whether or not any of us 
agree with our presence in Vietnam from 
the outset, we have no right to take any 
action that would jeopardize those men. 
Yet, that action was taken in the previous 
administration when pur men were de- 
nied the fundamental and basic right of 
self defense by the granting of sanctu- 
aries to the enemy. Do not talk about the 
action in Cambodia as being an invasion, 
an escalation, an expansion, or anything 
of this sort. The President’s decision 
simply gave the right of self-defense to 
men who have been asked to place their 
lives in jeopardy to defend this nation. 
Let us keep it in that perspective. We 
need a deescalation of rhetoric and a re- 
newed commitment to the speediest pos- 
sible phasing out of American troops, so 
this tragic conflict can be brought to an 
early conclusion. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
Words. 

(Mr. MOORHEAD asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Leggett amend- 
ment and also in favor of the Reid of 
New York amendment, because, Mr. 
Chairman, each day’s news brings us 
fresh evidence of a deeper American in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. 

First, American advisers accompanied 
South Vietnamese troops when they in- 
vaded the Parrot’s Beak area of Cam. 
bodia. Shortly thereafter, the President 
took to national television, and caught 
the entire Nation by surprise when he 
told us that American ground forces were 
going into Cambodia to find the 'main 
Communist command headquarters and 
make a single decisive sweep of the area, 
an action, he claimed, would allow his 
Vietnamization plans to proceed minus 
the harassment from Cambodian-based 
Communist troops. 

Then in rapid fire order, the United 
States dropped bombs in North Vietnam 
again and a third American force in- 
vades Cambodia in the northern end of 
the country, 250 miles away from the 
Vietnamese capital of Saigon. Now we 
have a fourth and a fifth American in- 
cursion. 

I cannot believe that the President 
is so naive, or so blind to the fate of his 
predecessor, that he could be convinced 
by his generals that a temporary and 
limited effort, which is what he calls our 
newest adventures, can really turn the 
tide of war in Southeast Asia. 

The President, and his Vice Presi- 
dent, and his Secretary of State, and 
his Secretary of Defense, have offered 
several conflicting reasons for our forays 
Into Cambodia. Among them are: We 
have invaded Cambodia, first, to avoid a 
military defeat in South Vietnam; sec- 
ond, to save Cambodia from Commu- 
nist takeover; third, to ease the pres- 
sure on our Vietnamization program; 
fourth, to find and disrupt the Commu- 
nist supply lines in Cambodia; and fifth, 
to find and destroy the Vietcong com- 
mand headquarters in Cambodia that 
controls the fighting in South Vietnam. 

Whatever his true reasons; I will not 
believe that the Indochina situation has 


deteriorated so much that less than 2 
weeks ago, the President announced plans 
for a massive troop withdrawal; now he 
has to recommit these same troops in 
an entirely new theater of action. 

I predicted last week that the Nix- 
on action would bring new and fright- 
ening consequences here at home. The 
tragedy at Kent State University speaks 
for itself. And it is not only the students 
who are confused and angry at the Pres- 
ident’s actions. 

In Monday’s New York Times, the us- 
ually unflappable James Reston said: 

Powerful men in Congress and even in 
President Nixon’s own official family feel 
that the Cambodian decision was reached 
with undue haste and carried out by decep- 
tion. 

Mr. Reston went on to say: 

To defend his position, Mr. Nixon appears 
to be falling back on the old anti-Commu- 
nist, anti-intellectual, antiuniversity, anti- 
newspaper and antitelevision line to prove 
his point, and this is dividing the capitol 
of the United States as it has not been di- 
vided since the days of the late Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy. 

The issue over the constitutionality 
of the Vietnam war and now the Cam- 
bodian war has long festered. 

I contend that it is the role of th ) Con- 
gress, not the President, to authorize ac- 
tion such as that taken by U.S. troops in 
Cambodia in the past few days. More im- 
portant than the Commander in Chief 
of the United States is the Constitution 
of the United States to which the 
Commander in Chief, the Congress, and 
the judiciary are all subject. 

The so-called war powers of the Con- 
stitution are clauses 11, 12, 13, and 14 of 
section 8 of article I. 

These clauses provide that Congress, 
and not the Executive, has the power: 

To declare War . . . 

To raise and support Armies ... 

To provide and equip a Navy. 

To make Rules for the Government and 
Regulation of the land and Naval Forces. 

During his campaign for the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Nixon said that he had a 
“plan to end the war.’ 1 The invasion of 
Cambodia proves that he did not then, 
and does not now, have such a “plan.” 

As Tom Wicker in the Sunday New 
York Times said: 

The answer can only be that he has no 
“plan to end the war," much less win the 
peace, that Vietnamization by itself is not 
and cannot be such a plan, and that in the 
end Mr. Nixon like Mr. Johnson before him 
Is pursuing the bloody chimera of striking 
one final overpowering military blow that 
will drive the North Vietnamese to their 
knees and thence to the conference table. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come for 
the Congress to reassert its constitutional 
rights and duties. Mr. Chairman, that 
is why I hope the House will sustain the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Reid) or of the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Leggett) and make 
it clear to the President that Congress 
will not support his plan to put the 
United States deeper and ever deeper 
into the. Southeast Asian morass. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

(Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia asked 


and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, it is true that when the Pres- 
ident ran he said he had a plan for end- 
ing the war in Vietnam. He has put that 
plan in operation. 

For 8 solid years we saw a continued 
escalation in American troop presence in 
Vietnam— a continued escalation. 

What was the plan? The plan was the 
third alternative that we have in Viet- 
nam. 

Let me give briefly the alternatives. 

One is an all-out military victory. I 
happen to be one who believes we could 
achieve an all-out military victory if we 
chose to do so. It would mean such bar- 
baric acts as we performed in World 
War II, when we burned entire villages 
in Japan and when in Germany we flat- 
tened entire cities and killed hundreds 
of thousands of innocent civilians. But 
that is the way wars are won militarily. 
Militarily wars are won by making the 
war so costly to the enemy that either 
he cannot or is unwilling to continue. 

Yes, we could pursue that course in 
Vietnam. The President ruled that 
course out. 

Then another course we could pur- 
sue in Vietnam is that which the Com- 
munists and many of their sympathizers 
here in the United States would like, 
which is an immediate American with- 
drawal, unilaterally, without any fore- 
warning or plans that would allow the 
South Vietnamese to consolidate their 
position. This truly would enable the 
Communists, in effect, to massacre all 
their political enemies in South Viet- 
nam and to take over South Vietnam 
with little or no resistance. 

Bear in mind that during the Johnson 
administration the villages in South 
Vietnam were not armed. We did not 
give weapons to the villagers because 
we did not know who were Vietcong and 
who were loyal South Vietnamese. We 
knew the loyal South Vietnamese were 
in the majority, but we were afraid 
that some of the weapons would fall into 
Vietcong hands. 

By providing weapons to the local 
military and providing weapons and 
support and training to the ARVN 
troops, we now see Vietnamization work- 
ing— Vietnamization the third alterna- 
tive in Vietnam President Nixon’s plan 
to end the war with honor. It is precise- 
ly because Vietnamization is working 
that the people in Cambodia threw out 
Prince Sihanouk and told the Commun- 
ists to get out of their country. They 
were seeing the success that was taking 
place in South Vietnam which gave 
them the courage to act. 

But along the border areas are the 
sanctuaries, the nerve centers and 
supply centers from which all the Viet- 
cong efforts in South Vietnam origi- 
nate. Those are the areas American 
troops are striking at. 

Let me make one point very clear. 
This is not an effort of the United States 
to come to the aid of Cambodia so far 
as support against Communist troops 
in the inland portion is concerned. The 
President has made this very clear. -It 
is simply an effort to obliterate or to 
eradicate the areas from which the 
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Communists, gre able to launch attacks 
against our troops in South Vietnam 
as; they are becoming weaker because 
we are withdrawing them. 

This, is precisely the same tyj^e of tac- 
tic the Israelis used in regard to some of 
the Arab areas. We should not overlook 
this comparison. 

For a long time we heard of the Golden 
Heights area where the Arabs were able 
to launch shells into Israel. The Israeli^ 
found it necessary to go in and seize 
that territory to protect their own inner 
territory. The same is true of the Sinai, 
which gave them a buffer zone against 
the hostile Egyptians, who said they 
were going to drive the Israelis into the 
sea. 

I say this to the Members: Cambodia 
is only 33 miles away from Saigon. What 
is 33 miles? That is about the same dis- 
tance as it is from here to Friendship 
Airport, or a little bit beyond Dulles 
Airport. When Cambodia is only 33 miles 
away from Saigon, as a sanctuary where 
they are able to cache their supplies and 
where they are able to have command 
centers, then it is a dangerous, and dis- 
astrous situation for American troops in 
South Vietnam. 

Militarily, if we are going to assure 
the South Vietnamese that they will 
have the time to protect themselves, this 
was a necessary military step. 

One further thing, Mr. Chairman, and 
it is simply this: By destroying these 
areas it will take the Communists 6 to 
9 months to recoup. During this time the 
South Vietnamese will have time to fur- 
ther Vietnamization in their area, 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

(Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, it is quite natural in these 
supercharged times that there be a tre- 
mendous lot of rhetoric, some of a very 
high content and quality and some rather 
dubious. There is no one here who does 
not want to support the Commander in 
Chief, and I am one of those who do want 
to support him. I would also like the 
support of the Commander in Chief for 
the Congress from time to time. I think 
that is not an inappropriate suggestion. 
Nor would consultation with the Con- 
gress be inappropriate either. 

I might suggest it would be well for 
US, all of us, to stop calling this “John- 
son's war" or “Nixon's war," because it is 
in fact the war of the America# people, 
including those who are over there fight- 
ing it. Many of those fighting were 
drafted involuntarily and are wondering 
while they are over there why we con- 
tinue a system of selective service in 
which many of the privileged are exempt. 
This is the people’s war. President Nixon 
alone cannot stop it. 

Nor can he continue to escalate it 
without the consent of this body and the 
other bo^y, which, under the often-cited 
constitutional powers, has the right to 
raise and support armies. We must ex- 
£rcis£ our powers and responsibilities. 

I am certain that President Nixon 
wants to stop this war, and I want to 


help him stop it. I want to help him stop 
it by voting for the Leggett amendment, 
the Reid amendment, and in the other 
body for the amendment sponsored by 
the Senator from South Dakota, Mr. 
McGovern, and others which would in 
fact end it. I cannot support the Findley 
amendment, for it gives the President 
cart blanche. I do hot believe that the 
other body will support Findley either. 

We seem to forget in the course of all 
of the terrible turmoil throughout the 
United States things have gotten out of 
focus. The ultimate fact is — and I think 
the students and other dissenters realize 
it — they are not 100 ? 000 bums, but they 
are citizens of the United States — that 
the representatives of the people are the 
ones who have the ultimate responsi- 
bility. We must exercise that responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in this Gov- 
ernment. I believe it should be respon- 
sive, and if its response is going to be a 
continuation of what I consider to be 
this misadventure, I do not intend to opt 
out of this system, but instead I intend 
to stay and fight for what I think is right. 
And I respect anyone else who has an 
opposite view. However, I do not intend 
to sit here and abdicate what I consider 
to be my responsibility to a person who 
is simply called the Commander in Chief 
with all of the powers. He, too, is re- 
sponsible to the people, as we are. He, 
too, has to respond to the will of the 
American people. For the moment his 
mail might be running exactly the op- 
posite of mine, but I consider myself to 
be a representative and not a delegate. 
So I am not going to weigh the mail on 
this issue. I am going to weigh my con- 
science. 

And, I am going to go to the people in 
November and they will either reelect 
me or choose someone with whom they 
agree. My reelection is no more relevant 
to this issue than is a second term of a 
Commander in Chief who has not yet 
finished his first term and in the judg- 
ment of some, perhaps, ought to resign. 

Mr. Chairman, a second term is like 
playing Monopoly. It is phony money. 
The politics of the situation are totally 
irrelevant. The responsiveness to the 
people, the obligation of our conscience, 
is what counts in this matter. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN asked and 
was given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have listened to the debate this 
afternoon with a great deal of interest. 
As a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee I welcome such real interest on 
the part of many Members in matters of 
this kind. 

I am convinced as a result of the dis- 
cussion, however, that it is impossible to 
define, in specific language on the floor, 
in this bill, or to describe adequately, the 
role of Congress in the field of foreign 
relations. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, it would 
be virtually impossible to translate under 
present circumstances the way Members 
feel generally about foreign policy. As 


I say, in particular, it would be difficult 
to put their feeling into proper language. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, none of the 
amendments that have been offered be- 
gins to approach the problem adequately, 
in my opinion. In other words, the 
amendments that have been offered 
should, in my opinion, not be approved. 
None of them actually gets at the root of 
the problem, which is our concern about 
the nature of the conflict that is still 
going on in Vietnam. We are concerned 
also that its character may be changed 
without consultation or advice by Con- 
gress, indeed, or even without much 
knowledge about the nature of our mis- 
sion in Cambodia. 

In my opinion, therefore, the best 
course would be to reject all amendments. 

A week ago a good case could have 
been made for the so-called Findley 
amendment. This would give leeway to 
the President with respect to the opera- 
tions of combat forces, American combat 
forces, in Cambodia, but only if he felt 
there was a need to protect the lives of 
American servicemen. But to advocate 
that discretion should be given to the 
President, when he already has exercised 
his authority and the men are there, is 
accomplishing nothing, except possibly 
one might argue that by approving the 
Findley amendment now, we are giving 
flat endorsement as to what has occurred. 

Mr. Chairman, as member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee I at- 
tended one of the briefings at the White 
House yesterday. I was grateful for it. 
But I, for one, still have serious misgiv- 
ings about the wisdom of what we are 
doing in Cambodia. I would be reluctant 
either to vote for or against the Findley 
amendment under those circumstances. 

What we should be doing — and let me 
be brief — if we feel we must insert lan- 
guage in this particular bill — and let me 
say parenthetically that I think the best 
course is to proceed as the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Anderson) has sug- 
gested with a concurrent resolution — but 
if we must develop language that should 
be incorporated in this bill, it seems to 
me it should be language which would 
intend to take a form that would express 
our general view about the nature of the 
conflict most of us, I feel sure, would 
like that conflict in Southeast Asia 
ended as soon as possible. 

With a few others I drafted, of neces- 
sity very roughly, some language that 
might be considered if the Leggett 
amendment should be defeated. Until 
that time, of course, the parliamentary 
situation prevents any further amend- 
ments. 

Let me read the language: 

None of the funds authorized to he appro- 
priated by the Act shall be used in a manner 
inconsistent with the following purposes: 

American troop withdrawals from Viet Nam 
shall continue expeditiously, in line with the 
expressed intent of the President, and every 
effort shall be made to achieve an early end 
tp the conflict in Viet Nam negotiations. 

Consistent with the national interest, the 
President shall avoid enlarging the present 
conflict into the neighboring states of Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Thailand. 

That language or something like it 
seems to me to represent what a great 
many Members feel about the present 
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predicament that we face. It does not de- 
scribe in any great detail what the role of 
the Congress is. It would, however, define 
how we feel about the conflict, and the 
way we would like to see that conflict 
ended. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we cannot arrive at some time limita- 
tion on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto? 

y Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close at 4 : 30. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina ^ 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we could not agree to close debate at 
4:45? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close at 4:45. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina ^ 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. MEEDS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his 
remarks ) 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Leggett) and in opposition to the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Findley). 

I think that if we were to adopt the 
substitute we could very well rue the day 
because I envision a time when it would 
become known as the Gulf of Thailand 
resolution. It contains the same germ, 
the same authority which is in the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not take this 
podium lightly. I have never in my serv- 
ice in this Congress stood on this spot 
and spoken against our foreign policy as 
enunciated by the President, neither 
President Johnson nor President Nixon. 
In fact, in every instance I supported 
them, and I would like to continue to do 
so. But I have to speak out today because 
I think that this escalation and this 
wandering into this morass in Cambodia 
can do nothing — nothing but harm us. 

I do not impugn the motives of the 
President, but I do seriously question his 
judgment in bringing us to this point. I 
think that our adventure in Thailand is 
going to result in nothing more than a 
spreading and a dispersion of the Viet- 
eong and the North Vietnamese through- 
out the whole of Cambodia. They will 
consolidate, later control, and bring 
Sihanouk back from Red China. He is 
there today. And I am sure he is very 
happy at what is going on. They will then 
install him and have de facto control, not 
only over North Vietnam, and parts of 
South Vietnam, but also over Cambodia. 
I think that this is a most serious mis- 
adventure. By following it we are des- 
tined to get further into the quagmire 
which is now all of French Indochina. 


So I think by the adoption of the 
Findley amendment, we would give ex 
post f acto approval to what the President 
has done. I do not think we ought to 
give that. It will result in further escala- 
tion to other countries. There is just no 
stopping. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long been silent. 
I did not want to speak out against this 
because I did not want to tie the hands 
of the President. But after this latest 
mistake, I think it is time for us in the 
House and the Members of the other 
body to assert some restraint on the 
President. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I requested recognition 
to ask the gentleman from Illinois, my 
colleague, some questions. I see that he 
is off the floor. 

I yield to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Weicker) who wants 
recognition. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. Chairman, as one 
who has consistently called for disen- 
gagement of our forces in South Vietnam 
long before this became administration 
policy, I have a few questions I think 
have gone unanswered in the debate. 

In the period from 1960 to 1968 how 
many times did the Government of the 
United States withdraw troops from 
Vietnam? 

In the period from 1960 to 1968 how 
many times was the defense budget 
pared? 

In the period from 1960 to 1968 how 
many times were draft calls reduced? 

In the period from 1960 to 1968 how 
many times was the military procure- 
ment authorization bill used to give di- 
rection to the Executive? 

I think, and I suggest to my colleagues 
here today, that the suspicions of Presi- 
dent Nixon that exist both on this floor 
and in our Nation are so because the Na- 
tion still remembers the track record of 
escalation and deception practiced by 
the previous administration rather than 
being based on the actions of the pres- 
ent, administration. 

The fact remains that the policy of 
this administration is a policy of with- 
drawal. 

The fact remains that the policy of this 
administration is one of changing our 
priorities and reducing our dependence 
on the military. 

The fact remains that we are In dis- 
armament talks and the fact is we have 
had draft reform. 

The policies have changed. What is 
left now are the numbers and the tactics. 

I have heard comments made out on 
the floor this afternoon that President 
Nixon’s policy of Vietnamization is no 
good and I suggest to you, it is far bet- 
ter than President Johnson’s policy of 
Americanization. 

No, I thank God there that we are at 
a point now where we are debating the 
numbers and the tactics because it shows 
that someone had the courage to change 
U.S. policies that 8 years of silence 
created. 

Yes, I have reservations about risky 
steps taken for peace. But the fact re- 
mains they have been taken when with- 


drawals occurred. They were taken 
when the defense budget was pared. 

Now another step for peace takes 
place. It is not quite in the same mold 
as we would like to see, that those who 
were silent can comprehend it. But is a 
risk for peace not for war. 

As long as this administration con- 
tinues its policy of withdrawal and dis- 
engagement and reorientation of priori- 
ties, it will have my support and it 
should have the support of every Mem- 
ber of this House. 

Changes have taken place in policy. 
Nit -pick if you will at the tactics and 
figures. But, I am proud to have as a 
President a man who has the courage 
of change in his blood. Change from war 
to peace. Change from negative to posi- 
tive. Change from public relations to ac- 
complishment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Railsback) 

Tines pyuiIvaH 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

(Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Reid 
amendment and the Leggett amendment 
to the Reid amendment, and in oppo- 
sition to the Findley amendment, which 
would, in effect, give approval to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s recent action in ordering 
U.S. troops into Cambodia. 

I do not believe that in this very tense 
and turbulent moment in the history of 
this country there is a great deal to be 
served by a succession of Members fol- 
lowing each other into this well trying to 
label our problems in Southeast Asia as 
“Johnson’s Vietnam war” or “Nixon’s 
Indochinese war.” There will be plenty 
of time for that between now and the 
November elections. 

But there are a couple of things that 
have been said here this afternoon that 
seem to me indicate a basis for the kind 
of frustration that we see finding ex- 
pression across this country with the 
young people. I would remind you that 
the young people, to whom some are re- 
ferring as “bums and bomb throwers,” 
are the age group that is being asked to 
answer for what we do here, not merely 
with support through their taxes, but 
rather with their lives, their bodies, and 
with their future. 

I have heard many people say here to- 
day that nothing is more important to 
them than the safety of the young peo- 
ple who are called upon to fight the war 
for us. I do not think there is anybody 
in either part, on either side of the aisle 
in this Congress, who would disagree 
with that. 

But it seems to me to be some kind of 
fantastically complicated exercise in 
“double think” to be able to rationalize 
committing even more human bodies to 
the blood bath of Southeast Asia under 
the guise of protecting American lives. 
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We have heard that same kind of ra- 
tionale for years, ever since we got into 
tlfis mess in the first place. With all due 
respect to the gentleman from my side 
of the aisle, the ranking member of the 
Armed Services Committee, who made 
the impassioned plea here today for us 
to support whatever the President does 
because^ after all, he is the Commander 
in Chief, I say to him that is precisely 
what the young people of this country 
ar<e asking us not to do. They are asking 
us' to examine and question what the 
Commander in Chief and his military 
leaders are recommending to us. 

I would remind him that when X took 
my oath as a member of the U.S. Navy 
in 1944 I agreed, as I should have, to fol- 
lowe every order that came from the 
Commander in Chief. Again, in 1950, 
when I took the oath in the U.S. Air 
Force, I agreed to follow the orders of 
the Commander in Chief. But when I 
came to this Congress, I took another 
oath. Taking that oath I said that I 
would support the Constitution of the 
United States and perform the consti- 
tutional duties imposed upon me as an 
elected Representative of the people who 
sent me here. As I read the Constitution, 

exercising my duties, nowhere does it 
say that I must follow or take orders 
from the President or anybody else in the 
executive branch. The Commander in 
Chief is not in charge of me and is not 
capable of giving me orders. He is in the 
executive branch of the Government, and 
during the time I wore a military uni- 
form, so was I and under the direction 
of his predecessor as Commander in 
Chief. 

But now, gentlemen, we are in the 
legislative branch of the Government. 
We cannot duck our responsibility by 
trying to say that we are being patriotic; 
that we are following the orders of our 
Commander in Chief ; and even gloss it 
over, if you will, by saying we have done 
so under two adminstrations. "We fol- 
lowed the Democrat, and now we are 
following a Republican,” some say, 
thereby violating their constitutional 
oath on a bipartisan basis. 

I would like to direct one comment to 
my friend from Michigan, the distin- 
guished minority leader who I see now 
on the floor. Michigan has representa- 
tion in the Republican leadership of 
both Houses of Congress; first, a man 
who is now our colleague, the distin- 
^ guished Congressman Gerald R. Ford 
from Grand Rapids, who is minority 
leader in the House, and, our former 
colleague, the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan, who is the minority whip in the 
Senate. 

The minority leader said today that 
we can rely on the figures that he is now 
giving us as evidence of the fact that the 
action taken by the President has been 
a success and .we will, in fact, be out 
of Cambodia in a short time. I know 
the minority leader and I know the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Michi- 
gan on the other si<Je and know them 
both to be honorable men. 

However, on the Sunday before the 
President told us and the American pub- 
lic that he had ordered thousands of 
American troops to invade Cambodia, 


the Senator speaking as a leader of the 
Republican Party assured the country 
that President Nixon had no intention 
of reducing ground forces into Cam- 
bodia. 

I know of no instance in the years I 
have known both of them when they 
have used either falsehood or misleading 
statements. But about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon last Thursday just 4 hours 
before the Nixon TV show, the minority 
leader, Mr. Gerald R. Ford of Michigan, 
assured us on this floor that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had no in- 
tention of putting American combat 
forces into Cambodia. If both Mr. Ger- 
ald R. Ford of Michigan, who is the 
House minority leader and the Senate 
minority whip were both that badly mis- 
led by the President as to what was going 
on in Cambodia, in their positions of 
power how can I as representative of my 
people believe what the President was 
or is now telling us? 

Mr. Chairman, the shoulders of the 
American people are weary from the 
burden of Vietnam. Their backs are bent 
from the weight of the longest war in our 
Nation’s history. Their hearts ache from 
the loss of over 40,000 of our country’s 
finest young men. And their souls are 
tormented by the unprecedented divi- 
siveness and turmoil within our coun- 
try — a direct product of that involve- 
ment. 

Look anywhere in America today and 
you will see problems which have 
reached crisis proportions because at- 
tention and funds have been devoted to 
the war in Vietnam. Our yrban areas 
cry out for lack of adequate housing, 
and for lack of funds to effectively deal 
with the rising crime problem., Our 
schools and universities suffer from lack 
of facilities and equipment. Lifesaving 
medical research programs are ended for 
lack of funds. And we are forced to live 
with our own filth as pollution increas- 
ingly menaces the health of our Nation. 

Never before in our history has this 
Nation witnessed such unrest and vio- 
lence among its, young. But never before 
has the perseverence and faith of the 
people been stretched to such a breaking 
point. 

We have been asked to make one sacri- 
fice after another, in spite of serious 
questions regarding the Saigon regime 
we are defending. And now we are asked 
to sit back silently and watch the spread 
of bloodshed into Laos and Cambodia as 
we become the violators of the neutrality 
of these nations. 

President Nixon was elected largely on 
the promise of ending the war in Viet- 
nam. Instead, he has widened the conflict 
across the borders of neighboring neutral 
countries. Our expressed purpose in Viet- 
nam has been to protect that country 
from invasions across its borders. Now, 
we have become guilty of this same prac- 
tice with our intrusion across the borders 
of Cambodia and Laos. 

With every American death, our pres- 
ence in Vietnam becomes increasingly 
difficult to justify. Our presence in Cam- 
bodia and Laos contains neither justifi- 
cation nor logic. The President rational- 
ized his action in Cambodia on the 
grounds of protecting the American 


troops in Vietnam. A far better protec- 
tion would be to end this madness and 
bring the troops home. From within and 
without, our involvement in Vietnam is 
destroying us as a nation. 

The people of the United States have 
repeatedly expressed their desire to ter- 
minate our role in the Southeast Asian 
conflict. How can we so flagrantly ignore 
the will of the people and still expect 
them tx> have faith in our democratic 
process? 

President Nixon’s expansion of the war 
in Southeast Asia has confronted Con- 
gress with a challenge of serious propor- 
tions. 

When Mr. Nixon took his oath of office 
as President, he made a solemn vow to 
uphold the Constitution of the United 
States. In ordering American troops into 
Cambodia, a sovereign, neutral state, he 
is, in effect, waging war against another 
nation. He has done this in flagrant viola- 
tion of the constitutional provision that 
only the Congress can declare war. 

When we accepted our oaths of office, 
we also swore to uphold the Constitution. 
I contend, Mr. Speaker, that we are not 
fulfilling our oaths and obligation if we 
permit the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment to usurp a constitutional right 
which is vested in the legislative branch. 

Our entire ill-fated venture into 
Southeast Asia has rested on extremely 
flimsy constitutional grounds. President 
Johnson used the SEATO treaty and the 
Gulf resolution as legal authority for in- 
tervention in Vietnam. In theory, at 
least, sent arms, advisers and finally 
troops into Vietnam at the express invi- 
tation of the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment. We have no such invitation from 
the Government of Cambodia, although 
I realize that the Cambodian Govern- 
ment has given its tacit assent to our 
“invasion.” 

President Nixon went on national tele- 
vision to tell the American people that 
this expansion was necessary to protect 
our troops already in Vietnam, and to 
enable him to carry out his Vietnamiza- 
tion of the war. We were told that our 
invasion of Cambodia would smash the 
entire Communist headquarters for the 
war in Vietnam. At the end of the second 
day of the invasion, the U.S. command 
in Saigon reported that 634 “enemy 
troops” had been killed, and seven weap- 
ons captured. If we were killing enemy 
troops, where, were their guns? If we were 
killing unarmed civilians, how did we 
rationalize that they posed a threat to 
our troops in Vietnam? Now we hear that 
our troops have killed several thousand 
of the enemy. But a picture and story in 
today’s Washington Star tells of dead 
women and children, and of American 
troops looting a town from which the 
civilians had been driven. How do we ra- 
tionalize this? 

During the 1968 presidential election 
campaign, Mr. Nixon hinted at a “secret 
plan” to end the war in Vietnam and 
withdraw our troops. Was his plan to 
withdraw them from Vietnam only to 
send them into Cambodia? Will he next 
want to invade Laos and Thailand to 
protect the troops we have now sent into 
Cambodia? Are we on the verge of a full- 
fledged war in Indochina — a war on the 
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Asian mainland which military experts 
for years have warned against? 

There are many questions to be asked, 
Mr. Chairman, and I think it is time that 
Congress exercised its constitutional 
rights to ask them — and to demand an- 
swers. 

The tragedy that occurred this week 
on the Kent University campus is only 
another indication of how the war in 
Southeast Asia is tearing our society 
apart. My mail since the Cambodian in- 
vasion has been overwhelmingly critical 
of this Nation's role. 

This Nation faces a host of domestic 
problems in a volume that is unprece- 
dented in American history — polluted 
water and air, soaring crime rates, in- 
adequate housing, widespread poverty, 
racial unrest, unbearable taxes, mount- 
ing inflation, lowered standards of health 
and education, congested highways— the 
list is virtually endless. 

With these problems waiting to be 
solved, are we to sink even deeper into 
the quagmire of a war that has already 
cost us 50,000 dead, 275,000 wounded, and 
more than $100 billion^ not to mention 
the lives that have been disrupted, the 
education and training that has been 
lost, and immense gap that has been cre- 
ated between the American Government 
and its people? 

Mr. Chairman, on the grounds of con- 
stitutionality, on the grounds of human- 
itarianism, and on the grounds of plain 
commonsense, this Congress must act to 
halt the executive branch in its mad 
plunge toward complete disaster. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state very 
emphatically myself — and this is partly 
in response to what the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. William Ford) from the 
Democratic side of the aisle, said — I never 
have supported the deployment of Amer- 
ican ground combat troops in Vietnam 
or in that area at all, and I fully sup- 
port the President’s decision to withdraw 
all American combat troops from Viet- 
nam. 

The reason why I am supporting the 
President in his present action— and I 
was surprised, just as our minority lead- 
er was surprise— and as I suppose every 
Member of the House was surprised — 
when American combat troops were used 
in this operation — is because I am con- 
vinced the President is determined to 
withdraw all our ground forces, and in 
order to protect and to expedite that 
withdrawal, this action has become nec- 
essary. I believe the President — and I 
support him. For that reason I am sup- 
porting the Findley substitute amend- 
ment. 

I think it is entirely appropriate and 
long past due that the Congress should 
consider its constitutional role in this 
Whole area. We have had a war in Ko- 
rea, and we have landed 12,000 troops 
in Lebanon by Presidential action with- 
out support by the Congress. The entire 
Vietnam operation has been carried on 
withpui the support of or any declara- 
tion Qf war or other congressional action 
except in the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

It is entirely appropriate that we 
should consider what our proper role is. 


But the constitutional issue is one which 
requires extended debate. It should be de- 
bated in an atmosphere of calm, and 
not at a time when we are in a critical 
situation such as we are now. 

I would like to point out that the 
Presidential authority under the Con- 
stitution appears to authorize emergency 
actions, which is the role the President 
is undertaking to perform at this time. 
The present emergency involves the 
withdrawal of our troops and the pro- 
tection of American lives. It is in that 
kind of emergency when we expect the 
President to act. 

The framers of the Constitution con- 
sidered using the words “to make war,” 
in the grant of congressional authority. 
However, it was considered that these 
would be the wrong words to use, because 
that would indicate that the Congress 
would handle the conduct of the war. 
We do not handle the conduct of the war, 
this is handled by the Commander in 
Chief, and frequently the action he takes 
precedes the action by the Congress in 
declaring war. 

So it seems to me our appropriate role 
should be studied and debated, and care- 
fully identified and that the limited role 
of the President of the United States also 
should be spelled put. At the present time 
we have a situation where the conduct 
of the war in Vietnam is being handled 
by the President and the present conduct 
of the war involves the withdrawal of 
American troops. I am confident that 
what the President is doing is supported 
by the American people and by those who 
are the leaders of the nations involved. 
The Nixon doctrine of disengagement 
and of giving more responsibility to those 
who are involved is supported by the 
American people. I should think that 
should be encouraging to us. I do not see 
that this is any time for us to let the 
President down or to try to create a con- 
stitutional confrontation. 

The only ones who can gain support 
and comfort from any action against 
the President’s action at this time would 
be the enemy, and I do not propose to 
support any action here which would 
give comfort or support to Hanoi, Mos- 
cow, or Peiping, or which would in any 
way let down our own men or defeat our 
goal of withdrawing completely our 
ground combat forces from this area and 
disengaging our forces from operations 
such as this in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the 
Findley amendment recognizes our con- 
gressional prerogatives without frustrat- 
ing the courageous and noble efforts of 
the President to restore peace at the ear- 
liest possible date. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, four students died this 
week because we continue to believe that 
we can solve our problems with guns and 
bullets. 

I do not support President Nixon’s 
Vietnamization policy because it is ob- 
viously based upon a military plan still 
wedded to the belief that we can solve 
Vietnam’s problems with guns and tanks 
and bombs. 

Serious efforts at negotiations have 
been abandoned. Ambassador Lodge has 


not even been replaced since his resigna- 
tion last fall. 

We resumed the bombing last week 
without any announcement as to the 
reasons for this so-called retaliatory ac- 
tion. President Nixon on April 30 neglect- 
ed to mention this important escalation 
which/ had at that time already been or- 
dered to take place the following day. 

It is almost forgotten that the talks 
began in Paris because we stopped the 
bombing of North Vietnam 18 months 
ago. 

The bombing of North Vietnam to- 
gether with the invasion of Cambodia can 
be no less than an escalation of the war 
designed to pursue more vigorously the 
military plan for total victory. There 
cannot be any other explanation or jus- 
tification for this coordinated step up. of 
military activity. 

The five sanctuaries which purportedly 
constituted the emergency which threat- 
ened our men in Vietnam have proven so 
far to be only rice-filled small weapon 
storage bunkers which would have re- 
mained no less through the monsoons 
while Congress could have exercised its 
constitutional duty to determine whether 
an invasion of Cambodia was consistent 
with our national interest. 

The issue we must face today is wheth- 
er we believe in the Constitution of the 
United States. Can we surrender our re- 
sponsibility to exercise our judgment in 
these matters which affect the lives of 
our men overseas? 

We can no longer rely upon the Tonkin 
Bay resolution to justify our failure to 
assume our constitutional duty. 

We are faced with a new military ad- 
venture across the borders into another 
country. We must decide today whether 
we sanction this escalation. There can 
be no shirking of this responsibility. The 
Constitution states that the Congress 
alone has the power to declare war. We 
have the opportunity today to reinstitute 
this rightful responsibility in the House 
of Representatives. 

Do we seek to wage more war or do we 
insist upon a negotiated settlement of 
this conflict? 

I urge this House to support the Leg- 
gett amendment which firmly estab- 
lishes the right of Congress to determine 
the issue of whether this war is to be 
extended into Laos, Thailand, or Cam- 
bodia. 

Until April 30 it was the hope of all 
Americans that the announced with- 
drawal of American troops from Viet- 
nam meant that the end was in sight. 
The only debate was on whether it was 
being done soon enough and for the right 
reasons. 

On April 20 we were told that 150,000 
more men would be withdrawn by May 
of 1971. 

But 10 days later this announcement 
was shattered when the President told 
the Nation that in order for this with- 
drawal to be effectuated, it was necessary 
to invade Cambodia. 

The President told us on April 30 that: 

The American policy has been to scrupu- 
lously respect the neutrality of the Cam- 
bodian people — and that for the past 5 years 
we have provided no military assistance 
whatever and no economic assistance to 
Cambodia. 
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He went on to further state that — 
for the past 5 years North Vietnam has oc- 
cupied military sanctuaries along the Cam- 
bodian frontier. 

He told us — 

that for 5 years neither the United States 
nor South Vietnam has moved against those 
enemy sanctuaries because we did not wish 
to violate the territory of a nehtral nation. 

It is my firm view that what has been 
the policy of our Nation for the past 5 
years regarding Cambodia was a sound 
policy and that any change in such a 
long-standing policy should be the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Therefore, I urge the adoption of the 
Leggett amendment. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Leggett amendment and 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

(Mr. WEICKER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks made earlier.) 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, wilt 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Railsback) . 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I want to thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to direct some questions 
at my good friend and colleague from 
Illinois (Mr. Findley). I want to say at 
the beginning that I am one of the Mem- 
bers who has consistently supported 
President Nixon’s Vietnamization pro- 
gram as well as his phased-withdrawal 
program. Up until now I have never hesi- 
tated to come out strongly, even during 
those rough days of the moratorium. 

I do have some questions about the 
Findley substitute amendment, though. I 
am wondering whether, if this amend- 
ment had been enacted into law at the 
time that the President ordered com- 
bined operations involving U.S. troops in 
Cambodia, the President would have 
complied with the provisions of your 
substitute amendment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am very glad to com- 
V ment on that. 

In my opinion, this woulcl have had 
no effect upon the military action that 
the President took. I feel that his re- 
sponsibilities as Commander in Chief are 
such that the Congress can neither add 
to them nor take them away. The effect 
of my amendment is not to add to the 
powers of the President as Commander 
In Chief but, rather, to clarify the role 
of the Congress subsequent to any such 
action. ... , ' / v; . ’ '.\' s r ^ 

A good many Members are under the 
* impression that the Leggett amendment, 
if it is adopted, would have some effect 
upon the reserve powers of the Presi- 
dent as Commander In Chief. I do not 
believe it for a moment. We could pass 
Leggett amendments all night, and it 
' is pay conviction that President Nixon as 
Commander in Chief would retain every 


bit of responsibility that he had prior 
to that time to protect the lives of Amer- 
ican citizens whether they be in uniform 
or not. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. WHALEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. What troubles me 
about this is that, as I understand the 
gentleman’s remarks, then the Presi- 
dent would have been permitted to do 
exactly what he did and we are in no 
way limiting him as far as any kind 
of future recurrences of the Cambodian 
situation that we have been debating to- 
day are concerned. Is that correct? 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is exactly true, so 
long as he interprets his action as being 
required to protect the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens. I do not know of any sensi- 
ble American citizen who would seek to 
diminish* that responsibility on his part. 
Certainly I do not intend it by this 
amendment. 

I might say that the Leggett amend- 
ment would have two effects, however. 
The first effect of the Leggett amendment 
would be 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. WHALEN. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Let me say that I 
am not interested now in and I am not 
directing my remarks at the Leggett 
amendment, but I am more concerned 
about your amendment. 

The gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Frelinghuysen) , I understand, is 
now drafting an amendment which I 
may be willing to support. 

What really troubles me about this is 
this: It seems to me those of us who 
heard the gentleman explain his amend- 
ment last week were of the opinion that 
it would somehow restrict or constrain 
the President as far as taking this kind 
of an action into a so-called neutral 
country without obtaining some kind of 
congressional approval. 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is true. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. It sounds to me, 
though, that there is no approval re- 
quired and it is simply a report. I am 
not even certain when that report has 
to be made. Does the President have to 
report to the Congress before or can he 
report after the action is taken? 

Mr. FINDLEY. He could elect to do 
either, but under the circumstances, as 
he explained them to the various Mem- 
bers of this body in the briefing yester- 
day, the circumstances required se- 
crecy. I would assume if he would do 
it all over again, he would do it as he 
did without advance notice of the de- 
tails given to any Member of Congress. 
I defend him in exercising that right. 

Now, you ask about whether or not 
the amendment would have any restraint 
upon the use of ground combat forces 
beyond the territory of South Vietnam. 
It would, provided the action was not 
justified in terms of protecting U.S. lives. 
The 'protection of U.S. lives is a funda- 
mental responsibility of the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. MIKVA, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike the requisite number of words. 


(Mr. MIKVA asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks ) 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the Leggett amendment to the Findley 
amendment and I will support, if I get a 
chance, the Bingham amendment to the 
Reid amendment. I think that without 
the Leggett amendment, the Findley 
amendment would be disastrous. 

The Findley amendment in effect asks 
us once more to place our reliance on the 
President’s good judgment and discre- 
tion in deciding where, when and how 
to employ U.S. military forces in Laos, 
Thailand, and Cambodia in order to pro- 
tect the lives of American servicemen in 
South Vietnam. 

As I understood the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Findley), 
he contends that the President’s power 
is absolute and that the Congress of the 
United States has no power at all. I re- 
spectfully disagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I shall yield to the gen- 
tleman in a moment. I think what we 
are being asked to do with the Findley 
amendment is to confirm the actions of 
the President over which Congress does 
have some control and those actions I 
think are a tragic backward step in our 
policy in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, I would have hoped 
we would never again hear our military 
commanders quoted to the effect that 
they had to destroy an Indochinese vil- 
lage in order to save it. Yet, daily we see 
reports _ of the burning and razing of 
Cambodian villages in the path of the 
advance of our forces toward an increas- 
ingly ephemeral “general headquarters” 
of the North Vietnamese Army. 

Mr. Chairman, rather than reducing 
our commitment to Southeast Asia, the 
President unilaterally, and without prior 
congressional consultation, without even 
a nod to Cambodian sovereignty, and 
apparently with only a last-minute tip to 
his own Secretary of State, has chosen 
to expand the Vietnam war across new 
national boundaries. The Findley amend- 
ment, if adopted, would place our stamp 
of approval and our ratification upon 
those actions. I say the line of respon- 
sibility lies with us to turn that policy 
around. * 

Mr. Chairman, during the past 2 days 
I have reread some of the debate that 
took place in the House and in the other 
body in August of 1964 at the time of 
the Tonkin Gulf crisis. Those who have 
been speaking in behalf of the Findley 
amendment could virtually have lifted 
their speeches from that debate as to 
what they said then and are saying now. 
Yet only two out of 435 specifically voted 
against it. The virtual unanimous sur- 
render of the legislative body at that 
time is being asked for again in the Find- 
ley amendment, only this one is more 
dangerous. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Morse said in 
1964 something which I think is equally 
applicable to the President’s policy to- 
day; Senator Morse stated as follows: 

It Is a policy that asserts that if we merely 
■use enough force, and make clear by enough 
threats that it will be pretty bad and hard 
on them (the Communists) , that if they do 
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not yield to our threats — if we follow that 
course, we shall avert the danger of war. Un- 
der that policy we greatly increase the risk 
of a full-senile war in Asia. 

So said Senator Morse in 1964 and I 
think those words are very apt and ap- 
propriate today. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the vir- 
tually unlimited power accorded the 
President by the Tonkin Gulf resolution 
to wage war in Southeast Asia in the 
name of protection of our men and in- 
terests, has been systematically abused. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the vir- 
tually unlimited power afforded the Pres- 
ident by the Tonkin Gulf resolution 
would be reconfirmed if the Findley 
amendment is adopted. We would by that 
action support a proneness to repeat the 
most tragic errors and mistakes in our 
history. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. Yes; I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Is the gentleman seri- 
ously suggesting that the Congress should 
attempt to limit the authority, right, and 
duty of the President as Commander in 
Chief to take military action to protect 
U.S. lives in the field? 

Mr. MIKVA. No; lam suggesting that 
the Congress exercise its constitutional 
power and on which I. presumed your 
amendment was based. 

Mr. FINDLEY. It is, indeed. 

Mr. MIKVA. If it is not based on that 
constitutional power, then I do not know 
why we are wasting time here by arguing 
about it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. It would provide a 
proper role for the Congress to review 
and pass upon the President's action 
should he see fit to take such action. 

Mr. MIKVA, It would not have that 
effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman/ I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my colleague from California. As you 
know, I have been joined by 17 cospon- 
sors on a resolution stating “the sense of 
the Congress that the President consult 
with and abide by the decision of the 
Congress before any further steps are 
taken concerning Cambodia.” 

Mr. Speaker, due to bur own neglect, 
Congress has been reduced to virtual im- 
potence in the making of foreign policy. 
With crisis following upon crisis in the 
last few" decades, we have tended to think 
only of the crisis that was upon us and 
of the assumed need for speedy action. 

It is time for us now to think of a con- 
stitutional crisis which may soon be upon 
us. The language of the Constitution is 
clear; the war power is vested almost 
entirely in the Congress, with the only 
important exception being the necessary 
authority of the President to repel a sud- 
den attack, qn this country. In addition, 
the intent the framers of the Con- 
stitution if clear. In a letter to James 
Madison in 1789, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote: 


We have already given in example one ef- 
fectual check to the Dog of War by trans- 
ferring the power of letting him loose from 
the Executive to the Legislative body, from 
those who are to spend to those who are to 
pay. 

The practice of impoundment of con- 
gressional authority was also condemned 
by one Senator during World War II: 

Then how does the Congress express it- 
self or announce a Congressional policy? Af- 
ter all, we represent the people. 

Certainly even the wisest and most 
competent of Presidents is still a human 
being, susceptible to human flaws and 
human failures of judgment. Prof. Ruhl 
Bartlett has stated that “there are no 
experts in wisdom concerning human 
affairs or in determining the national 
interest.” The greatest insight of our 
Founding Fathers was their recognition 
of the dangers of unlimited power exer- 
cised by a single man or institution. 

The amendment which my colleague 
from California has introduced is a step 
in the direction of Congress reclaiming 
their constitutional rights. The Presi- 
dent’s Cambodian decision was, I believe, 
reached with undue haste. The escalation 
of our efforts is moving at a near panicky 
pace. 

The movement of American ground 
forces into Cambodia is a tragic repeti- 
tion of the mistakes of the past. The 
history of previous escalation in this area 
has been that it stiffens the Communist 
will to resist, pushes up the death toll, 
and brings no serious move toward the 
peace table. 

This country has spent more than $120 
billion in Southeast Asia. We have lost 
the lives of 50,000 Americans. We have 
dropped more bombs than were dropped 
during all of World War II and Korea 
combined. 

Now we are told that the war is being 
expanded further, having been told just 
a week ago that peace was in sight. 

I cannot accept this and I urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting the 
Leggett amendment. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we cannot arrive at a time limitation 
on the Reid of New York amendment and 
all amendments thereto? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the Reid of New 
York amendment and all amendments 
thereto close at 4 : 50 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, RIVERS 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the Reid of New York 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close at 5 o’clock. 

- - The question was taken,. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Rivers and 
Mr. Burton of California. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were — ayes 147, noes 
82. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has noted 
the names of Members standing and 
seeking recognition under the limitation 
of time. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Eckhardt), 

(Mr. ECKHARDT asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
was impressed by the suggested amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Frelinghuysen) , but I be- 
lieve that the Reid amendment, as writ- 
ten, accomplishes the purpose which he 
suggests to be desirable. 

The gentleman from New Jersey cor- 
rectly states that the relation between 
the Presidency and the Congress re- 
specting war and the control of the mili- 
tary forces is a delicate one and any res- 
olution relating to it should be drawn 
with precision. 

But I think the amendment as intro- 
duced by the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Reid) uses appropriate language to 
obtain the desired purpose. Substantial- 
ly the same language would result from 
the Leggett amendment to the Findley 
substitute, because it really only adds 
the proviso that “prior consent of the 
Congress” would be the sole exception 
under which it would be permissive “to 
finance the introduction of American 
ground combat troops into Laos, Thair 
land, or Cambodia.” 

Let me point out to you that both the 
Leggett amendment and the Reid 
amendment are qualified by the phrase, 
“in line with the expressed intention of 
the President of the United States,” and 
this it seems to me, places the question in 
the context of contemporary facts. 

Of course, as Alexander Hamilton 
wrote in the Federalist Paper No. 69, the 
President has “the supreme command 
and direction of the military and naval 
■ forces.” This authority, to direct in gen- 
eral military operations, would encom- 
pass all determinations for the safety of 
the forces ancillary to the accomplish- 
ment of a legitimate purpose. For in- 
stance, hot pursuit across a national 
boundary could be encompassed in this 
authority, and even the flushing out of 
certain enemy strongholds in the gen- 
eral vicinity of a border necessary or ex- 
peditious in pursuing a legitimate mili- 
tary goal would, it seems to me, be en- 
compassed within the President’s author- 
ity as Commander in Chief. 

Even with the stated restriction 
against the “introduction of American 
ground combat troops into Laos, Thai- 
land, or Cambodia,” I think the quali- 
fying language, that such limitation is 
intended to be “in line with the ex- 
pressed intention of the President of the 
United States,” gives a certain leeway, 
so that the President may act within his 
scope of authority as supreme comman- 
der and director of the military and 
naval forces. 

It does not, though, extend to him the 
authority that Alexander Hamilton de- 
scribed as that of the British King, an 
authority which “extends to the declar- 
ing of war and to the raising and regu- 
lating of fleets and armies— all which, 
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by the Constitution — appertain to the 
legislature." 

Thus, if we should pass the Reid 
aifiendinent, or if we should pass the 
Leggett amendment to the Findley sub- 
stitute, certain necessary defensive ac- 
tion on the borders of South Vietnam 
over a temporary period would, I think, 
be permissible. This is entirely aside from 
the point of whether or not the activi- 
ties now engaged .in are improvident, as 
I think they are. 

But the. grave danger that many of us 
feel to be present in the Cambodian ad- 
venture is the danger that this Nation 
will become embroiled in continued con- 
flict in Cambodia. The lack of candor 
which has characterized the whole series 
of events associated with the Cambod- 
ian invasion makes the nature of that 
intrusion ambiguous. We cannot be quite 
certain as to the extent or purpose of the 
intrusion. 

It may be, as the administration 
claims merely for the purpose of inter- 
dicting certain supply lines by means of 
a limited military action, or it may have 
far broader implications involving direct 
American intervention in the tenuous 
military and political situation in Cam- 
bodia. ' 

If it is only the former, the Reid or 
Leggett amendments would not really 
come into play. Indeed, the operative 
date of such legislation would occur long 
after the events. 

. On the other hand, if the intrusion is 
for a much broader purpose, then it is 
quite clear that it would be, or would 
become, in direct violation of a limita- 
tion which prohibits the funds authorized 
to be used to finance the introduction 
of American ground combat troops into 
Cambodia, for at that point the activity 
in Cambodia would be in the nature of 
declaring of war or regulating of armies. 
The matter would become one which 
Congress alone should authorize, a mat- 
ter of international policy relating to 
war and the regulating of armies, rather 
than a question of command and direc- 
tion of military forces hi an existing war 
situation. 

The Findley amendment has quite the 
opposite effect. It it only permitted the 
command and direction of the military 
forces in an existing war, without in- 
stituting policy changes, it would add 
nothing and be quite unnecessary. 

But the Findley amendment does much 
more. It would give constitutional sanc- 
tion to the President to engage in a 
new war in Cambodia or establish new 
broad national policy regarding regulat- 
ing armies in that nation. It is a Gulf 
of Tonkin-type resolution for Cambodia. 

Whereas without the resolution the 
President can at most only ocmmand 
forces in activities ancillary to an exist- 
ing war in South Vietnapa, with the res- 
olution he can introduce American 
ground combat troops, into Laos, Thai- 
land, or Cambodia without further prior 
consent of Congress when he determines 
that the same has the effect of protecting 
the lives, of American troops remaining 
within South Vietnam provided he re- 
ports promptly to Congress. . 

The condition that the new involve- 
ment must be found by him to have 


« 

the effect of protecting the lives of 
American troops is really little restriction 
at all. Suppose, for instance, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China were involved in 
such a resolution. It could quite readily 
be argued that paratroops could be 
dropped in China to attack munitions 
plants in order to “protect the lives of 
American troops remaining within South 
Vietnam.” Yet such action would obvi- 
ously be an act of war vastly enlarging 
the present area of combat and would 
necessitate prior approval by Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the Findey amend- 
ment does not limit Presidential power; 
it extends it. It gives full discretion to 
the President to determine what action 
has the effect of protecting lives of 
American troops in South Vietnam. Any 
action in any area in the Southeast Asian 
theater which seems to further our mili- 
tary objective can be justified on this 
ground. 

In this respect, the Findley amend- 
ment is extremely imprecise, and Mr. 
Frelinghuysen’s criticism is well taken. 
It should be rejected or, if not rejected, 
amended. If it should be susbtituted for 
the Reid amendment, it should be de- 
feated because it is worse than no re- 
striction at all. The President is presently 
restricted within constitutional bounds 
unless Congress gives him a blank check 
as in the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Harrington) t 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
come before you today in support of both 
the Reid and the Leggett amendments. 
Somewhat ironically, we find ourselves 
almost on the eve of 25 years that have 
elapsed since- the end of World War 
II. Most of the argument I heard this 
afternoon would support the President’s 
course taken in the last war and would 
have been relevant 25 years ago, but it 
has little relevance to the events that 
have occurred in this country over the 
last few years. 

We, the Members of Congress and our 
body as a whole, we are on test. It is our 
relevance which we debate here today. 
Will we squander this opportunity? Will 
we sit back with indifference? Will we 
allow a direction to be taken which is 
reminiscent of the congressional history 
of the past decade? Will we sit by im- 
potent in the face of unilateral action 
by President Nixon in broadening the 
conflict in Southeast Asia? 

The. attention of this body and of the 
Nation has at last been focused on the 
abdication of congressional responsibil- 
ity. I add my voice to those who are dis- 
turbed by Congress’ inability in a mean- 
ingful way to deal effectively with con- 
temporary events, with war in distant 
lands, with commitment of national re- 
sources in such a way as to polarize dis- 
cordant segments of our people. I ask 
Congress to reassert once again the pre- 
rogatives given to it under the Consti- 
tution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Gilbert) . 

(Mr, GILBERT asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the Reid amendment to the mili- 
tary procurement authorization, prohib- 
iting the introduction of U.S. ground 
combat forces in Laos, Thailand or Cam- 
bodia. And I rise in support of the Leg- 
gett amendment to the Findley substi- 
tute. The Leggett amendment requires 
the President to obtain the consent of 
Congress under any circumstances be- 
fore committing U.S. ground combat 
forces in Laos, Thailand, and Cambodia. 
I think it important that Congress re- 
assert its constitutional responsibility 
regarding involvement of the United 
States in foreign wars. 

Mr. Chairman, the lingering war in 
Vietnam and the more recent resumption 
of the bombing of North Vietnam, all 
point out just how desperate our situa- 
tion is in Southeast Asia. We cannot 
negotiate our way out, it seems; we can- 
not win a military victory; we cannot 
trust the Government of South Vietnam 
to protect itself; the new Cambodian 
Government cannot stand alone. We are 
simply trapped in quicksand in Indo- 
china. And the more we struggle, the 
deeper in we go. 

There would be no value in repeating 
here again all the reasons we should — 
and must — leave Indochina. All of us 
here in this Chamber understand where 
we are and why we are in such an inde- 
fensible position. But, I would urge all 
of my colleagues to consider this Na- 
tion’s future as well as the recent and 
present developments, here in the United 
States as well as abroad, before voting 
today on the Military Authorization Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted against the 
motion to limit debate. I believe we 
should thoroughly and carefully debate 
this important issue. 

If this Congress is truly representative 
of the American people, I would say 
we have no other choice but to make our 
intentions in Congress crystal clear to 
the administration. 

We learned in previous years the folly 
Congress commits when it submits 
blindly to the demands of an admin- 
istration which follows the dictates of 
the military. 

Unless we stop this new escalation of 
fighting in Indochina immediately, we 
face the very real possibility of being 
part of a government 'which has lost 
complete touch with the people it is sup- 
posed to lead. 

Mr. Chairman, our first duty is to save 
our Nation. To do that, I believe that we 
must stop not only this new escalation, 
but the fighting in Vietnam as well. We 
must bring our troops home as quickly 
as possible and we must devote ourselves 
to resolving the many domestic issues 
that plague our Nation today. This Na- 
tion has endured many crises, but never 
before has an American administration 
become so out of touch with the people 
it represents. 

I urge the Congress to do everything 
in its power to end this new madness as 
soon as possible. * 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. St Germain) . 

(Mr. ST GERMAIN asked and was 
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given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks ) 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, rise in support of the Leggett and the 
•Reid amendments. Everybody wants to 
protect our boys and everybody wants 
to save lives. I think there is a serious 
question of judgment as to how this 
should be done. If we follow the reason- 
ing that was pointed out to us on Thurs- 
day evening last, then the next step 
would be to say, “Why not bomb the 
living daylights out of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong? Why not hit the arms and muni- 
tion factories in Russia and in China?” 
Because, certainly those actions would 
help save our boys. The alternative is not 
to expbse them further, not to extend 
the war into another country, but to 
bring them home as soon as possible. 
That is the only one, true effective way 
we can save our boys. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Dennis) . 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the procedure of trying to write foreign 
policy by writing amendments to an au- 
thorization bill. 

(Mr. DENNIS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks, ) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Ryan). 

« (Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr, RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of t’he Leggett amendment and 
in opposition to the Findley amendment, 
and I also support the Bingham and Reid 
amendments. 

Adoption of the Findley substitute 
would be nothing less than Congress 
Writing its own signature to its own 
Impotence and irrelevance in foreign af- 
fairs. 

The Findley substitute constitutes con- 
gressional approval of the unilateral ac- 
tion undertaken by the President, violat- 
ing the territorial integrity of a neutral 
nation and escalating the war in Vietnam 
into a conflict which may encompass 
all of Indochina. Moreover, it is not 
approval following careful prior consul- 
tation by the Executive with the Con- 
gress, but rather it represents the most 
abject acquiescence to the dictate of the 
Executive. 

Therefore, the Findley amendment 
raises two of the most significant issues 
this House can be confronted with — the 
responsibility of |Be Congress and the 
escalation of the war in Southeast Asia. 
It does so by authorizing the use of funds 
for American troops in Laos, Thailand, 
and Cambodia without the prior consent 
of Congress whenever the President de- 
termines it is necessary. 

In tjic.past the ffouse has appropriated 
Whatever funds Presidents have request- 
> ed for the Vietnam 1 war over the insistent 
and vocal opposition of a few of us. Five 
years 'agcfTvot^ed against the first supple- 
mental appropriation for military opera- 
tions in Vietnam^ and I have consistently 
opjpdSCq all appropriation requests for 
this tragic war. 1 have repeatedly pointed 
but that Congress should exercise its 


power of the purse and cease financing 
this war. However, Congress has ac- 
quiesced in the war. Congress may not 
have officially declared war, but it has 
certainly financed it 
But the escalation of the war by enter- 
ing into Cambodia is a new act, unau- 
thorized and as yet unsanctioned by the 
Congress. This is a new step, distinct, 
and apart from the conflict which until 
now has been confined to the ambit of 
North and South Vietnam. The Congress 
should finally assert the constitutional 
powers which it has abdicated in the 
past. 

Approval of the Findley substitute 
would constitute ratification of a fait 
accompli, setting a perilous precedent by 
assuring the President that he may uni- 
laterally embark upon the invasion of 
neutral nations, not in emergency situa- 
tions where there simply is no time to 
consult Congress or obtain congressional 
concurrence, but whenever he deems it 
desirable to do so. 

Apart from the matter of precedents 
and of congressional default, there is the 
stark fact that the escalation into Cam- 
bodia is a clear repudiation of a political 
solution for the war, and a clear endorse- 
ment of a military solution. If the past 
years have provided no other lesson — 
and certainly they should have taught us 
much more than just one truth — it is 
that a military solution to this war is a 
'bankrupt policy. And yet, despite the 
campaign promises, despite the assur- 
ances that we are on the road to peace, 
we see the exercise of a logic which ex- 
pands the war even more. 

We have heard the old refrain too 
many times to believe it — “just one more 
escalation, and we’ll have a military vic- 
tory.” Cambodia is now the “one more 
escalation.” It has as little likelihood of 
producing a military victory as any past 
illusions. But, whether it is successful or 
not is not the real point here. The point 
is that the President has clearly revealed 
that his is a war of generals, not of dip- 
lomats. More American lives are to be 
sacrificed; more Asian people are to be 
killed; more villages are to be destroyed; 
and more fields scorched. 

The Findley substitute is complete en- 
dorsement of the justification offered by 
the President last Thursday evening, 
April 30, for the invasion of Cambodia: 
The protection of Americans remaining 
in Vietnam and the success of the Viet- 
namization program. Yet, this justifica- 
tion is really just subterfuge for an esca- 
lation of the war. 

If Vietnamization cannot succeed in 
the face of the North Vietnamese threat, 
then it is indeed a barren policy, because 
it is clear that the North Vietnamese are 
not going to disappear, while the South 
Vietnamese take over the war. The con- 
sequence Is that American troops will 
never be completely withdrawn from 
Southeast Asia, unless there is a change 
in policy. 

All of us want to protect American 
lives, but it is tortuous reasoning to argue 
that the way to achieve this is by expan- 
sion of the war. Disengagement and 
withdrawal of American troops are the 
most effective means to save American 
lives. Serious negotiations at Paris and a 


willingness to recognize the political 
realities in South Vietnam are necessary 
steps toward peace. From the beginning, 
diplomatic negotiations and the neutral- 
ization of Southeast Asia should have 
been the objectives of our policy. But that 
course has been rejected. 

The Findley substitute plainly endorses 
without qualification the militray course 
the President has embarked upon. Let 
there be no question that it will be con- 
strued in any other way. The language 
of the Findely substitute allows for no 
interpretation except full endorsement of 
the President’s action. It was fashioned 
on the floor of the House last Thurs- 
day before the President’s speech as ad- 
vance approval of his rationale. If there 
is any question about it being a blanket 
endorsement, President Nixon, we have 
been told this afternoon by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. Hebert) said 
he favored the Findley, amendment be- 
cause it was in line with his policy. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Findley, the President 
told him his amendment was “splendid.” 

We need only recall passage by this 
House of H.R. 613 last fall. H.R. 613, 
which spoke of President Nixon’s efforts 
to negotiate a “just peace” in Vietnam, 
was interpreted by the President as 
“supporting his plan for peace.” The 
Findley substitute will likewise be em- 
braced by the President and paraded by 
him as Congress’ imprimatur of the ac- 
tion he has undertaken. 

If Congress is to assert its proper con- 
stitutional role in foreign policy, the 
Leggett amendment should be adopted. 
On the other hand, the Findley substi- 
tute would be another act of congres- 
sional abdication. For me the choice is 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Pucinski). 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Findley amendment. 

(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to revise and' extend his 
remarks ) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Findley amendment and 
urge its adoption. 

I said here on the floor of the House 
last week that I was disappointed when 
President Nixon committed American 
aid to Cambodia without, apparently, 
consulting with our other allies in the 
SEATO treaty or in the United Nations, 
or with Congress itself. 

I said then that I would have preferred 
if the President had avoided unilateral 
commitment of American troops and if, 
indeed, the aid to Cambodia was neces- 
sary, it ought to be a collective effort of 
all the powers involved. Cambodia has 
been a member of the United Nations 
since 1955, and, surely, some effort should 
have been made to present the case to 
the Security Council. 

Cambodia is also a member of SEATO, 
and surely, we should have obtained com- 
mitments from our allies in this treaty 
before moving in the troops. 

But as disappointed as I am with this 
unilateral action, the fact remains that 
the President has committed American 
troops; the die ha$ been cast. Even 
though this action may or may not be 
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successful, the fact remains that we can- 
not abandon the Commander in Chief 
when he ha$ made such a decision. 

I said on the floor yesterday that to 
question the constitutionality of the 
President’s authority to commit troops is 
naive. American Presidents have been 
committing American troops to foreign 
lands since the Spanish-American War. 

President Truman sent troops into 
Korea; President Eisenhower sent them 
to Lebanon; Jack Kennedy almost trig- 
gered off a nuclear holocaust in his eye- 
to-eye missile confrontation over Cuba; 
President Johnson sent troops into the 
Dominican Republic and into Elizabeth- 
ville. In each instance, the action was 
taken by the Chief Executive without 
prior consultation with the Congress. 
That is why I believe s that the Findley 
amendment does, indeed, put into proper 
perspective the intent of Congress, and 
serves notice to the President that any 
future involvement in Cambodia, or Laos, 
or Thailand, must first be approved by 
the Congress. 

So far as I know, this is the first time 
that the Congress is being asked to take 
this sort of action, and this is the first 
time that Congress is officially serving 
notice to the President that it intends to 
be consulted, and it must approve any 
commitment of American troops in those 
two theaters. 

. Previous actions have been taken by 
Presidents without consultation of Con- 
gress because Congress has never spoken 
out in such precise terms as in the Find- 
ley amendment. 

It occurs to me that by adopting the 
Find]ey amendment we are now serving 
notice on the President that we definitely 
must be consulted and given an opportu- 
nity to vote on any recommendation that 
we may have to involve troops in these 
three theaters. 

The Findley amendment quite prop- 
erly gives the President authority to move 
swiftly when the immediate safety of 
otir soldiers is involved and to promptly 
inform Congress of his action. 

Actually, the heart of the debate today 
between the Findley amendment and the 
Leggett substitute is that the Leggett 
substitute does not give the President 
power to act on his own initiative when 
the safety of our soldiers is directly 
involved. 

I appreciate the efforts by our col- 
league, Mr. Leggett, to vest in the Con- 
gress the final authority for committing 
troops. 

Surely, this is as it should be, but I am 
troubled by the possibility, if jve want to 
accept the Leggett amendment, that we 
mignt be seriously endangering our 
troops before the President could get 
approval from Congress for necessary 
action. 

This v is a most difficult problem, and 
one that I am not sure that we can 
resolve in the heat of the floor debate, 
I believe that the Fipdley amendment 
offers the Member^ gf Congress the 
greatest hope of a voice in these affairs 
without endangering the lives of our sol- 
diers in combat. 

The CHAIRMAN, xB§ Chair recog- 
nizes thq gentleman from Indiana (Mr, 
Myers) , 


Mr. MYERS. Mr, Chairman, I rise in 
support of the ^Findley amendment. I 
think there is an understanding that in 
this Chamber and throughout the coun- 
try there is reason and opportunity for 
Members as well as the country to dis- 
agree upon the conduct of the war and 
where we should be today. There should 
not be any disagreement about saving 
the lives and the means by which this 
Government may go about saving the 
lives of our combat troops in Southeast 
Asia. I am concerned this afternoon when 
I hear the arguments used against tfie 
war or the fact we are now eliminating 
the sanctuaries k the Communists have 
been using for years to kill our young 
men. Almost all of the reasons given 
have been not antiwar, anti-Vietnam, 
nor anti- Cambodia — they have been 
anti-Nixon. Have we not played politics 
for too long now with such a serious 
matter? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Lowenstein) . 

[Mr. LOWENSTEIN addressed the 
Committee. His remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Extensions of Re- 
marks.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
Buchanan). 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, when 
the present President came into office, 
he found over 500,000 Americans in- 
volved in a war in Asia with no plan 
in progress either to win it or to with- 
draw from it. Immediately he made clear 
his plans to the Asian leaders and the 
American people to avoid such involve- 
ment in the future. He instituted in 
Vietnam a Vietnamization and phased 
withdrawal policy — which is working. 
This action in Cambodia was in further- 
ance of that policy— not to help escalate 
the war, but to end the war, and not to 
get us in deeper, but to get us out. I 
therefore give him my firm and prayer- 
ful support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Fraser) . 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not get a chance to say earlier that I 
intend to vote against the Findley 
amendment. It seems to me it is a clear 
endorsement of the rationale of the 
President in involving us in another 
country in Southeast Asia. I regret the 
action of the President. I think he 
clearly committed himself to consulting 
Congress before he put our troops in 
Cambodia. I hope this House will make 
clear our desire to have the United States 
limit the war, then disengage, and bring 
our troops back. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

(Mr.. VANIK asked and was* given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr, VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I must take 
my stand with those who oppose Amer- 
ica’s trespass into Cambodia. 

I am in hearty support of the Leggett- 
Reid amendment to prohibit the use of 


funds authorized to be appropriated to 
finance the introduction of American 
ground combat troops in Laos, Thailand, 
or Cambodia without prior consent of 
Congress. 

The action of the President in bipass- 
ing the Congress in moving American 
troops into Cambodia defies the consti- 
tution as it ignores the lessons of history. 

If the President has the authority 
without consent of Congress to commit 
the ground f orces to Cambodia if fie de- 
cides it necessary to protect the lives of 
American troops in South Vietnam, he 
must also have the authority to commit 
ground troops to combat in Red China or 
the Soviet Union for the same reason. 
There are no outward Unfits of the Pres- 
idential -authority to extend the war 
under this interpretation. 

American lives can be better protected 
by preventing their commitment into 
new areas of conflict* 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Ottinger) , 

(Mr. OTTINGER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have been told by the gentleman from 
Louisiana and others we have to abro- 
gate our powers as Member of Congress 
to support the President as the Com- 
mander in Chief in his unauthorized in- 
vasion of Cambodia. The Congress of 
the United States as such does not have a 
Commander in Chief. We are supposed 
to be an independent body, a coequal 
branch of Government. 

The Constitution gives to us, the Con- 
gress, the power to determine whether to 
commit this Nation to war. We have an 
opportunity today to reassert that pre- 
rogative. I believe we must take it. If 
we do not take it I fear for the future of 
this country, because this decision of the 
President to unilaterally, without the 
consent of Congress, go into Cambodia 
is doing more to polarize and divide this 
country than any other act in our past 
history. 

The Congress has been blindly sup- 
tporting Presidents in the conduct of 
lunauthorized wars for far too long. In 
so doing, we abrogate our constitutional 
responsibilities. In the case of the Viet- 
nam war, President Johnson at least went 
to Congress for authorization with the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. President 
Nixon, a self-proclaimed strict construc- 
tionist, did not even seek a pretext of 
congressional authority for his Cam- 
bodian invasion. 

The President claims as authority his 
powers as Commander in Chief, Those 
powers quite clearly extend only to con- 
duct of declared wars, however — the 
power to commit the country to war was 
left indisputably and wisely by our 
Founding Fathers to Congress. 

Once again, we hear the false justifica- 
tions for these actions we have heard 
for so long under President Johnson. We 
will end the war by escalating it. We will 
preserve Cambodian neutrality by violat- 
ing it. We will save lives by committing 
more men to battle. Time and again the 
result we have seen is more men killed 
and an ever deeper involvement in a land 
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war on the continent of Asia which virtu- 
ally every military expert has advised 
against. Even the most conservative of 
generals, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
claimed that to get involved in such a 
war Would be “the height of folly .” 

Furthermore, the internal conse- 
quences of expanding the war are hor- 
rendous. Our already alienated youth, 
those who are being asked to risk their 
lives, may well give up altogether on" the 
responsiveness of our democratic system. 

The President came to office on two 
worthy pledges — to end the war and to 
bring this country together. Can you 
blame youth for being disillusioned and 
cynical when they see these pledges vio- 
lated so blatantly? 

Congress is now the court of last re- 
sort for our youth. If we fail to redeem 
the pledges of the President, if we fail to 
restore the balance of powers contem- 
plated by the Constitution, they will have 
no place else to turn but to the streets. 

I plead with you, therefore, for the 
sake of the future of this country, to act 
today to limit our involvement in the 
war and restore the war control powers 
of the Congress given in the Constitution. 

I urge support of the Leggett, Bingham, 
and Reid amendments and defeat of the 
Findley amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Symington) „ 

(Mr. SYMINGTON asked jmd was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
first, this is not a question of confron- 
tation between the Congress and the 
President, but between the constitu- 
tional responsibility of the Congress and 
that of the Presidency, the Presidency 
as an institution. 

We know we have but one President. 
For that reason we must reassure our- 
selves he has not in some way been iso- 
lated from the straight facts or the most 
authoritative interpretation of them. 

If the Secretary of Defense does not 
know what we are doing and the Secre- 
tary of State does not approve of it, we 
lack that reassurance. The Secretary 
of State may console himself with the 
knowledge he has no constitution riglit 
to be consulted on foreign policy. But 
we have not only a right, but a responsi- 
bility to participate in decisions to go 
to war. 

Second, the argument made that this 
Cambodian adventure is to save Ameri- 
can lives raises three immediate ques- 
tions. 

One. How does it? 

Two. 1 £ this fresh surprise itself is 
justified in the name of such a worthy 
cause— - 

The,' CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the . gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Obey).' 

Mr. CW6E$\ Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 

- Symi^g^on), . : 

i Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is nothing to 
object to. The. gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has been iecognized, and the gentle- 


man is yielding to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Chairman, if 
this fresh surprise is justified in the 
name of that worthy cause, what further 
unannounced steps would not be justi- 
fied for the same purpose? Today Cam- 
bodia, tomorrow the world. 

Third. Are not the U S. lives in jeop- 
ardy placed there by policies essentially 
in question themselves? These policies 
undoubtedly rest on an interpretation 
of the requirements of our own national 
security, but that security itself is based 
on the credibility and the utility of all 
our worldwide commitments. 

Many nations, relying on our support 
for survival, far from viewing— — 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross) . 

(Mr. GROSS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to these amendments as being a 
wholly unnecessary restriction upon the 
President of the United States who, after 
all, is responsible for the conduct of the 
war. 

While I differ with President Nixon on 
the conduct of the war in Vietnam in 
that I believe we should have long ago 
eliminated the sanctuary of North Viet- 
nam or gotten out of Vietnam altogether, 
I am not at this day and hour going to 
lend my support to legislation that will 
tie his hands. 

The President has assured the Nation 
that he intends to bring U.S. participa- 
tion in the conflict to an end in the next 
8 to 9 months and I do not intend to 
handcuff him as the military has been 
handcuffed for years in the fighting of 
this war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlemen from Illinois (Mr. Mikva) . 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Symington) . 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

The nations relying on us for survival, 
far from viewing our immersion in Viet- 
nam as a gage of the strength of our com- 
mitments, see it as reducing our capa- 
bility to meet other such commitments 
which they deem and believe we should 
deem more vital to our national interests. 
They cannot be expected to see this strain 
on our resources operating to their ad- 
vantage, any more than the proponents 
of our domestic priorities find any hope 
in it. 

Finally,* what precisely is the “victory” 
which the President has in mind? Surely 
there will be no Arc de Triomphe to 
march through. The “Arc,” humble but 
triumphant which, I foresee for this area 
is the bent back of a rice worker un- 
afraid of war. To participate in a nego- 
tiated compromise which would make 
such an “Arc,” possible is the greatest 
victory I can conceive. 

I say this out of no lack of concern or 
respect for our troops or their gallantry 
and sacrifices. That very gallantry that 
sacrifice merits their return home in the 
wake of a settlement that incorporates 


the splendid victories they have already 
won. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Riegle). 

Mr, RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman, what a 
travesty this is. 

I am sure that those in the gallery — 
have never witnessed such a sad sight in 
their lives as this teller vote to cut off 
debate. 

Mr. HALL, Point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Chairman, I have 
not witnessed a sadder sight in my life. 

I am glad that my Congressman did 
not go through that line to prevent Mem- 
bers from speaking and to cut off this 
urgent debate. 

Here we are 8 years into an undeclared 
war, and we are not even willing to take 
the time to debate the issue. 

Where are the Members who walked 
through that line? Many are gone now — 
they have left the floor. They have gone 
to do any number of things — and I am 
sure some are doing things far less im- 
portant than this floor debate. What I 
resent is having Members come in here 
and vote to cut off my chance to speak, 
and then leave. If they are not going to 
bother to stay here for the debate— they 
ought to at least have the courtesy to let 
those of us who wish to speak — have the 
chance to do so. 

That is a sorry tribute to the operation 
of this Chamber and a sad and discour- 
aging tribute to the 50,000 young Ameri- 
cans that have given their lives in this 
undeclared war. 

I believe it is wrong, and we ought to 
be ashamed of this effort to duck out on 
this burning issue. 

In light of the fact that debate has 
been choked off — and in light of the fact 
that funds in this bill are apt to be used 
to expand the war in South Vietnam, 
without specific congressional authoriza- 
tion, I cannot give blanket approval to 
this bill. We are prevented from having 
rollcall votes which would enable us to 
specify the particular areas of the bill we 
disagree with. Therefore, until the Presi- 
dent seeks, and is given formal congres- 
sional approval to expand the war in 
Southeast Asia — I will vote present on 
all defense bills. I do this reluctantly — 
but find it the only way to exercise my 
constitutional responsibility on the ques- 
tion of war. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, point of or- 
der. 

I ask that those in the galleries be 
cautioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the guests in the galleries are ex- 
actly that, guests of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There shall be no manifesta- 
tions either for or opposed to debate 
which takes place on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Patten). 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, I join in 
support of the Leggett amendment to 
the Reid of New York amendment. I be- 
lieve this is exactly what the President 
said he wanted. 

The provision would not take effect 
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until June 30, 1970. The President said 
we would withdraw from Cambodia by 
that date. 

The people in my district do not want 
to escalate the war in Cambodia, Laos, 
and Thailand. I believe I am doing the 
best I can to represent their viewpoint, 
in supporting the Leggett amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Burton) . 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I opposed the war under President 
Johnson; I oppose the war under Presi- 
dent Nixon. But that is not the issue 
here. 

To those who say the issue is that we 
owe a loyalty to our Commander in 
Chief, then I say as Members of the U.S. 
Congress we owe a higher loyalty to the 
U.S. Constitution. 

The fact of the matter is this: Our 
most solemn duty under the Constitu- 
tion is our responsibility to decide 
whether or not we choose to declare war. 
We are currently, and we have been for 
a number of years, engaged in an unde- 
clared war. The passage of the Findley 
amendment, which I vigorously oppose, 
would be little more than delegating, as 
we did in the Tonkin Gulf resolution, 
our power and authority to make this 
determination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Halpern). 

(Mr. HALPERN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr, Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Bingham amendment 
and in support of the Leggett amend- 
ment and in support of the Reid amend- 
ment. I think these amendments reflect 
the feeling of a vast majority of the 
American people. 

We in this House are supposed to be 
closest to the American people. We rep- 
resent the people of this great Nation. 

Well, the people do not want this war. 
There is an ever- changing, ever-growing 
attitude turning against our involvement 
in Southeast Asia. The so-called silent 
majority is not keeping silent much 
longer and we will be hearing more and 
more from them. 

We speak for the America^ people. 
And it is high time ,we exercise our 
prerogatives and speak out loud and 
clear that we want this madness ended — 
not expanded. 

For the sake of humanity, let us speak 
out by our votes here today in favor of 
the Bingham and the Leggett amend- 
ments, followed by the passage of the 
Reid amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona (Mr, 
Udall) . 

(Mr. UDALL asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. UDALL, Mr. Chairman, I think I 
understand the frustrations and logic by 
which the President and the military 
made the decision to invade Cambodia, a 
neutral nation. I believe that decision 
was grievously wrong, and that the coun- 
try is now paying and will continue to 
pay a heavy price for this mistake. 


What was even more wrong than what 
was done was the way in which it was 
done. Much of the bitterness and the di- 
visiveness which tore this country apart 
in the last 2 years of the Presidency of 
Lyndon Johnson was a result of the 
somewhat stealthy way in which a very 
small American operation of 16,000 ad- 
visers was turned into a huge expedi- 
tionary force bogged down in the longest 
war in our history. The Congress should 
have been taken into the President's con- 
fidence then, and Congress should have 
been taken into the President's confi- 
dence then, and Congress should have 
made this decision either to extend or 
not to extend the war into another 
country. 

But the deed has been done. The in- 
vasion of Cambodia is a fact, and I deeply 
regret it. However, never again will our 
Armed Forces cross an international 
border without action by the Congress — 
if I have anything to say about it. If in 
the future an action of this kind is justi- 
fied, the President ought to come to the 
Congress and get a majority vote in both 
Houses to authorize it. If he cannot get 
a majority to vote for it, then our coun- 
try has no business undertaking this kind 
of action. 

The plain words of the Findley amend- 
ment, considered in a vacuum, are good, 
and I could support them. The fact is 
that I intended to support the amend- 
ment when I first heard it offered, be- 
cause it is a move backward to consti- 
tutional procedures. It is, by its plain 
terms, a restriction on the power of the 
President to expand or enlarge this war. 
However, I am going to vote against it 
because I find it has now been embraced 
by the President, and all of those who 
support this invasion. 

It is clear to me from the debate and 
the press reports that the President in- 
tends to interpret approval of this pro- 
vision and any votes for it as approval 
of the policy he has undertaken in these 
last few tragic days. For this reason 
alone, and despite the regard I have for 
the author of this amendment, I shall 
vote against it. I shall vote for the Leg- 
gett, Bingham, and Reid amendments 
and urge my colleagues to do likewise. 
I have regretted many, many times my 
vote for the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, 
and I shall knowingly make no similar 
mistake ever again. 

Mr. Chairman, I was seduced in the 
Gulf of Tonkin, but I shall not be "fish 
hooked” or "parrot-beaked" into giving 
this or any other President another 
blank check. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. McCloskey). 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not criticize the President at this junc- 
ture for his decision to go into Cambodia, 
but it is important that we declare we 
do not want to see a further escalation 
of the war after June 30, when this res- 
olution will apply. I think it is essential 
that Congress take leadership at this 
point and perhaps restore the faith of 
our people in this Nation; that under 
our responsibility, which is essentially 
not to fund an army for a period to ex- 


ceed 2 years, that we indicate in the 
only way we can, a cutoff of the ex- 
penditure of money for this war within 
he reasonably foreseeable future. This 
declaration today will be the first step 
to indicate that Congress will not con- 
tinue to fund this war indefinitely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Gibbons) . 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, today 
you see the Congress in full retreat. Last 
December we marched up the Hill and 
enacted this law in line with the ex- 
pressed intentions of the President of 
the United States, and he signed it: 

None of the funds appropriated by this 
Act shall be used to finance the introduc- 
tion of American ground combat troops 
into Laos or Thailand. 

The Findley amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, is going to repeal this. I do not 
care what you call it, but it is a retreat 
of the Congress. Either in December we 
did not know what we were doing or 
today we do not know what we are doing. 
If you vote for the Findley amendment, 
this will be an admission of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Hungate). 

(Mr. HUNGATE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks ) 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
about our situation in Cambodia much 
as W. C. Field's epitaph on his tombstone 
which reads: 

On the whole I would rather be in Phila- 
delphia. 

But perhaps we cannot help being in 
Cambodia any more than W. C. Helds 
can help being where he is today. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not vote for the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. I was not here 
and did not support it. I was among the 
59 who voted against the Wright resolu- 
tion. I do not believe in blank checks. 

The President and his Pentagon ad- 
visors say that by July 1 this year we 
can bring some sort of order out of this 
chaos and they can bring our boys home 
faster. I am for that. If they find they 
cannot do this, they should recognize 
that fact by July 1 and return all our 
troops by November 1, 1970, under either 
contingency we should be able to return 
our troops by November 1, 1970. 

If the Pentagon advisors are mistaken 
about the prompt success they now 
promise, then let us return all our troops 
by November 1 and clean out the Penta- 
gon high command. If we must endorse 
old mistakes, let us at least have new 
faces. I urge approval of the Leggett 
amendment; — which would have no effect 
until after the July 1, 1970 deadline the 
President set for himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana (Mr. 
Olsen). 

(Mr. OLSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Leggett- Reid amendments. 
I think that the whole Cambodian ven- 
ture was a terrible mistake and repre- 
sents an extension of many mistakes. 
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Mr. Chairman, the President has taken 
what can only be termed a tremendous 
gamble by spreading the military action 
in Southeast Asia to Cambodia. I fully 
understand the rationale he is using to 
justify sending American forces across 
the Vietnam-Oambodian border. There 
is no question that should this course of 
action be successful it will facilitate the 
withdrawal of the American troops dur- 
ing the next year. Many commodities 
and arms upon which the Vietcong are so 
dependent may be captured or destroyed 
thus causing a terrific setback to those 
forces. 

However, on the other hand, we must 
also consider the risks involved by such 
precipitate action, There might be fur- 
ther outbreaks in such places as Laos, 
Thailand or Korea. Will it be this admin- 
istration’s policy to involve the United 
States in those areas without first con- 
sulting Congress? 

I am greatly opposed to any expansion 
or escalation of the hostilities in Indo- 
china. President Nixon had given the 
impression that he felt that same opposi- 
tion. Two days before he announced to 
the world that American forces were 
crossing the border Secretary of State 
Rogers came before a subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee and said 
that to escalate the war, to cross over 
into Cambodia would defeat the purpose 
of the Nixon pacification program. Either 
Mr. Nixon was misleading the Congress 
or he failed to keep his own Secretary of 
State informed. 

The President also made a serious mis- 
take in not informing the people of this 
country that the troops would be leaving 
Cambodia by July 1. The nebulous term 
of 6 to 8 weeks was met with much skep- 
ticism among those of us who oppose the 
continued presence of American forces 
. in Vietnam. As a result there was a great 
outpouring of public dissent, especially 
on the college campus. The dreadful trag- 
edy that occurred at Kent State might 
have been avoided had the specific date 
for withdrawing from Cambodia been 
announced last Thursday night. 

Mr. Chairman, in ^weighing all these 
matters I find myself opposed to the 
President’s action. As I stated earlier it 
is a tremendous gamble but a gamble 
where the possible good is overshadowed 
by the grave dangers it presents. I regret 
that President Nixon chose to follow 
this course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O’Neill) , 

(Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

FREFERRENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. O’NEILL 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

R$r. O’Neill of Massachusetts moves that 
the Committee do not rise and report the 
hill back to the House with the recommen- 
dation that the enacting clause be stricken 
out. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, RIVERS. How much time is allo- 
cated to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and do I have any time during 
which to discuss the motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the prefer- 
ential motion the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. 'RIVERS. Do I get 5 minutes to 
speak in opposition to the motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
South Carolina will be recognized for 5 
minutes to speak in opposition to the 
motion. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I do this in protest to cutting 
off the debate. Under this procedure we 
are allocated only 45 seconds. It takes 
more time than 45 seconds to say 
“Hello.” 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that many 
Members have talked here this afternoon 
and, perhaps, we have repeated every- 
thing over and over and over again. But 

I think the people I represent at home 
are entitled to have my views expressed 
here, and to have my voice heard in this 
Congress. I think it is the wrong thing 
to do. I think we should stay here until 

II or 12 o’clock, if necessary, in order to 
fully debate this issue. 

I have been in Congress 18 years. I 
have had student group after student 
group after student group visiting in my 
office today. They are all frustrated and 
are in a state of despair. They are, per- 
haps, no more frustrated than I, and I 
must admit that I have the same feel- 
ing of despair. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the most serious 
problem with which I have been faced in 
my 18 years in office. It is not the issue 
of Cambodia, that is in itself so serious, 
but what it represents — government by 
Executive order and alienation of gov- 
ernment from the people. I represent an 
area in which there are 200,000 stu- 
dents; 19 colleges, 13 junior colleges, and 
four other schools of higher learning. 

What is happening is that school after 
school after school is closing. The stu- 
dents are frustrated. Why? They were 
born in an era, born in the time of the 
Korean war right after their fathers had 
gotten back from World War II; they 
have lived in a period of cold war and 
through 8 years of this war in Vietnam. 
Of course they are frustrated. They say, 
“Congressman, can’t you do anything?” 
They have tried the acceptable channels, 
yet not only does the policy not change, it 
gets worse. They see a majority of the 
country wanting an end to the war, yet 
the war goes on. They wonder, and right- 
fully so, “who decides?” It does not ap- 
pear to be the people and it does not 
appear to be the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken out 
against this war since 1967. If I feel frus- 
trated, imagine how the poor students 
must feel, for their arena is even larger. 

I say to you, “What good does it do if 
we are the most powerful and the strong- 
est nation in the world if we are being 
torn apart from within?” I say to our 
senior Members of this House of Repre- 
sentatives, “Look at the situation as It 
exists, not as you would like it to be, and 


not as it used to be, but as it is now.” No 
nation in the world can destroy us, but 
it is possible that we can destroy our- 
selves from within. This will not be done 
by subversives, but by growing disaffec- 
tion and alienation, and by the erosion 
of constitutional rights and guarantees. 

Mr. Chairman, what we should do is 
bring the boys home from Cambodia 
immediately and bring the boys home 
from Vietnam immediately. 

If we were to win this war in 30 days, 
believe me the people in Vietnam would 
be fighting again. They have been fight- 
ing for 5,000 years, 4,500 years before this 
country was bom or ever discovered. We 
cannot win for them something they do 
not want and would not accept. 

The students of America are frus- 
trated. I have my own children. My 
daughter, will lose this year of school — 
she will not get her degree until a year 
from now because she believes so 
strongly in the importance of demon- 
strating national concern on this issue. 
I am proud of her principles and convic- 
tions that led her to this decision. 

I have five children between the ages 
of 18 and 26, and they all believe — as the 
students of. America and as I believe that 
we are obliged to do all we can to change 
the perilous course of this Nation. Truly, 
my children awakened me 3 years ago 
to the realization of how great this con- 
cern is, how deep the love of country and 
the desire to protect it. I know that 
those Members who are in the same age 
bracket and who have children as I do. 
appreciate the problem. 

But I say to you, Mr. Chainnan, Amer- 
ica is in serious trouble. Believe me, 
America is in serious trouble. And the 
solution is that only by change and im- 
provement in our society can we truly 
protect ourselves. We must provide the 
various things this Nation needs so bad- 
ly. I immediately think of the senior citi- 
zens to whom we gave an increase earlier 
in the year, and to whom that increase 
means almost nothing because they are 
now getting a 93-cent dollar. I think of 
the students who cannot afford to con- 
tinue schooling because of inflation, who 
will be unable to go back to school next 
year. The list of priorities — ending pov- 
erty, housing, education — I do not know 
where to begin because there are so many 
priorities that this Nation needs, but we 
will never get to even the first priority 
while we are fighting a war in Vietnam 
that we cannot morally justify, and 
cannot justify politically. 

I shall extend my remarks and put 
them in the Record. I intend to support 
the amendment as offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Leggett). 

Mr. Chairman, I will vote and give my 
wholehearted support to the Leggett 
amendment. I do so because, as a citizen 
of this Nation, I am obliged to do that 
which serves the best interest of the 
United States within constitutional and 
moral boundaries. And as a Member of 
the U.S. Congress I wish to reaffirm the 
fact that the Congress has not abdicated 
its responsibility for foreign affairs and 
the conduct of the military. 

The Leggett amendment prohibits the 
use of funds under the Military Frocure- 
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ment Act for the introduction of troops 
into Laos, Cambodia, or Thailand with- 
out the prior consent of the Congress. 

The act takes effect on June 30. Presi- 
dent Nixon has said that he will have all 
the troops out of Cambodia by that date. 
Therefore, no one could possibly contend 
that this amendment would in any way 
deny to our troops in the field the means 
for their defense and protection. 

I am sure my colleagues know of my 
long-standing opposition to our policy in 
Vietnam. I have supported measures to 
withdraw immediately all our troops 
from that morass. You also know that I 
have sponsored resolutions prohibiting 
the President from committing troops to 
Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand without 
the prior consent of Congress, However, 

I have not voted against authorization 
measures. I am voting for this amend- 
ment today that would prohibit the 
President from using these funds to en- 
mesh us in another tragic and costly war 
in Asia 

In the past I have resisted these meas- 
ures for a simple and practical reason. 
As we all know, the President has suffi- 
cient funds in the pipeline to carry on 
this war for another 3 years at least. He 
also has great discretionary power to 
transfer funds from one source to an- 
other. I have felt that these measures 
did not then mean that the war would 
truly end. t ^ 

The President has promised that our 
troops will be out of Cambodia by 
June 30. By this action today, I 
mean to hold him to that, and I want it 
in the form of law, of statute and not a 
sense of the Congress. 

By this vote I am saying to the Presi- 
dent: You did not consult us. You have, 
on your own authority committed our 
boys to Cambodia. You have as much 
time — because you have seized it — as 
you said you -wanted and you needed. 
You did this without our approval, but 
you cannot continue. You cannot com- 
mit American boys to foreign adven- 
tures and death without our consent. 

I am saying to the President in my 
vote: There is no danger to American 
troops in this amendment. Not one sol- 
dier will be deprived of a rifle or a bullet 
because of this /But those soldiers must 
be brought back by the 30th of June if 
aot before. If this Nation is to commit 
suicide, then you shall not bring it about. 
^If there is justification in the Presi- 
dent’s case, let him come to Congress 
* and show it. If there is really a need 
* fpr this action, let him come to the 
Representatives of the people and we 
Will decide. If we agree then we too 
are responsible, but we cannot allow 
decisions of this importance to be made 
by one man. 

We, in this body, more than any other 
branch of Government, represent the 
people. If we fail to take responsibility 
for our actions, and fail to attempt to 
control the actions qf the Government, 
then we must be held accountable. We 
cannot abdicate our responsibility. That 
is what we are doing if we fail to pass 
this amendment or if we accept the 
\ Findley amendment, which is just an- 
other repeat of the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution. 


The President cannot be allowed to 
assume these powers. They are awesome 
and overwhelming and we must share 
in their direction and use. This is a 
Nation of representative government; 
we are more than an executive, and that 
is what this amendment reasserts. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? < 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing, and I subscribe to a great number 
of the remarks that the gentleman has 
made, particularly when he refers to the 
time limitation on debate. I know the 
gentleman who has the responsibility of 
managing the bill before the House at 
the present time has the responsibility, 
as he sees it, to get the bill through, but 
I see it from another view. t i 

To me it is a serious mistake to limit 
debate on these amendments that have 
such great and grave national interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

parliamentary inquiry 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tire gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to find out what my rights are in 
this matter. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. O’Neill) has submitted a 
preferential motion, and has received 5 
minutes’ time to discuss it. Now, do all 
the opponents and proponents on that 
motion have 5 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the opponents to the motion are 
entitled to 5 minutes. 

Mr. GIBBONS. They are entitled to 5 
minutes each? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the opponents are entitled to only 
one 5 minutes of rebuttal. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the preferential motion read over again 
by the Clerk. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. VANIK. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Objection, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk re- 
read the preferential motion offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
O’Neill) . 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. OTTINGER. Objection, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, does 
anyone seriously think we could stop the 
war and bring the boys back immedi- 
ately? Just say that President Nixon 


were to come out now and say, “All right, 
bring the boys home.” Take out all the 
airplanes we have, it would take a great 
length of time, and it would expose every 
flank. There would be untold slaughter. 

The talk now by Members of the other 
body, and even by the President, about 
bringing the boys home, has caused the 
enemy to go into these sanctuaries that 
we are now trying to clean out. There has 
been too much talk about bringing the 
boys home. 

We have been begging to have these 
sanctuaries cleaned out. Anybody who 
knows anything at all knows that there 
have been countless hundreds of Ameri- 
cans killed because of these sanctuaries. 
Do not get me wrong. I am not for one 
of these amendments, none of them. I 
will take the Findley amendment as a 
last resort, but the President of the 
United States is doing exactly right, with 
or without the Findley amendment. 

Get it straight. He is now trying to 
save American boys and he has said time 
and time and time again that he is not 
interested in numbers — he is interested 
in people. 

The order he gave after the military 
brought him component information, the 
uircontroverted intelligence that these 
people had these sanctuaries there. 

How many hundreds of times has Sai- 
gon been raided by rockets? It is only 30 
miles away from the Cambodian border. 
Almost every day — 30 miles away — and 
nobody did a thing about it until Richard 
Nixon ordered the troops in there to 
clean them out. 

We do not need the Findley amend- 
ment. We do not need any amendment. 
Nixon is saving American boys and you 
are committed to the same objective. It 
is as simple as that. 

If you try to get out of there seriously 
and deescalate this war now, in fact, in 
view of what is being done, it would be 
the greatest blood bath since Hitler ex- 
terminated people in those extermina- 
tion chambers in Europe. 

It is as simple as that; in fact it is 
doubly simple. 

The young people are not serious about 
pulling out of this war now. I agree that 
the young people are frustrated. I know 
one person who is 64 years old who is very 
frustrated and he is not far from this 
microphone. 

I think a lot of this frustration is be- 
cause families have not taken enough 
time with their children to talk about 
a thing called patriotism — patriotism. 

We make things too easy for certain 
people. I want to get this war over. It 
should have been won. I am for the Viet- 
namization program because there is no 
alternative, but Nixon says he is going 
to get out of these sanctuaries as soon as 
they are cleaned oiit— and they are being 
cleared out. 

Today they have reported over 700,000 
rounds of small ammunition and tons 
and tons of other kinds of materiel — 
everything that you could conceive of. He 
knew what he was talking about. He did 
the right thing. 

If you want to report this bill back — 
go ahead and get it over with. This bill 
has nothing to do with personnel. This 
puts the guns in American’s hands to 
try to defend themselves in the cause 
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of freedom. Now go ahead and do what 
you want to do. It is no skin off my back. 
I am carrying out my responsibility. I 
am not equivocating either. We should 
have won this war. We did not want it, 
but there is not any alternative to Viet- 
namization and cleaning out hese 
areas — and it is a step further with this 
Vietnamization. 

Anybody with any brains at all knows 
that you could not have done anything 
as long as Sihanouk was there. Sihanouk 
■got out and now there are only a few 
weeks left of fair weather. 

We had to do it if we want to get those 
boys home. That is all there is involved. 
Now let us vote. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, con- 
sidering the fact that a time limitation 
[has now been set in relation to today 
at 5 o’clock, does the time of the debate 
on the motion that we have already 
heard, come out of the time on the 
amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time will come 
out of the time of those who are par- 
. ticipating in debate. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. If we chose 
to rise right now and come back to- 
morrow, then would there be any time 
limitation on debate ? 

The CHAIRMAN. There would be no 
further debate. 

The time was set at 5 o’clock. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. O’Neill) . 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O’Neill) . 

The preferential motion was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Mc- 
Carthy) . 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. Chairman, the 
dubious constitutionality of this, the 
longest warm American history, im- 
pelled me yesterday to introduce a res- 
olution. I will vote against — a declara- 
tion of war on North Vietnam. I call on 
the gentleman from South Carolina and 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives to bring this to the floor, 12 years 
late' and let us vote it up or down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Reid) . 

(Mr. REID of New York asked and 
was gven permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a critical moment for young and 
old, at home and abroad. Events of re- 
cent days pose a constitutional crisis for 
America and have heightened interna- 
tional tensions throughout the world. 
This House has in the past been derelict 
. in living up to its responsibilities in the 
conduct of foreign affairs; the debate to- 
day is the first real debate on Vietnam 
that has taken place in my 8 years 
in the Congress. 


I would say first that the Reid amend- 
ment, as amended by the Findley sub- 
stitute and the Leggett amendment 
would not take effect until July 1, 1970, 
the start of the new fiscal year. 

The President yesterday gave firm as- 
surances that U.S. troops would be with- 
drawn from Cambodia in 3 to 7 weeks 
which is prior to the effective date of 
this amendment. 

The question, therefore, is not on the 
policy presently in effect but rather on 
the repetition or extension of that policy 
without prior consultation with the Con- 
gress. 

The Findley substitute, while my col- 
league intends it to be narrowly con- 
strued, would provide too broad a grant 
of power that should properly be reserved 
to the Congress. Specifically, my col- 
league’s interpretation is open to three 
arguments : 

First, it would require reporting to the 
Congress only after the fact, not before. 

Second, this amendment could permit 
the use of American troops virtually 
without geographic limit. 

Third, my colleague bases his amend- 
ment on the President’s constitutional 
powers as Commander in Chief. I believe 
this House has a coequal constitutional 
responsibility under the powers granted 
to it to declare war, to raise and sup- 
port armies, and to make rules for the 
Government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces. 

My amendment is not intended to de- 
prive American fighting men of the pro- 
tection they require. On the contrary, 
the President’s powers in this regard are 
clear and will be upheld. My amendment 
is intended only to preclude the Presi- 
dent from taking unilateral action with- 
out congressional consultation which 
could widen a war which has already 
torn America apart. 

Our concern here today must not be 
merely tactical but must be with the seri- 
ous diplomatic repercussions which 
could be felt in Paris, Moscow, Warsaw, 
and Vienna. Premier Kosygin has said 
that "these actions by the U.S.A. do not 
strengthen mutual trust.’’ It is on such 
mutual trust that the world lays its hope 
for progress at the SALT talks in Vienna. 

The Soviet Premier also commented 
last week that:' 

The result of the invasion of Cambodia by 
American troops may well be the further 
complication of the general international sit- 
uation as well. 


And in Paris, the Hanoi and Vietcong 
delegations did not appear at the peace 
talk session scheduled for today. Further, 
Hanoi could well exercise other military 
options in Laos and Cambodia includ- 
ing an attack on Phnom Penh. 

Here at home, the tragic consequences 
of our actions in Cambodia are plain to 
see. The tragedy at Kent State reflects 
the widening concern — indeed bitter- 
ness — on our campuses that Government 
is no longer responsive to the views of 
the people that we must end the war 
promptly and get on with priorities at 
home. I have received hundreds of mes- 
sages and expressions of support from 
students across the Nation, and this 
morning a delegation from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland presented me with a 


petition containing the signatures of 
5,000 members of the university com- 
munity who support the Reid amend- 
ment and strongly oppose our involve- 
ment in Cambodia. 

In 1954, President Eisenhower said 
that: 

There is going to be no involvement of 
America in war unless it Is a result of the 
constitutional process that is placed upon 
Congress to declare it. Now let us have that 
clear. 

For 16 years we have not heeded that 
advice from a President who loved peace. 
Today, let the Congress exercise its con- 
stitutional powers of restraint and of 
consultation. The day of prior consulta- 
tion on major changes in foreign policy 
must not be over. 

I urge support of the Leggett amend- 
ment and the Reid amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
Hathaway). 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I reiterate 
the remarks of my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. O’Neill). I regret that a 
matter so important as this to the Amer- 
ican people should be cut short in debate. 
Needless to say, it is very difficult to 
squeeze a 5-minute speech into 30 sec- 
onds. Let me say simply that I support 
the Reid, Leggett, and Bingham amend- 
ments and I am opposed to the Findley 
amendment. 

It may be that the decision of the Pres- 
ident to commit U.S. troops to Cambodia 
is in the best interest of this Nation; it 
may be that this decision will facilitate 
Vietnamization and hasten American 
troop withdrawals in the long run. These 
are not the points at issue, however. 
What is at issue is unchecked executive 
discretion to order our military forces 
into action in foreign lands whenever 
and wherever the President chooses. 
What is at issue is the right of the Ex- 
ecutive to alter constitutional processes 
at his option. 

The constitutional basis for congres- 
sional involvement in any decision to 
commit American troops to combat in 
a foreign land is found in article I, sec- 
tion 8 of the Constitution. Therein Con- 
gress is given the stated power to declare 
war; to raise and support armies; to 
provide and maintain a navy; to make 
rules for the Government and regulation 
of the Armed Forces; to provide— for 
calling forth of the milita and for 
organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia; and to make all laws necessary 
and proper for executing the foregoing 
powers. In contrast, article H, section 2 
of the Constitution states that the Pres- 
ident shall be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. In addition, the 
President may, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, make treaties and 
appoint ambassadors. 

The language of the Constitution 
makes it clear that the war power is 
vested almost entirely in the Congress. 
That this was the intent of the framers 
is quite clear from reading the proceed- 
ings of the Constitutional Convention 
and the subsequent writings of the 
Founding Fathers. In a letter to James 
Madison in 1789, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote: 
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We have .already given in example one 
effectual check' to the Dog of War by trans- 
ferring the power of letting him loose from 
the Executive to the Legislative body, from 
those who are to spend to those who are 
to pay. 

Presumably the Constitution permits 
the President to repel an attack on the 
United States or to take other military 
action in a genuine national emergency. 
But in recent years Presidents have 
claimed the right to commit the coun- 
try to foreign wars under a sweeping 
interpretation of their power as Com- 
mander in Chief. While i^hey have seen 
fit to get congressional sanction for their 
actions through resolutions, there is 
considerable doubt surrounding the 
question whether such resolutions grant 
sufficient authority for any military ac- 
tion the President might see fit to take. 

Moreover, there is considerable doubt 
that Congress can circumvent the pro- 
cedures set up in the Constitution for 
declaring war by passing simple resolu- 
* tions. If such resolutions are utilized, I 
believe they should state as explicitly as 
possible the nature and purpose of any 
military action to be taken, and it should 
make absolutely clear that the resolu- 
tion is an act of authorization, granting 
the President specific powers which he 
would not otherwise possess. This would 
at least restore some of the constitutional 
balance in our Government. 

There are many issues which we as 
representatives should discuss. Some of 
them are : 

First. Some limitation must be put on 
the President’s discretion to take any 
action for the safety and protection of 
American troops. This is a gimmick that 
may be used to justify any action. 

Second. Some decision must be made 
as to the limits of the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. Does it extent to the present 
situation in Cambodia? 

. Third. Is the strategy which prompted 
our expanded involvement Into Cam- 
bodia a good strategy in the long run? 

Fourth. Congress should be fully ap- 
praised of the details* which prompted 
our expanded involvement ! and. the long 
run plans of the administration with re- 
gard to Southeast Asia. Did the Cam- 
bodian Government request our aid? It is 
ambiguous whether our involvement 
there was prompted by a desire to aid 
Cambodia, or to aid our efforts in 
Vietnam. 

Fifth. It must be resolved whether or 
■ not the President can, through the 
treatymaking power; commit troops to 
fight a war and thereby bypass the con- 
stitutional provision for a congressional 
declaration of war. Only one House of 
Congress consents to treaties such as the 
SEATO pact. 

It is time that we reassert our consti- 
tutional authority and show the Presi- 
dent he cannot be chief of police, district 
attorney, judge and jury in foreign af- 
fairs. There should be consultation with 
the Congress as to whether the Congress 
and the people they represent will sup- 
port an extension of military activity 
in a new theater .o£ war. The American 
people deserve at least that; our Con- 
stitution requires it. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Koch) . 

(Mr. KOCH asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the Reid, Leggett, and Bingham amend- 
ments and if they are not adopted, I 
intend to vote against the entire author- 
ization bill on final passage. The Pres- 
ident is engaged in an unconstitutional 
action by having engaged in a war 
against Cambodia without a declaration 
of war by Congress. I intend to stand 
up and be counted in opposition to his 
illegal action and in support of the Con- 
stitution by my vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Bingham) , 

(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
peal again for support of my amend- 
ment, which would extend the Reid 
amendment to North Vietnam as well as 
to Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand. I think 
the same prohibition should apply. 

If the Lpggett amendment to the Find- 
ley substitute should prevail, I will then 
offer my amendment to the Findley sub- 
stitute as amended by the Leggett 
amendment, and there will be no debate 
on that. 

I solicit your support to extend the 
restraints of the Reid amendment on the 
Leggett amendment to attacks on North 
Vietnam. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
Evans). 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, not being able to speak 300 words 
a minute, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
O’Neal) . 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield my time to the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Sikes) . 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geo- 
gia? 

Mr. HALL. I object. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Sikes) . 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the Reid and the Leggett amendments. 
When all the noise has abated and the 
demonstrations are ended, it will be 
found that the quiet, solid, dependable 
American public support the action of 
the President in Cambodia. They know 
that America’s fighting men cannot af- 
ford to have Cambodia and its ports 
under the control of Communist forces. 
They know the lives and safety of Ameri- 
can fighting men are at stake. They know 
we cannot afford to have our forces help- 
less against Communist build-ups and 
Communist thrusts directed at will from 
Cambodia into Vietnam. Here is an ‘op- 
portunity for a true exercise in responsi- 
bility by the House, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Yates) . 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the President’s action and support the 
Leggett amendment. 

[Mr. YATES further addressed, the 
Committee. His remarks will appear here- 
after in the Extensions of Remarks.] 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Lowenstein) . 

[Mr. LOWENSTEIN addressed the 
Committee. His remarks will appear here- 
after in the Extensions of Remarks.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Brasco) . 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Reid and Leggett amend- 
ments. This is a sad commentary on 
the democratic process when more than 
60 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have somewhat less than 30 
seconds to discuss the most important 
issue facing the American public today, 
the question of peace and war. 

One only needs to observe the deliber- 
ations in the Chamber today to under- 
stand clearly and unequivocally why 
Americans, young and old, are losing 
faith in the American political insti- 
tutions. 

In the life of every man and indeed in 
the life of this body there comes a mo- 
ment of truth, a moment when' one must 
face the issues before us forthrightly 
without any deceptions. 

I have been a critic of the war in Viet- 
nam and I certainly disapprove of this 
administration’s misadventure in Cam- 
bodia. However, I submit that the real 
Issue before us is not our presence in the 
Far East but the fact that the Congress 
has been deprived of its constitutional 
obligation to pass on the issue of peace 
or war and the complete lack of candor 
with which the President manipulated 
American troops into Cambodia. 

Weeks before the Cambodian opera- 
tion the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of Defense, said 
it would not happen ; certainly not with- 
out the approval of Congress. 

We believed, and the American public 
believed, when it was obvious to all con- 
cerned that when this administration 
was saying one thing, it was preparing 
to do another there was a tremendous 
uprising of voices from all quarters. 

In response to this the administration 
has promised an 8-week operation and 
again attack all who question this policy 
as being unpatriotic. 

What then should be our response? 
I for one do not think it part of my job 
to help this administration perfect a 
fraud on the people I represent. 

In light of this the Reid-Leggett are 
only designed to assist the President 
keep faith with the American public. 

These amendments will not impede an 
8-week Cambodian operation or even one 
for more than 1 year; for we are talking 
about fiscal 1971 funds. 

If this administration means what it 
says about a July 1 withdrawal from 
Cambodia and if we mean what we say 
about the need to restore constitutional 
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integrity to this body, then all of us 
ought to support these amendments. 

Gentlemen, the moment of truth is 
here. 

(Mr. BRASCO asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks ) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Randall). 

(Mr. RANDALL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it may help all of us if we make refer - 
, ence to the exact wording of the Findley 
amendment. 

A careful examination will show that 
while the Reid amendment provides that 
mo part of the funds authorized by this 
.bill are to be used to finance introduction 
of ground troops into Laos, Thailand, or 
Cambodia, the Findley substitute modi- 
fies the Reid amendment and adds the 
words “without the prior consent of the 
Congress” and then proceeds with the 
proviso in the nature of an exception 
which negates the Reid amendment and 
allows funds to be used “to the extent 
such is required, if determined by the 
President and if reported promptly to 
tiie Congress, to protect the lives of 
American troops remaining in South 
Vietnam.” 

Reflecting upon the meaning of the 
words of the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois it is clear and 
apparent that it modifies in several par- 
ticulars the Reid amendment which 
completely bars the use of any funds 
for the use of ground troops in the three 
neighboring countries as follows: First, 
there must be prior consent jpf the Con- 
gress. This, I presume, would require a 
resolution or some type of affirmative ac- 
tion by the Congress. Who could ask for 
a greater safeguard than that? Second, 
funds authorized by this act can be used 
in the three countries that are neigh- 
bors to South Vietnam only to the extent 
that they are required which shall be 
solely at the determination for the Presi- 
dent. Third, that the use of any funds 
in those three countries shall be re- 
ported promptly to the Congress. This 
proviso adds yet another safeguard in 
that not only is prior consent of the 
Congress necessary but there must be a 
prompt report by the President to the 
Congress of the amount of funds used 
as well as the extent of our involvement 
in these three countries and fourth and 
finally, the most important proviso 
which is that even after consent and 
determination of what is required along 
with prompt reporting, none of the funds 
may be used except to protect the lives 
of American troops who remain in South 
Vietnam, 

The most important content of the 
Findley substitute is the proviso that if 
any authorized funds are used in Laos, 
Cambodia, or Thailand their use must 
be predicated upon the protection of our 
American troops who are in South Viet- 
nam. There Is no other grant of author- 
ity. This provision is very restrictive. We 
have listened this afternoon to a lot of 
talk about the prerogatives of the Chief 
Executive as Commander in Chief of the 


Armed Forces and how far he can go un- 
der the Constitution and what restraints 
can and should be imposed by Congress. 
In my view, this is not a bothersome 
constitutional question because we have 
ample precedents going back to the days 
of Thomas Jefferson when the Congress 
approved after the fact the use of mili- 
tary force to protect our American sea- 
men on the high seas. There are numer- 
ous other instances in which the Con- 
gress has approved over the years, after 
the fact, the use of military might by the 
President without prior consent if the 
force was used to protect the lives of the 
members of the Armed Forces. Approval 
has even been granted after the fact to 
protect the lives and property of our 
citizens in foreign lands. 

Thus the issue is not entirely a con- 
stitutional issue. It is certainly not a 
partisan issue. In reality the issue is not 
even whether we support the President 
in his efforts to deescalate the war and 
to continue withdrawals. For my part, 
I shall reserve the right to oppose the 
President on a variety of domestic issues 
perhaps even regularly and frequently, 
but I cannot subscribe to a course which 
will give the enemy aid and comfort 
from a country divided over its foreign 
military policy. Repeating, support of 
the President is only one of the purposes. 
The very gist of this amendment is first 
to prevent our unlimited involvement in 
the three countries named but with- 
out tying the President’s hands to act if 
necessary to protect the lives of our 
American men “remaining” in Vietnam. 

Remember, the Cambodian sanctuaries 
are 33 miles from our military headquar- 
ters and the site of our huge logistical 
stockpiles surrounding Saigon. I believe 
the President is sincere when he says 
that withdrawal of American troops will 
continue and that Vietnamization of the 
war is a hope which will materialize. But 
as the President said at the briefing 
Tuesday morning at the White House, 
in the last analysis South Vietnam must 
be defended by the South Vietnamese. 
If they fail it will be their failure. 

Someone has said every Member can 
rationalize his own vote on these several 
amendments which would restrict the 
use of funds in Cambodia. For my part, 

I like to believe my stand is not based on 
a process of rationalization. I don’t know 
exactly whether there are 5,000, 10,000, 
or 15,000 Missouri boys remaining in 
South Vietnam but as the troop with- 
drawals continue I want to be sure when 
most of the combat troops leave the re- 
maining support element consisting of 
supply units, the ground installations for 
the Air Force, and the Navy logistical in- 
stallations will not be swooped down 
upon and overrun from the heavy con- 
centration of enemy forces moving from 
sanctuaries only 30 miles away from the 
place of embarkation whether by air or 
by sea. 

Finally, as I read the wording of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois it is entirely and completely consist- 
ent with the hope of Vietnamization. It 
is not only consistent with the policy of 
regular withdrawal of American troops 
but it is even a necessary adjunct to that 
policy in that those American military 


forces who remain the longest and which 
are the last to withdraw will be protected 
from action by the enemy originating 
from the nearby sanctuary just over the 
line in Cambodia. Protection of the lives 
of American servicemen is not rationali- 
zation. It is the most important objective 
any of us can support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Waggonner) . 

(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Findley substitute 
which gives to the President of the 
United States no authority to do anything 
unless and until he makes a determina- 
tion that whatever action he takes is 
in behalf of saving American lives of 
the troops remaining in South Vietnam. 
This he should do and this he says he 
has done. You may disagree with his ac- 
tion and that is every man’s privilege, 
but can you really find it in your heart 
to impugn his motive; I cannot. 

There is not an individual in this 
Chamber who knows anything about this 
matter except what he has read in the 
newspapers or that the President has 
said or has allowed him to be told. No- 
body in this Chamber has the informa- 
tion the President of the United States 
has, nor we do not have the responsibility 
he has. For the sake of this country, I 
hope he has made the right decision. This 
I believe was the basis of his decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr, 
Scott) . 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
hesitancy in opposing the various amend- 
ments that would restrict the President 
in the conduct of the war, except the 
Findley amendment. Even this substitute 
restricts the President except when he 
finds American lives are involved. 

Frankly, I do not believe the country 
benefits from telling the enemy how 
far our troops can go. Circumstances 
change from day to day in ways we 
cannot anticipate in advance. Therefore, 

I intend to oppose all the amendments. 
This seems to be the best way we can 
show confidence in the efforts of the 
President to terminate this war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr 
Cohelan) . 

(Mr. COHELAN asked and was giver!^ 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an old story. For 12 years I have 
listened to the alibis for Vietnam. In 
1962 and in Vietnam I was told by Gen- 
eral Harkins we would be out of there 
in 2 years. Admiral Felt told me the 
same thing. What we are now hearing 
today is a broken record. What is hap- 
pening is a tragedy. 

It seems to me this Congress really 
has to come to grips with the problem 
and get us out of Indochina. The Con- 
gressman from Massachusetts, “Tip” 
O’Neill, most eloquently said it all. 
Anybody who represents a great uni- 
versity can bear witness to what he has 
said. 
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Mi'. Chairman, on Wednesday, April 29, 
ii was reported that the Nixon admin- 
istration had committed approximately 
100 U.S. advisers and several divisions 
of South Vietnamese — ARVN — troops 
across the South Vietnamese border into 
Cambodia'. Late Thursday evening, it was 
reported that the Nixon administration 
had committed 2,000 U.S. ground com- 
bat troops to this mission. On Saturday, 
May 2, it was disclosed that the United 
States had resumed bombing of North 
Vietnam. None of these actions had the 
approval of Congress. According to my 
best information, the Congress was not 
even informed of these ill-advised and 
far-reaching decisions until they were 
undertaken. 

As soon as I was informed of the initial 
commitment of U.S. advisers in Cam- 
bodia, I immediately perceived the folly 
in this course of action. On Thursday, I 
introduced a resolution forbidding the 
President to send ground troops into 
Cambodia. It was after this action, I 
learned that the President announced 
he had already committed U.S. ground 
troops to this effort. 

The President, through his power as 
Commander in Chief, has taken upon 
himself the responsibility for engaging 
in a most dangerous course of action. He 
did so without consulting or even in- 
forming the Congress. He did not even 
bother to inform those committees 
charged with the responsibility for for- 
eign policy. As a member of the For- 
eign Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, I was 
certainly not informed that such prep- 
arations were being considered, much 
less implemented. As a matter of fact, 
Secretai'y Rogers led us to believe it 
would not happen. 

It was just within the last 2 weeks, 
that I had the opportunity of question- 
ing, in subcommittee, the Secretary of 
State about our present and future com- 
mitment in Southeast Asia. Although 
much of that dialog lias not yet been 
released, I did conclude that the admin- 
istration’s policy was to liquidate our 
military commitment. Instead we are 
now faced with a new escalation of this 
war. 

I was nonplussed by the news, of this 
incredible new venture. Now, since learn- 
ing of the President’s decision to com- 
mit more U.S. ground troops to this ef- 
fort, I cannot hide my revulsion and ex- 
^ press my opposition in the strongest 
J terms possible. 

On Friday, President Nixon gave his 
ex post facto rationale for this new es- 
calation. First, the move was justified as 
an effort to “protect” American soldiers 
in South Vietnam. Tjbe President ne- 
glected to mention that the^ goal of his 
plan for withdrawal, “1/ietnamization, ’ ’ 
rests on the assumption that the South 
Vietnamese army— ARVN — is able to as- 
sume the role of protector, Now we are 
told that ARVN is not capable of this 
responsibility and needs U.S. advisers, 
air power, and when you get down to the 
“.nitty gritty/ 1 U.S. combat troops. This 
is the sapae quagmire" President John- 
son walked into, I do not intend to sup- 
port President Nixon’s revival of this 
basically unrealistic and unattainable 
commitment. 


There are other factors about this de- 
cision that must be kept in a clear per- 
spective. The initial justification for our 
large scale manpower commitment was 
the infiltration of North Vietnam regu- 
lars into South Vietnam. Our position 
has been justified by the sanctity of bor- 
ders principle. Now President Nixon vi- 
olated the Cambodia border — yes, his ac- 
tions can constitute nothing less than 
an intrusion constituting an invasion of 
Cambodia. This flies in the face of logic. 
This action cannot be justified by the 
simple expedient of saying, as the Presi- 
dent in essence has said: “The North 
Vietnamese did, so why can’t we.” This 
Nation is now on the brink of precipitat- 
ing an Indochina war, I will not lend leg- 
islative support to this action. As a mat- 
ter of national conscience this action 
should not be tolerated by the Legisla- 
ture. 

It is important to analyze the under- 
lying assumptions in' the President’s un- 
convincing rationale. Hidden within the 
President’s message is the assumption 
that this new version of a search and 
destroy mission will perform the follow- 
ing functions: It will sever supply lines; 
it will destroy the North Vietnamese 
command post — COSVN; it will destroy 
the North Vietnamese forces in Cam- 
bodia; and all of these actions will farce 
the North Vietnamese to negotiate. Past 
experience with search and destroy ef- 
forts, and the limited information avail- 
able at the time, suggest they are in error. 
First, supply lines can be disrupted by 
such a foray, but given the terrain and 
the primitive nature of North Vietnamese 
supply lines, it is impossible to cut off 
supplies. 

Second, the assumption of “headquar- 
ters” in terms of a hardened installation 
is patently not applicable to this type of 
guerrilla war. Indeed the difficulty of the 
U.S. lead assult to uncover these head- 
quarters confirms this analyses. Third, 
all indications of contact with the enemy 
suggest that the North Vietnamese had 
evacuated the area many days before the 
assault. Thus the conclusion that this 
action will force Hanoi to negotiate is 
incredibly naive. 

Given the untenable nature of these 
assumptions, it is all too painfully appar- 
ent that the President has acted reck- 
lessly — 

He has acted without the advice and 
consent of Congress. 

He has acted in a manner that threat- 
ens to engage the United States in an 
Indochina war. 

He has acted without the support of 
the American people. 

The dangers of this military adventure 
can and will culminate in a general Indo- 
china war. This spectre is given increased 
credence when some of our commanders 
in the field are reportedly asking for au- 
thority to go into eastern Laos. 

After analyzing these developments, I 
am publicly calling for removal of U.S. 
troops from Cambodia, immediately. 

In addition, the unilateral aotion of, 
the President has reaffirmed the validity 
of my position on Southeast Asia — we 
must liquidate our direct military person- 
nel commitment in Southeast Asia. We 
must end our participation in this war. 


These actions by the President have 
reinforced my objections to the Nixon 
plan for ending our participation in the 
war. I feel that our troops — all of our 
troops — must be withdrawn from South- 
east Asia on a fixed and orderly schedule. 
The Nixon plan— if one can be said to 
exist — assumes a future commitment of 
200,000 “advisors and support personnel,” 
after our ground combat troops are with- 
drawn in 1971. The action of the last few 
days shows the inherent danger of keep- 
ing a large U.S. personnel commitment 
in Southeast Asia. There will always be 
pressure for “one last blow,” “the crucial 
military action,” “the surgical thrust.” 
Without our troops, the Grovemment of 
South Vietnam will be forced to attempt 
to secure a just peace. 

We must remember that this conflict 
is essentially a civil war. Those that suffer 
the horrors and privation of this conflict 
are peasants, women, and children, not to 
speak of the American families and 
friends of slain and maimed American 
soldiers. For what reason? I believe the 
havoc that we have wrought both in 
South Vietnam and in our own country 
is not worth the continuation of this 
effort. 

By the orderly and systematic with- 
drawal of all our troops, we will force 
Saigon to seek its own peace. On numer- 
ous occasions I have called for Saigon 
to broaden its base, to provide the leader- 
ship necessary for the South Vietnamese 
army to bear the burden of this conflict, 
and to take the leadership in negotia- 
tions. They must assume their burden 
in their conflict. 

I continue to believe that the United 
States has a moral responsibility to pro- 
vide economic assistance to the nations 
that we have ravaged, but I do not think 
we have the right or the obligation to 
dictate to other nations the sort of polit- 
ical or governmental system they should 
have. 

By withdrawing our troops we can turn 
our energies to help Vietnam rebuild, and 
more importantly, concentrate our efforts 
on the problems that are fracturing our 
society. 

President Nixon has repeatedly refused 
sole blame for the Vietnam conflict — 
and rightly so. This is a conflict of many 
years — transgressing politics and politi- 
cal administrations. However, this recent 
military operation in Cambodia is now 
Mr. Nixon’s responsibility — it is now Mr. 
Nixon’s war and it must be ended. By 
our actions today we can persuade him 
to reverse his course and really liquidate 
the war that has to be among the 
greatest tragedies in our short national 
history. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Farbstein). 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
previously stated I was in favor of the 
Leggett amendment. I say now weighing 
in the balance, the polarization, the divi- 
sion of our young people and our col- 
lege students, our people altogether — 
against any possible benefits from the 
invasion of Cambodia. I say our Nation 
is a loser. The destruction of our unity 
as a people is taking place. Let us stop 
it by getting out of Cambodia first and 
Vietnam second. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Pelly), 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Findley amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, as with all Americans 
who listened to the President last Thurs- 
day when he spoke on television, I ex- 
perienced qualms. Who was not fearful 
that this action of sending American 
forces to clean up enemy sanctuaries 
across the Cambodian border to save our 
troops in South Vietnam from Vietcong 
attack? 

Since that television talk I have been 
briefed by the State Department and the 
military. My qualms have not disap- 
peared. However, I have become con- 
vinced that this action will not expand 
the war. I am convinced this action may 
not only increase the security of our 
forces but also may indeed assist in Viet- 
namiztng South Vietnam. It may well 
shorten the war. 

It seems to me the Findley amend- 
ment, if adopted, will satisfy many of 
us who oppose sending troops into Cam- 
bodia without approval of Congress; and 
yet it will not prevent our Commander in 
Chief from taking steps, such as search 
and destroy, to protect U.S. lives. 

I do not want to tie the hands of the 
Commander in Chief. I have confidence 
In President Nixon. He is phasing out the 
war. He is reducing the number of Amer- 
icans in Southeast Asia. On Monday I 
Wrote the President and told Mr. Nixon 
he had made a difficult decision and a 
courageous one, on information best 
available to him. I told him of my sup- 
port. 

So, Mr. Chairman, while, as I said, 
I had qualms, and still have, while there 
are risks involved, including risks of vio- 
lence and protest at home, I believe we 
should stand with our leader, President 
Nixon, today; and therefore I support 
the Findley amendment. This will au- 
’ thorize protecting the lives of American 
troops within South Vietnam, but limit 
tt£e of combat troops without consent 
of Congress in Laos, Thailand, or Cam- 
bodia. 

(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Fish). 

Mr., FISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in an 
attempt to clarify some of the ambigui- 
ties In the debate on the Findley amend- 
ment. 

/SjlV Chairman, contrary to the view 
pthers have expressed today, the term 
“prior consent' of the Congress,” qualify- 
ing the use of ground troops according to 
the gentleman from' Illinois, is not re- 
stricted to a declaration of war, but 
means formal approval by the Congress. 

'f’hs proviso in the Findley amendment 
allowing Presidential action to protect 
'jfi^efic»iniyes requires prompt reporting 
by tee f^fesidfent to the Congress. This is 
legislating' an implied power of Con- 
v r.' §i--^&'''^^cise of its power of over- 
sight. ~ The' review contemplated is a 
formal, critical review of the judgment 


arrived at by the President of what con- 
stitutes protection of the lives of Amer- 
ican troops. 

Like the Leggett amendment, the 
Findley amendment clearly says no to 
U.S. ground combat troops in Cambodia 
after July 1, 1970, without prior con- 
gressional consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Wolff) . 

(Mr. WOLFF asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Reid) . 

When the President went to Guam last 
year and put forth what became known 
as the Nixon doctrine regarding Ameri- 
can military involvement in Asia, I be- 
lieved he had profited from the experi- 
ence of our past errors in Vietnam. I 
thought he had realized that our na- 
tional security interests did not lie in 
prosecuting a major ground war in In- 
dochina. I was mistaken, the President 
has not learned from history and has 
failed to properly define our national 
security interests in Southeast Asia. 

For the incredulous invasion of Cam- 
bodia is a direct repudiation of the Nixon 
doctrine. The invasion of Cambodia by 
American forces has created a wider war 
which we now speak of as the Indochina 
war, and is hauntingly familiar to the 
scenario of past escalation in Vietnam. 

What is remarkable is that the Presi- 
dent has chosen to follow a path that 
he himself previously disavowed. In the 
fall of 1967 he openly opposed the very 
action he has now ordered. He was 
elected to office after promising the 
American people to achieve peace and 
to bring American men home. As recently 
as two weeks ago members of the Cabi- 
net assured congressional committees 
that we would not send American men 
into Cambodia. 

And then, in one grave, tragic error, 
the President dealt a major blow to the 
hope for peace that is shared by all 
Americans. In one step he undid what 
had been accomplished by limited, but 
welcome, withdrawals of American 
forces from Vietnam. 

At the same time, the President has 
opened a “credibility gap” that gives him 
the undisputed championship in this 
area and makes any previous “gap” seem 
small. 

The folly of the President’s action is 
written into the designations given to 
the attacks upon Cambodia: Operation 
Total Victory Nos.. 42 and 43. Whatever 
happened, Mr. Chairman, to Operation 
Total Victory No. 41? And is it not the 
claim of total victory is a contradiction 
of the President’s own declaration that 
we do not seek military victory in Indo- 
china? 

What we have, then, is a grossly mis- 
guided policy based upon the following 
invalid and unacceptable assumptions: 

That we seek to win a military victory 
against a massive guerrilla force, a policy 
already disavowed by the President. 

That the corrupt, self-serving Vietnam 


Government is worth supporting at the 
expense of thousands of American lives. 

That Vietnamization is working; obvi- 
ously, these new strikes would not have 
been necessary had Vietnamization been 
a viable policy. 

I reject all of these assumptions and 
the dangerous policy that follows from 
them. I reject the notion that the Ameri- 
can people want more escalation to 
achieve an elusive peace, when we have 
found out time and again, with great 
losses of our men, that this simply does 
not work. I reject the premise that wider 
war equals peace in Indochina. 

What, then, we must ask ourselves, can 
the Congress do to end this madness? 

By all rights, we should direct the 
President to immediately end our mili- 
tary involvement in Cambodia and to 
bring all American forces home from 
Indochina. Such a course is, unfortu- 
nately, not available to us in this bill. 

But we can deny the funds for the ex- 
tension of the war. This is the purpose of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Reid) and I am 
proud to stand and vote in support of 
this concept. 

The Congress has the unquestioned 
authority and the clear responsibility to 
exercise our constitutional prerogative 
to deny the funds for an expansion of 
this war. At a time when we are con- 
fronted with great divisions among our 
fellow Americans, and at a time when 
vital domestic needs requiring a fore- 
most priority are ignored, we must act to 
cut off the funds to wage more and big- 
ger war in Indochina. 

There is something else we can do at 
the earliest possible moment. We can, as 
I first proposed in March of 1968, repeal 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution. In that way 
Congress can reclaim our rightful role in 
the decisionmaking process. The Tonkin 
resolution gave away our constitutional 
prerogative regarding questions of war 
and peace in Southeast Asia and the time 
is long past due for us to reassert our 
proper role. The “imbalance of power” 
between the executive and legislative 
branches is, in large measure, a derelic- 
tion on the part of the Congress. By re- 
pealing the Tonkin Gulf resolution we 
can begin to put our House back in order. 

Finally, I would like to quote, for the 
edification of our colleagues, the follow- 
ing news item I have just taken from the 
news ticker in the cloakroom : 

Vatican City. — Pope Paul VI today de- 
plored the extension of the Southeast Asia 
conflict into Cambodia , saying this multi- 
plied the number of victims and the suffering 
of people. 

Pope Paul referred to Southeast Asia in an 
extemporaneous talk to a group of South 
Vietnamese attending the weekly public au- 
dience in St. Peter’s Basilica. 

“On seeing you here,” the pontiff said, 
“how can one avoid thinking of the conflict 
which your beloved country has been suffer- 
ing — a conflict whose extension which has 
taken place in the last few days threatens 
once again to multiply the burden of suffer- 
ings which it causes and at the same time 
multiply the number of victims.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Scheuer.) 
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(Mr. SCHEXJER askecj and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) __ 

Mr, SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, X rise 
in support of the Reid, of New York 
amendment, tlie Leggett amendment, 
and the important Bingham am endment 
that would extend the Reid-Leggett pro- 
hibition to attack by air . or by land in 
North Vietnam. 

I find it very anomalous that this 
House could spend hours only a few 
weeks ago discussing legislation prohib- 
iting the poisoning of young minds by 
unsolicited pornographic mail delivered 
into the Home — legislation that may be 
unconstitutional and surely is redundant 
of existing Federal legislation and there- 
fore unnecessary — yet when we talk 
about the poisoning of the minds and the 
hearts of all America,, the poisoning of 
our "reputation around the world, the 
poisoning of our ability to fight inflation 
and to build livable cities and create ef- 
fective health, education, welfare, and 
job training and employment programs 
at home, we are each relegated to a 30- 
second discourse. We create an image of 
the House of Representatives at its most 
irrelevant, insensitive, and unresponsive. 
It does us no justice. I yield the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Thompson). 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr.' 
Chairman, I yield back my time' 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the ' gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Jacobs) ... 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
name of protecting freedom, the free- 
dom of debate has been cut off this after- 
noon. Therefore, we have cast a 5 o’clock 
shadow on the history of this Republic. If 
we succeed in bringing freedom, to Asia, 
will they be allowed to speak longer than 
30 seconds? 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
says this involves no skin off his back. 
I believe that is right.' It is true of every- 
one in this House. So far as I know no 
one has resigned from Congress to volun- 
teer to back up an undying devotion to 
serve our country in someone else’s coun- 
try such as Vietnam or Cambodia. This 
being the case, I suggest that Members 
of Congress avoid being heroes on some- 
body else’s time. 

If I were a young kid in Vietnam to- 
day, I would hate to have someone save 
my life by sending me to a next-door war 
in Cambodia. . '",/// r 

In 1970, Richard Nixon said, “We shall 
avoid a wider war,” 7/_. "' \ 7. 1 

In 1965 liyridon Johnson said, “The 
United States seeks no wider war.” ' 

Truly, then, the “pnly thing we learn 
from history is that we do riot learn from 
history.” 

There are too many people making 
histpry who have never read it. 

And people making 

w^r wHp naves ..never been in one. 

* ■ “The Cl^AffiMAN, ( . , i < he Chair recognizes 
the, gentleman "from Michigan (Mr. 
Nedzi) , ' 

Mr. NgDZt ;Mr, Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Leggett amendment. I 


concur with the views which have been 
set forth by my colleagues from New 
York and Florida (Mr. Pike and Mr. 
Fascell). 

None of these amendments will have 
any practical effect. However, if we adopt 
the Findley amendment unamended the 
obvious conclusion is going to be that we 
are in support of the President’s actions 
in Cambodia, and I cannot accept the 
view that the short term tactical military 
benefits which we will gain are worth the 
enormous political price which is being 
paid and will be paid, not to speak of the 
serious escalation of the conflict. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

(Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the Leg- 
gett amendment knowing that it does 
not deal with the realities of the present 
Cambodian situation as fully as it should. 
But I feel that it is the strongest objec- 
tion to the extension of the war in Viet- 
nam into Cambodia that this House is 
considering today. And for that reason 
I will vote for it. 

I have many concerns with the latest 
extension of the war. I will list some of 
them briefly because 1 have, so little time. 
I might add that I am appalled that the 
House has voted to cut off further discus- 
sion of the crisis. 

First, despite the President’s declara- 
tion that the move in Cambodia was be- 
ing taken to shorten the war, past escala- 
tions to shortcut the^war have only im- 
mersed this Nation deeper in it. The 
President seems tied, despite his protesta- 
tions to the contrary, to the mistakes of 
the past. 

Second, I object to the administra- 
tion’s failure to consult Congress before 
embarking on a new phase of the war 
involving another country in Southeast 
Asia — particularly after administration 
spokesmen left the impression that a 
Cambodian operation was not even being 
contemplated. 

I feel strongly that the risks involved 
in Cambodia go beyond those taken on 
the battlefield. We are further dividing 
the American people* and diverting our 
attention from our most serious prob- 
lems, the poverty and social isolation 
which exist in our society. 

I do not believe that Americans can 
long withstand a national policy which 
permits the democratic process to be vio- 
lated time and again with the easy ra- 
tionale that only the President has all 
the facts. 

He may have all the facts, but I ques- 
tion his interpretation. 

I believe we here in Congress have the 
facts, enough of them to recognize a bad 
situation when we see one. 

I intend to* support all measures in 
this Congress designed to terminate our 
military involvement "in Cambodia. 

I also intend to support any and all 
measures which will restore to our Gov- 
ernment the constitutional process of 
checks and balances so that Congress 


will be heard, in the name of the people, 
when our national interests are so deeply 
at stake. 

I hope that my colleagues in this body 
will do the same. 

And I hope that the President will see 
the . wisdom of this course and lead our 
country to a better future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Leggett) . 

(Mr. LEGGETT asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks ) 

Mr/ LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
kids of this country may not be always 
right, but they are sure as heck not al- 
ways wrong. I believe that much of their 
advice on American foreign policy we 
should have taken some years ago. 

There has been some question as to 
whether the Findley amendment is like 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution. I should like 
to read the operative language of the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution: “the President, 
as Commander in Chief, to take all nec- 
essary measures to repel any armed at- 
tack against the forces of the United 
States and to prevent further aggres- 
sion.” 

I innocently voted for that, as did the 
whole membership of this House. We 
made a mistake. 

The Findley amendment very inno- 
cently is unfortunately just like that. If 
we support it^it is a new Tonkin Gulf 
resolution. 

I believe the President should be saved 
from himself. He said here just a few 
nights ago, as he moved into Cambodia : 

Tonight, American and South Vietnamese 
units will attack the headquarters for the 
entire Communist military operation in 
South Vietnam. 

The President was wrong 2 or 3 days 
ago, and we are wrong to let him con- 
tinue to do what he is doing. 

He says he wants to get out of Cam- 
bodia by the 1st of July. By accepting 
my amendment and by accepting the 
Reid of New York amendment we will 
help the President do what he wants to 
do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Friedel) . 

(Mr. FRIEDEL asked and was given 
permission to revise, and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in favor of the Leggett amendment and 
I am opposed to the Findley amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, last week I spoke out 
on the bill before us today in specific 
reference to amendments offered to re- 
duce or cut the fat out of the bill. Today, 
I rise again to endorse the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. As I said last week this bill is 
a proper vehicle to use in reevaluating 
or reorienting our national goals or prior- 
ities. The amendment of the gentleman 
will sharply bring this into focus. This 
body must act with resolution at this 
time, The predicament that we find our- 
selves in Southeast Asia must be stopped 
somewhere* Vietnamizatipn that we have 
heard so much about over recent months 
is a public relations catch phrase in the 
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face of the President's recent' decision, 
This wideqing of the war further erodes 
any credibility the administration’s 
stated plans may have had. 

I have repeatedly advised representa- 
tives of the, administration of my posi- 
tion against any further involvement in 
Southeast Asia and have asked weeks 
ago to be provided with the figures as to 
just how many men were committed. 

Mr. Chairman, we have already wasted 
far too many of our precious sons in this 
war and have spent billions of dollars 
that could have been better spent at 
home and in our cities rather than to 
tear up jungle landscape with bombs and 
tanks.' 

As §i Member of this House and a citi- 
zen, X would like to believe that the 
course that the President has embarked 
on could be valid. In my judgment it is 
not. Our brave fighting forces who have 
been committed to this further extension 
of the war should be returned to South 
Vietnam and the administration must 
begin immediately to renew every effort 
to extricate our forces from this area of 
the world. The amendment X favor will, 
give the President 9 weeks to get out of 
Cambodia- The amendment merely re- 
quires the President to consult with Con- 
gress and obtain its consent before con- 
ducting such operations after June 30, 
1970. It would also have the effect of 
reasserting Congress constitutional re- 
sponsibility regarding involvement of the 
United States in foreign wars. 

Mr, DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the. gentleman yield ? 

Mr. FREIDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

(Mr. DOWNING asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks ) 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, it has 
always been my belief that in matters 
pertaining to our foreign military in- 
volvements we should stand foursquare 
behind our President. I believe that we 
are obligated to give him every possible 
support that good conscience can allow. 

We must assume that the President has 
access to all the facts which are avail- 
able, We must assume that he has re- 
ceived the most expert advice that can 
be had. We must assume that the Presi- 
dent is doing what he thinks best for 
our country based on those facts. In this 
topsy-turvy world you have to place 
your faith in something and someone. 
For me the “something" in my country 
and — under these circumstances — the 
“someone" is my President. 

The President has made a difficult 
decision and one which is probably not 
popular when it had to be timed coin- 
cident with a period of unrest in our 
country as many others. I do not wish 
this country to become any further in- 
volved in Southeast Asia. In fact, I want 
to brjng our boys safely home as quickly 
as possible. The action which the Presi- 
dent ha$ taji^j^ , mighj just help in 
accomplishing this goal. I think too that 
if he fiajlhot J;ake this action, he could 
be * Jeopardizing the lives of those boys 
who must remain after the promised re- 
turn of 150,000 troops by the end of this 
year. 


If it is true that the enemy is holed up 
in Cambodia awaiting their chance to 
pounce on our troops at the opportune 
time; if it is true that the headquarters 
of enemy operations in South Vietnam 
are located there, then the President 
would be remiss in his responsibility 
not to eliminate those sanctuaries prior 
to any further troop withdrawals. 

We have been told this is a short term 
operation and our troops will return in 
6 to 8 weeks. We have been promised that 
this is no permanent involvement. Under 
these circumstances we should support 
the President in this crucial hour. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HANLEY, Mr. Chairman, the 
House of Representatives is about to 
conclude a lengthy debate on legislation 
to authorize the Department of Defense 
to spend more than $20 billion for the 
purchase of new weapons and research 
and development for e veil newer ones. 

I intend to vote for the final passage 
of the bill. I am not pleased with the 
bill, and I am greatly disappointed in 
the House’s performance in considering 
the merits of the many items contained 
in the bill. 

I supported the great majority,' but 
not all, of the amendments designed to 
reduce the total amount of funds au- 
thorized in the legislation. For example, 
I supported the various amendments de- 
signed to slow down the Defense Depart- 
ment’s headlong rush to deploy anti- 
ballistic missiles. 

I am shocked by the incredible cost 
overruns which have taken place on so 
many military programs. Waste and mis- 
management are not taken as seriously 
as they should be. The House ought to 
provide for a 5 to 10 percent across-the- 
board reduction in the defense budget 
as a" means of urging upon the Defense 
Department and its suppliers a sense of 
the concern which Congress has over 
the growing expenditures for national 
security, ft is interesting to note that our 
colleagues who are defending this budget 
even against the most moderate^ of sug- 
gested reductions are the ones who con- 
stantly propose across-the-board reduc- 
tions for needed domestic programs. 

This is really the heart of the matter, 
the question of reordering national pri- 
orities. Nearly all Americans understand 
the need to be prepared to defend our- 
selves against other countries whose in- 
tentions toward the United States and 
other areas of the free world are omi- 
nous. I do not think that it is necessary 
for the United States to commit such a 
high percentage of its national wealth 
to build up armaments and weapons to 
accomplish ourhefense. 

This is the point that really has to 
be understood, that there are needs in 
this country that must be attended to 
with the same urgency and the same 
sense of dedication as some have been 
applying in recent days to this defense 
procurement bill. Total and nearly blind 


commitment to each and every spend- 
ing item requested by the Department of 
Defense is neither responsible nor 
prudent. 

Consideration of this legislation is un- 
der the cloud of the enlargement of the 
Indochinese war. 

The House today is thus, also consci- 
entiously debating the issue of cur- 
rent involvement in Cambodia. The 
President has said that this military ac- 
tion which he initiated will assure the 
continuation of his announced disen- 
gagement and withdrawal in Cambodia 
would not extend beyond June 30. It 
appears to me that the Reid amendment 
would not interfere with the President’s 
intent, yet it would assure against our 
trading a war in Vietnam for the same 
in Cambodia. The 6 -week period prior 
to the contemplated monsoon period 
could thereby be utilized for the pur- 
pose of the military flushing action which 
we are advised is necessary to implement 
the Vietnam disengagement program. I 
will support such an amendment. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

(Mr. ULLMAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the his- 
tory of our involvement in Southeast 
Asia and the nature of the military and 
political conflict there has brought many 
Americans to the conclusion that the ob- 
jectives we set out to achieve are not pos- 
sible by military means. The President 
himself has stated this on many occa- . 
sions. I cannot believe that extension of 
the ground war in that area will result in 
either military victory or negotiated 
settlement. 

It is self -destructive for us to continue 
to drain our Nation of young lives, eco- 
nomic strength, and national will in a 
futile effort to control the outcome of 
conflicts in politically unstable areas. We 
are rapidly diminishing our capacity to 
demonstrate to the world that democ- 
racy, a free economy, and free institu- 
tions are the best answer to the aspira- 
tions of mankind. 

The conflict in Vietnam alone is al- 
ready the second most expensive in our 
history in terms of dollars, and the fourth 
most costly in terms of lives lost. Yet, 
there has not been a declaration of war 
under the terms of the Constitution. The 
President’s precipitate action in Cam- 
bodia and the covert operations in Laos 
were also initiated without the advice or 
consultation of the Congress. The Con- 
gress and the American people have a 
constitutional right to know exactly what 
commitment the President is making and 
the possible consequences of dramatic 
and dangerous shifts in strategic policy. 

There is growing sentiment in Con- 
gress and elsewhere that the only effec- 
tive way to resolve the question posed by 
our widening involvement in Southeast 
Asia is through a resolution for declara- 
tion of war. Because of the history of 
this conflict and the tragedy it has in- 
flicted upon the people of Southeast Asia 
and our own Nation, I would vote against 
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such a declaration. But the central issue 
is whether our Nation's destiny in a mat- 
ter of such grave importance rests solely 
with the President, or whether the Con- 
gi ess Shall exercise its constitutional pre- 
rogatives. 

I am hopeful that this issue will be re- 
solved s.ooru In the meantime, I intend 
to stand againstTall military authoriza- 
tions and appropriations for expansion 
of the war and take whatever further 
actions I believe are necessary to bring 
this conflict to a proper conclusion 
through the orderly but irreversible with- 
drawal Of U.S. forces from all of South- 
east Asia. I support the Leggett and Reid 
amendments. 

, Mr. HECHLER of 'VV’est Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West yirginia. 

(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia asked 
arid was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HECHLER gi West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, this has been a sad week in 
American history. The invasion of Cam- 
bodia was carried .out with an unneces- 
sary amount of deception— not in deceiv- 
ing the enemy, but in deceiving the 
American people. The President an- 
nounced that last Thursday night Amer- 
ican troops were attacking the main 
Communist headquarters, but it has been 
a long night since last Thursday and the 
headquarters have not been found. 
Neither Congress nor the Cambodian 
Government wepe consulted, but "this is 
not nearly as important as the fact that 
the war has been widened with the ex- 
cuse that lives of Americans in Vietnam 
are being saved. The only way that lives 
can be saved is to get put of Vietnam and 
get on with the job of building America, 
. It has been , a sad week on our college 
campuses. Frustrations, deception, lack 
of communication, and the incendiary 
arid inflammatory language of high Gov- 
ernment leaders have fueled massive dis- 
content and uprisings. The shocking 
events at Kent State University are an- 
other manifestation of the sickness which 
has been produced by war, fear, false- 
hood, lack of communication, and lack of 
mutual understanding. 

It has been a sad week in the Congress 
of the United States. This coordinate 
branch of Government, the representa- 
tives of people, the great communication 
link between, millions of Americans and 
their Government, was brutally brushed 
aside for reasons known, only to the Com- 
mander in Chief when he suddenly de- 
cided to invade Cambodia. Cpusuitatipn 
proceeded after the fact The late Sena- 
tor Vandenberg used to say he wanted to 
be in on the takeoffs as well as the crash 
landings. It is not only pride in the leg- 
islative branch which prompts my re- 
marks; it is a deep concern for the fu- 
ture of our representative system of gov- 
ernment, and the /failure of millions of 
disenchanted people to have a voice in 
their Opv^minerit, I .feat for the United 
Stated of Jffriier . these, qircum- 

stane§§. ^ pn Jhe floor of this 
Hquse* We must resort to a hurried and 
contrived efgpfl oh the pending bill even 
to .have mi , opportunity ' to debate the 
situation in Vietnam and Cambodia. 


Symbolic of the sickness in the House 
of Representatives is the manner in 
which we are handling the most impor- 
tant motion of the day — the motion to 
recommit. Cleverly contrived parlia- 
mentary tactics are utilized to insure that 
the Cambodian issue is not allowed to 
come to a record vote . A Member who 
has consistently supported the military 
authorization bill throughout the com- 
mittee deliberations suddenly appears to 
prempt the sponsorship of the recom- 
mital motion, solemnly declaring that he 
is opposed to the bill. The minority whip 
under questioning avers that he has seen 
the details of the recommital motion but 
cannot set them forth or explain them. 
The amounts and significance of the 
various cuts in the recommital motion 
will be hastily read in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, understood by few, debated 
or explained t by none, and voted on in 
comparative ignorance. Then the bill will 
be voted on, without amendment, with- 
out substantantial debate on what, is 
centrally worrying the American peo- 
ple — Cambodia and the leadership of 
the House of Representatives will con- 
gratulate itself on having survived an- 
other assault by those who wanted only 
to have freedom to debate a great issue. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, it has been a sad 
week in American history. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

(Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, regardless of the subject matter 
involved in the amendments pending be- 
fore us at this time, most of the speeches 
we have heard on the floor today have 
been concerned with the recent action 
taken by our President in sending troops 
into Cambodia. 

We have argued all aspects of this 
matter; whether he had the constitu- 
tional authority; whether the action 
would involve an expansion of the war; 
whether the action would cause mis- 
understanding throughout the world ; 
Whether it involved needless risk of the 
lives of American soldiers; whether it 
would delay bringing American boys 
home from Vietnam. 

There is no question, Mr. Chairman, 
that debate and discussion is healthy 
and, in fact, necessary when we seek to 
" reach our best collective judgment on a 
matter.' We are confronted with a very 
difficult problem in this particular in- 
stance, however, and that is the fact that 
the President has already acted, as Com- 
mander in Chief of all the Armed Forces, 
in doing what he thought was in the 
best interest of our Nation and more par- 
ticularly in the best interest of saving 
the lives of American soldiers. That he 
has acted is already an established fact.. 
He has committed our troops to action. 
So our debate today, which normally 
would be considered healthy, is being fol- 
lowed word fey word by our enemy in 
their attempt to determine whether or 
not the President .has the backing and 
support of the American people. 


There is little doubt that the debate 
raging today will encourage the enemy 
to put forth even greater resistance, Mr. 
Chairman. And the end result can only 
be loss of additional American lives. We 
all know this is not the intention of those 
of us who are engaging in this debate, 
but, by the same token, it was certainly 
not the intention of the President of the 
United States in taking the action he 
did to cause, needless additional loss of 
American lives. 

There is no question in my mind, and 
there should be no question in the minds 
of any Members of this House that the 
President did what he felt was necessary 
and essential, based on the information 
he had, to bring this war to the quickest 
conclusion possible with the least amount 
of loss of life. To reduce our support of 
his action would mean to reduce our sup- 
port for American troops at the front 
who must carry out the orders of their 
Commander in Chief. 

As I said before, the enemy is listen- 
ing, Mr. Chairman. They are looking for 
encouragement for further resistance 
and aggression. We must make certain 
that they do_not obtain it as a result of 
our discussion in areas of understand- 
able disagreement. - 

We are all in accord that we want to 
bring our boys home as quickly as pos- 
sible 

We are all in accord that we want to 
bring about a lasting peace as quickly as 
possible. 

We are all in accord that we want to 
stop the greedy and ruthless Communist 
aggression. 

Since we are all in agreement, let us 
stand together as a nation and as a 
people at this hour while our boys are 
fighting in the frontlines under orders 
• attempting to obtain this objective for us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Findley) . / 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Sikes) . 

(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
my distinguished colleague from Florida 
(Mr. Bennett) . 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that really no amendment 
Would be better than any amendment 
here, but of the three it seems to me that 
the Findley amendment is the better of 
the three. 

The reason why I feel that way about 
it is that the President does have a Plan 
of going in there and wiping out materiel, 
weapons, and ammunition. This has so 
far been very successful. It has not been 
reported in th§ press as having been 
very successful, but it has in fact been 
very successful. 

If the President feels that American 
Jives would be saved by doing this, then I 
. think this is the thing we ought to do. I 
do not believe that we in the Congress 
can be the Commander in Chief. Our 
forefathers decided in the Constitution 
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that responsibility and authority should 
rest in the hands of the President. I do 
not believe you can have a lot full of 
generals. We here in Congress are not 
equipped to direct tactical matters. You 
can make serious errors by going in vari- 
ous directions at the same time. 

It wquld be wisdom for us to reject all 
of these amendments or take the Findley 
amendment, which is the one that seems 
to be more consistent with what the Pres- 
ident has in mind of saving American 
lives in that area. 

In approaching questions like this we 
should not bend to public opinion and to 
hysteria and to excitement but we should 
do our duty. It is not important whether 
we come back to Congress next time, but 
it is important whether our country will 
do what we should do in the field of 
international affairs. When we are called 
on by a small nation to assist them under 
a treaty which we set up with the idea 
of bringing about world peace, we should 
assist them. It is important that we do 
that, but it is not important that we 
come back here next time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Dent) . 

(Mr. DENT asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) ' 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to say that for about 9 years I have made 
no statements on this floor concerning 
the Vietnam war. I felt, like all of you, a 
great many distressing moments. How- 
ever, I belong neither to the far left nor 
the righteous right nor the muddled mid- 
dle. I only belong to the people of this 
country, insofar as I am capable of serv- 
ing them. I went along with the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution. I made a mistake be- 
cause I was told it was only to support 
the hand of this Government and the 
SEATO nations. That was not the case. 
However, having been stuck with that 
decision, I stayed with it. My father told 
me when I was a boy that when you are 
fooled once it is the other man's fault, 
if fooled the second time, it is your fault. 

I will not be fooled again. 

I am opposed to sending American 
troops into Cambodia and will vote 
against any Defense Department request 
for funds that would be diverted for use 
in Cambodia. We Members adopted a 
seldom-used strategy, in that those op- 
posed to the Cambodian invasion moved 
to stop further action on the Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill until the 
President explains his action in moving 
troops into Cambodia. 

I remember my father’s advice many 
years ago when he said, “when you start 
to explain it's bad already.” 

Many questions must be answered by 
the President, how c&n he justify what 
can. be termed an invasion into Cambodia 
sanctuary for the Vietcong 
aj^^qrtH Vietnam when we did not in- 
vade Nortli Vietnam, when it is the prin- 
cipal sanctuary of all enemy action. 
There is some question as to whether or 
not Cambodia can publicly approve 
American troops on its neutral soil. 

It might be a .good idea for the Presi- 
dent. and* Mf adyisers to reread Napole- 
on’s march inio Moscow, and his disas- 
terous retreat. By moving into Cambodia 


we have opened ourselves up for future 
similar decisions as related to Laos, 
Thailand, and Burma — each of the areas 
have enemy action. 

What is most dangerous is the Presi- 
dent’s view and belief that we must re- 
commit ourselves to being the police ac- 
tion for the world and attempt to put 
out every brush fire, especially so in the 
unstable political and military situations 
in Southeast Asia and the Orient in gen- 
eral. 

I personally do not intend to vote any 
money over and above what we need to 
extricate ourselves from a slow strangu- 
lation in Vietnam. 

This vote will be taken after the au- 
thorization, when the appropriation bill 
is before us. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

(Mr. HELSTOSKI asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Leggett atid Reid 
amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, the major disturbing 
and dissent-inspiring issue now before 
the American public is the extension of 
the undeclared war in the Far East to 
Cambodia. . 

It well appears that President Nixon 
may have jumped the United States into 
a raging fire that could bring undeclared 
foes of our Nation into a declared and 
warlike status to end the hopes of achiev- 
ing peace in all areas of the world. 

In my opinion it is a gamble that 
should not h&ve been taken. 

I do not warn; to appear unduly critical 
of President Nixon’s action and decision 
on Cambodia because I realize that he 
knows far more about the situation than 
any Member of Congress because of his 
ow(n choosing — keeping us in the dark 
and not letting us know fully what is 
going on. 

But I must question his decision and 
action into moving into Cambodia be- 
cause of some recent events. 

A key one was President Nixon’s re- 
cent appearance before the American 
public over the airwaves when he lulled 
us into a hope that our involvement in 
Vietnam was nearing an end through his 
announced plans for withdrawing of 
150,000 more American troops. Ameri- 
cans breathed somewhat easier after that 
’announcement. They were shocked by 
what followed a few days later — an ex- 
pansion of the war. 

This exhibition on the part of the 
President might well be called cruel and 
inhumane. What prompted him to order 
an expansion of the war? Only the Pres- 
ident can answer, and he is being far too 
vague for Members of Congress and the 
public at large. 

President Nixon’s Cambodian action 
has brought to me more public dissent 
than at any time in my 5 years in Con- 
gress. At this moment I have received 
more than 900 telegrams and letters 
critical of the President’s action and 
just 15 messages supporting it. I have 
received many telephone calls at my 
office and home expressing dissent. There 
has been a steady flow of visitors to my 


office to place before me their opposi- 
tion. These people of all ages have been 
orderly dissenters. It would seem that 
the silent majority is making itself heard, 
and I do hope that the President and 
his advisers are getting the message. 

Another recent event that is disturb- 
ing to many is the overturn of the gov- 
ernment in Cambodia. The head of state 
took a trip and during it was deposed 
and sent into involuntary exile at least 
for the moment.' 4 ’ A regime, supposedly 
friendly to us, took over and now we 
are embarked on a new excursion into 
war. Did the Central Inteligence Agency 
direct or participate in the action. 

The question is pertinent for it was 
more than rumored that a few years 
ago, the same CIA was an active par- 
ticipant in the overthrow of a South 
Vietnamese government that led us into 
great difficulties. 

As some of President Nixon’s predeces- 
sors might advise him the CIA is far 
from totally reliable in international 
situations. From the leaks that do come 
from this super-security agency it ap- 
pears its failures outweigh its successes. 

Thus, the President must be asked did 
he rely on the CIA in arriving at his 
decision? Or, did he rely on the advice 
of the military some of which believe 
only in the bloody conquest of a foe? 
Or, was it a combination of the two — 
the many times faulty QIA and the mil- 
itary? The public is entitled to the an- 
swer. 

In seeking a full explanation from 
President Nixon, we must also ask why 
he apparently ignored advice from key 
members of his cabinet and others in 
the inner- circle of his administration 
who recommended against the invasion 
of Cambodia. Who, it must be asked, is 
Mr. Nixon’s alter ego who shares the 
Presidential decisionmaking to the ex- 
clusion of otlier officers and confidantes 
and Members of Congress? We should 
know. The public should know. 

Then, I have reason to believe that the 
President and his staff knew of the advice 
given by the minority leader of his body 
back on January 10, 1968. In a public 
declaration on that date the minority 
leader raised the point on the possible 
invasion of Cambodia by the United 
States and stated that no such step 
should be taken before consultation with 
Congress. 

The minority leader’s advice obviously 
went unheeded. Can any Member of this 
body or the Senate say they were con- 
sulted by President Nixon before he 
plunged us into Cambodia? I expect not. 

We must provide President Nixon with 
a public forum to answer these and other 
questions regarding the situation in the 
Far East. We should not allow him to 
hide behind a canned address delivered 
to a nationwide television and radio 
audience such as took place when he 
announced hostilities were underway in 
Cambodia. 

Thus, as I did on December 2 } 1969, in 
this body, I again ask the leadership of 
the Congress to invite the President to 
appear before a joint session of Congress 
to discuss — not address— with us the sit- 
uation .in the Far East. In making that 
request last year, I stated: 

It is my humble opinion that the President 
should place all of the facts in the Vietnam 
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situation before us. He could appear before a 
joint session of Congress to set forth all of 
the facts and problems. If necessary it could 
be an executive or closed session. He could 
permit a stated number of questions to be 
asked of him. He might keep us appraised of 
developments by appearing before a joint 
session every 30 days. Through such a pro- 
cedure, he would be helpful to us and we 
might be helpful to him. 

For the President to decline such an 
invitation from the leadership would be 
unthinkable unless he wants to declare to 
the world that we are lesser of a democ- 
racy than Great Britain or more of a 
monarchy than Great Britain. As we all 
know, the Prime Minister of Britain ap- 
pears frequently before his nation’s 
House of Commons to answer questions — 
many of them— in regard to the actions 
and policies of his government. 

As an example of other questions that 
might be asked of President Nixon, I 
hereby place in -the Record the following 
newspaper column written by Mr. Josiah 
Lee Auspitz, president of the Ripon So- 
ciety, a Republican research and policy 
group : 

Mr. Nixon’s War Brief Left Out Some Data 
(By Josiah Lee Auspitz) 

The decision to go into Cambodia was 
doubtless presented to President Nixon as a 
low-risk venture, as a quick surgical opera- 
tion. 

American troops would clean out North 
Vietnamese base camps and then use this 
victory to gain a quick and favorable nego- 
. tiated settlement. 

Mr. Nixon appears not to have adequately 
considered these factors: 

1. The nature of the terrain. On the sim- 
ple maps Mr. Nixon used in his talk, the 
operation looks very easy, but, in fact, the 
terrain is heavily overgrown. 

The area north of the Parrot’s Beak is 
forest oh both sides of the border. The Com- 
munist headquarters that TJ.S. troops are 
seeking to destroy has in the past been 
moved around on both sides of the border 
between Cambodia and South Vietnam. 

Even if the sweeps do succeed in producing 
high body counts, they probably will not 
achieve their basic goal of improving per- 
manently the American negotiating position. 

2. Information flow. It is doubtful whether 
the President can get aii independent esti- 
mate even of the success of the military 
operation. 

The President in his speech made no men- 
tion of having independent means for evalu- 
ating this operation, nor has he taken public 
steps to punish dishonest reporting to the 
White House in the recent past. 

Before preparing his white paper on Laos, 
for example, the President sent out special 
instructions to all TJ.S. military and civilian 
agencies involved to report on their past ac- 
tivities, public and private. 

They returned to him misleading informa- 
tion and concealed from him American 
deaths in combat. On March 6, the President 
read to the public a misleading report on 
combat deaths. 

When its falsity became apparent, Mr. 
Nixon had a credibility gap, but no disci- 
plinary action was taken against the career 
Officials whose secretiveness and insubordina- 
tion undermined the Institution of the 
Presidency. ; ' ‘ 

’ ' vietnamizatlon. The areas adjacent to 
Cambodia (the Mekong Delta and Saigon), 
which the President now wants to protect, 
v have already been turned over to the South 
Vietnamese foFdefense. ‘ 

indeed, the defense of the delta and Saigon 
by ARVN has been publicly hailed by the. 


Administration as a sign of the success of 
the Vietnamizatlon program. 

It is a contradiction of these past claims 
to suggest, as the President has, that the 
lives of American troops are potentially in 
danger In these areas. 

4. Within the Nixon administration two 
contradictory arguments seem to have been 
used to justify the Cambodian venture. 
the arguments don’t fit 
On the one hand, it was argued that the 
North Vietnamese would be too weak to 
counterattack (hence a golden opportunity 
to clean out their base camps) . 

On the other hand, it was asserted that 
Hanoi’s forces were so strong that a failure 
to move into Cambodia would lead to a rout 
of U.S. forces as they withdrew, and to a 
Communist takeover of all of the former 
French Indochina. 

Both of these contradictory assumptions 
can be found in the President’s television 
address, and they give one an uneasy feeling 
of unclear purpose. 

5. Consequences for American democracy. 
Secretary of State Rogers had publicly as- 
sured the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on Monday, April 27, but gave it no 
making any new commitment of American 
forces 

He did, indeed, appear before that commit- 
tee on Monday, April 27, but gave it no 
clear notice of the ARVN invasion of Cam- 
bodia on the following Wednesday, or the 
American search and destroy operation on 
Thursday. 

One could, of course, conclude that the 
Cambodian operation was decided on after 
his meeting with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, but the logistical preparation for the 
operation appears to have begun at least 10 
days in advance. # 

This means that it was planned at the 
time Mr. Nixon delivered his Vietnam troop 
withdrawal speech of April 20. 

The American public and Congress can de- 
duce what they will— either the Administra- 
tion was precipitous in its planning of the 
operation, or it was a case of duplicity. 

6. The economy. In March 1968, before 
President Johnson’s withdrawal, European 
investors lost confidence in the dollar as a 
result of rumors of Vietnam escalation. An 
international financial crisis ensued. 

It was ended when the United States nego- 
tiated a two-tier price system for gold and 
gave- assurances to European central bankers 
on the future course of the American econ- 
omy. A prolonged American presence in Cam- 
bodia could produce a new crisis of con- 
fidence. 

7. The global perspective. The overriding 
defect in the President’s three speeches on 
Vietnam was that they failed to put the war 
into clear perspective in the global context 
of U.S. foreign policy. 

The President has perpetuated the notion 
that the United States and Hanoi are engaged 
in a contest of will and bluff — in a poker 
game— and that if Washington appears to 
lose, its commitments everywhere in the 
world will be in jeopardy. 

The great danger is rather that like other 
search and destroy operations for this very 
same target, this one will prove to be in- 
conclusive: that other countries will enter 
the fray, and that the President will be 
drawn in still deeper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Arends) . 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry that today there have been many 
political overtones. This is truly regret- 
table. As a Member of the Congress priv- 
ileged over a period of many years in 
the past to attend leadership meetings 
at the White House, I want to say that 


when I went to the White House and 
heard President Jack Kennedy say that 
he was in trouble, I looked upon him as 
my President, not a Republican or a 
Democrat. He simply was my President. 

He was the President of all of the people 
of the United States. When I heard Lyn- 
don B. Johnson say before the combined 
leadership of the Senate and the House, 

“I am in trouble and so is the country,” 

I did not look at him as a Democrat Pres- 
ident. He, too, was the President of all of 
the people of the United States. 

Today the situation has repeated it- 
self. Today we have a President of the 
United States, Mr. Nixon who faces dif- 
ficulty, and it seems to me that as loyal 
Americans we should help him out of the 
difficult situation he finds himself in at 
this particular time. I am a little amazed 
and surprised that more Members of this 
House have not stood up on the floor in 
an earnest and sincere effort and say 
“let us help get out of this difficulty for 
the benefit of the youngsters of America . 
today who are confronted with the 
realities of the war ir. Vietnam.” 

We can and will get out of Vietnam. 
The President has said we will do so. This 
is an absolutely essential action the 
President has taken in Cambodia. 

It is an action he has been forced to 
take in order to continue the orderly 
withdrawal of troops from Vietnam. 

Let us assist him in this purpose and 
objective — it is our President's solution 
to the dilemma he has inherited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield back 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Fisher ) 

(Mr. FISHER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port President Nixon’s move to destroy 
the base supply dumps of the enemy m 
the sanctuaries of Cambodia. It is now 
known that the Cambodia action was in 
no sense an escalation. It was for one 
purpose only — to destroy large quantities 
of rice and warmaking equipment. 

The mission has been a great success. 
Storehouses of guns and ammunition 
have been captured or destroyed. Enough 
rice was destroyed to feed a sizable army. 
This all means many American lives 
have been saved. 

All U.S. forces in Cambodia will oe 
withdrawn within about 6 weeks. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

(Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
we have under consideration today three 
basic amendments which have, as their 
express purpose, a limitation on the com- 
mitment of Federal appropriations to 
finance U.S. ground combat troops into 
Laos, Cambodia, or Thailand. 

The differences between these amend- 
ments is, in my judgment, minimal; 
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however, it is my intent to support the 
so-called Findley amendment because it 
contains the kind of flexibility that would 
be required to protect the lives of .Ameri- 
can fighting men. The language in the 
Findley amendment is clear and it speaks 
for itself. However, to focus the attention 
of the House on that language, X believe 
it is worth repeating in its full content. 

The Findley amendment reads as 
follows: 

In line with the expressed intention of the 
President of the United States, nqne of the 
funds authorized by this Act shall be used to 
finance the introduction of American ground 
troops into Laos, Thailand, or Cambodia 
without the prior consent of the Congress, 
except to the extent that such is required, 
as determined by the President and reported 
promptly to the Congress, to protect the lives 
of American troops remaining within South 
Vietnam. 

Some have held that the language of 
this amendment is "too broad a grant of 
power that should properly be reserved 
to the Congress.” But, as the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Findley) has pointed 
out — it grants no power whatever. In- 
stead, it establishes the kind of guide- 
lines that are required for both the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. 

I frankly believe these guidelines are 
consistent with the Vietnamization pro- 
gram that, from all reliable reports, is on 
schedule and succeeding. In addition, the 
Findley amendment recognizes the 
President’s unquestioned duty as Com- 
fnander in Chief to act responsibly and 
with dispatch in emergencies adversely 
affecting the lives and safety of American 
troops when threatened. 

It is incumbent on every Member of 
Congress to carefully consider and. then 
act constructively on the measures ad- 
vanced here today which, we earnestly 
hope and pray, will contribute to a lust 
and honorable peace in Vietnam. 

A united America will succeed, but a 
divided America will fail both at home 
and abroad. Therefore, I ask support for 
the policies and guidelines expressed in 
the Findley amendment. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
unalterably opposed to the Findley 
amendment. This amendment is nothing 
less than the abnegation of the role of 
the Congress as a coequal hand in con- 
structing our foreign policy. 

Elsewhere, Mr. Chairman, I have stated 
my rejection of the Nixon expansion of 
the war into Cambodia. The assumptions 
and far-reaching implications of this uni- 
lateral decision has led me to conclude 
that the President has erred in his judg- 
ment. Elsewhere I have given my analys- 
is of the situation. 

We, as representatives of the people, 
have the duty and the obligation to make 
our own independent analysis of this 
Presidential decision. I have done this 
and I have concluded that the President 
has previously erred. The New York 
Times indicates there was confusion 
within the administration. Can it be true 
that this is "General” Mitchell’s policy 
and not that of the Secretaries of State 
and Defense? 

Given this state of affairs, how can this 
Chamber act responsibly merely accept- 
ing the President’s limp rationale that 


our troops were threatened. Were they 
not threatened last year or the year be- 
fore? Why was no action taken then? 
Where is the highly lauded Vietnamiza- 
tion fighting force? Why must we com- 
mit U.S. ground troops? What can be ac- 
complished? All of these questions have 
a familiar ring, their response is pre- 
dictable: we will be bombarded with stas- 
tlstics, disclosures of weapon seizures, 
perhaps even with news of the destruc- 
tion of a central headquarters. The real 
result is more tangible: many died and 
many wounded, claims of successes fol- 
lowed by the discovery that the North 
Vietnamese have returned and, more 
frightenly, that the United States has 
acquired a new commitment. 

Mr. Chairman, we must stop this mad- 
ness now. The President has erred, the 
American people do not want an ex- 
panded war. The American people want 
this conflict terminated. Support for the 
Findley .amendment is a new Gulf of Ton- 
kin. It provides a new legislative basis 
for the President to chase that illusive 
victory that has so ravaged Southeast 
Asia and threatens to disembrace our 
own society. This insanity must end. 

We must vote down the Findley amend- 
ment. The President cannot delay his 
pledge to end the war with the old refrain 
"just one more try.” This Nation is sick 
over this conflict, it must not be ex- 
panded. The President is in serious error, 
the Congress must rectify this error. We 
must act now to defeat this amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of HR. 17123. 1 do so because 
I am deeply concerned about the grow-* 
ing military capability of the Soviet 
Union coupled with their unrenounced 
purpose of world domination. More than 
50 years have passed since communism 
was established in Russia. They have not 
lifted the Iron Curtain. They have not 
joined the family of nations. 

The Soviet Union is on the verge of 
passing the United States in military 
power. I do not intend to repeat compara- 
tive figures already given showing land, 
sea, and air powers. 

Today I wish to direct my remarks to 
nuclear propelled naval vessels of several 
types. The information contained in my 
remarks is contained in various hearings 
and reports of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

The Joint Committee in hearings 
earlier this year reviewed the status of 
the naval nuclear propulsion program 
with particular regard to the advance- 
ments made by the Soviets in their nu- 
clear submarine program. On the basis 
of this review, the committee believes 
that the U.S. naval reactors program, 
considered in its entirety, has achieved 
remarkable results in the field of sub- 
marines and surface warships. It con- 
tinues to provide effective and reliable 
power reactors for both defense and 
peaceful uses of atomic energy all of 
which directly benefit our national well- 
being. 

The classified testimony received by 
this committee confirms that tremendous 
resources continue to be applied by the 
Soviet Union to submarine design, con- 
struction, and operation. According to 
unclassified data, the Soviets now have 
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a force of about 350 submarines, all of 
which were built since World War II. 
More than 70 of these are nuclear pow- 
ered. 

The United States has 146 operational 
submarines, 87 of which are nuclear 
powered and the remainder diesel 
powered. Most of the diesel units are of 
pre-World War H vintage. In total num- 
bers the Soviets have an advantage of 
350 to 146. What is even more disturbing 
is that the numerical lead in nuclear sub- 
marines, so long enjoyed by the United 
States is rapidly vanishing. We could lose 
it within 2 years, considering the large- 
scale construction program underway 
in the Soviet Union. 

In the case of ballistic missile sub- 
marines, the Soviets have assigned top 
priority to surpassing our U.S. Polaris 
fleet. They are building nuclear-powered 
submarines similar to our Polaris types 
at a rate which will equal our fleet of 41 
by 1973 or 1974. We can assume that al- 
ready these submarines are patrolling the 
ocean — each with its 16 ballistic missiles 
targeted on U.S. cities. 

The Soviets have also introduced a 
number of new design nuclear sub- 
marines having a wide variety of capa- 
bilities. They have made large-scale 
commitments to submarine design, de- 
velopment, and construction that far 
surpass our efforts in the United States. 
Unless we continue to move ahead in 
submarine propulsion plant develop- 
ment, the United States may well find 
that in future years it will be as far be- 
hind in quality of submarines as it is to- 
day in numbers. 

In light of these considerations, the 
Joint Committee strongly supports a 
continuing nuclear submarine construc- 
tion program which should include as a 
minimum this fiscal year, authorization 
of funds necessary to complete three 
high-speed SSN 688 class nuclear attack 
submarines and advance funding for two 
more. In this regard the committee 
wishes to express its deep concern over 
the continued delay by the Department 
of Defense in assigning to the SSN 688 
class the highest industrial priority. 

The Congress has consistently sup- 
ported a vigorous submarine construc- 
tion program because of the vital part it 
plays in countering the Soviet subma- 
rine threat. The urgency of this program 
has not diminished and the Department 
of Defense should take prompt action to 
assign to the SSN 688 class the high pri- 
ority it clearly deserves. 

The Joint Committee, in addition to 
urging the support of a vigorous nuclear 
submarine development and construc- 
tion program, wishes to commend to the 
Congress a strong nuclear surface war- 
ship development and construction pro- 
gram. As the United States continues to 
reduce its overseas bases and to lay up 
overage ships, and as the Soviet capa- 
bilities at sea continue to accelerate, the 
need for nuclear-powered warships in 
our fleet is of increasing importance. 

The nuclear-powered attack carrier 
and nuclear frigate programs are of 
vital importance to provide the mobility 
and tactical flexibility needed in our 
naval striking forces. Secretary of De- 
fense Laird summarized the importance 
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of nuclear-powered surface striking 
forces at the keel laying of the nuclear 
frigate California on January 23, 1970, 
as follows: 

What we are doing here today is to be- 
gin a vitally needed and continuing program 
of ship construction to improve the Navy of 
the United States. We are building nu- 
clear-powered frigates for the Navy of the 
1970’s, the 1980’s and the 1990’s. . . . 

The California will be equipped with anti- 
submarine (and anti-air and anti-surface 
weapons. These will enable her to operate, 
either independently or in concert with 
other units, and in any or all' of these im- 
portant roles. 

As an escort to nuclear aircraft carriers 
of the present and future, the California 
and her successors which have been author- 
ized by the Congress will greatly extend the 
range of attack carrier striking forces 
throughout the world. 

The additional radius of action which the 
California and her successors will provide to 
meet naval forces will be of great value to 
the defense of our country and the defense 
of our allies. This is particularly import- 
ant as we face the inescapable reality of 
What the Soviet Navy is doing in expanding 
seapower throughout the world. The Soviet 
Navy is now second in power only to our 
own. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to support and I urge the adoption, 
without any weakening substitute, of 
this pending amendment proposing to 
withhold, in line with the expressed in- 
tention of the President, any use of 
funds being authorized under this pro- 
curement act, to finance the ihtroduc- 
- tion of American ground combat troops 
into Laos, Thailand, or Cambodia, with- 
out the prior consent of Congress. I 
most earnestly hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that this amendment can and will be 
adopted and approvingly decided with- 
out recourse to political partisanship, or 
question 'of the motives of any Member 
of the Congress or the President of the 
United States. 

We all know that the President of 
the United States has many and great 
agonizing burdens in his office with 
which we sympathize, but we must also 
be mindful of our own legislative re- 
sponsibilities. Because of that high 
legislative responsibility and duty I am 
impelled to hold very grave doubts about 
the wisdom and judgment of the Pres- 
ident’s very recent action in ordering 
the participation of American ground 
combat troops in the invasion of Cam- 
bodia which, thereby, widens our mili- 
tary involvement in southeast Asia. 
*Many authorities believe this military 
order of the President, as the Com- 
mander in Chief, of our Armed Forces, 
to be contrary to the wishes of the great 
majority of American citizens and an 
unwarranted projection of the power of 
the President, as our military Com- 
tnander in Chief, without the prior con- 
sent of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, some 5 years ago we en- 
tered yietnai# to engage in a “limited 
war.” J$ore recently it was understood 
'ftixai' unalterably committed to 
-the actual carrying out of such limita- 
tion by a scheduled and orderly with- 
drawal of. American military forces in 
l.yietnanXr . ibis sudden and unexpected 
entry of American ground troops into 
Cambodia can hardly be conceived as 


consistent with our limited engagement 
and troop withdrawal objective. 

Unfortunately little if any reason has 
been revealed to indicate that the Viet- 
nam war can be ended by these current 
military actions in Cambodia, which can- 
not affect infiltration by the sea, through 
Laos, or across the demilitarized zone. 
Unfortunately there is little or no evi- 
dence, from past experience, that would 
tend to indicate that the Cambodian 
sanctuary can be effectively destroyed. 
On the contrary it is quite clear, from 
the record, that similar bases have been 
repeatedly cleaned out within South 
Vietnam only to have the enemy resume 
their military activities as soon as Amer- 
ican and South Vietnamese troops had 
withdrawn. 

If reasonable prediction of the future 
can be made by reviewing our unfortu- 
nate experience in the past we are forced 
to conclude that, however well meaning, 
the objective of eliminating Cambodia 
as an enemy sanctuary cannot be last- 
ingly accomplished and most likely will 
involve us in an indefinitely prolonged 
military entrapment as dangerous and 
as tragic as that which has already been 
encountered in South Vietnam. 

Any objective evaluation of the cir- 
cumstance surrounding this Cambodia 
invasion by American ground troops ap- 
pears to emphatically indicate that it is 
unwarranted, untimely, and unwise; it 
does not tend to advance the best interest 
of this Nation and our people either 
abroad or at home. 

Mr. Chairman, I very deeply believe 
that the sincere desire of the President, 
the Congress, and the people of the 
United States is to bring about the com- 
plete withdrawal of our troops and the 
end of the Vietnam war as quickly as 
possible. The President and the Con- 
gress share the obligation to respond to 
the American people in this tragic hour. 
The President cannot and ought not at- 
tempt to conduct a military venture of 
this nature and magnitude alone with- 
out reference to, consultation with, and 
approval by the Congress. 

I think our basic challenge here is 
whether or not, under our system of gov- 
ernment, the President and the Con- 
gress can now work together to achieve 
the priority objective of our country to- 
day which is, to end the war, restore 
peace, and regain our unity as a people. 
This amendment, and I again urge its 
approval without any diluting language, 
is designed to demonstrate that the Con- 
gress will accept its separate responsibil- 
ity in the commitment and involvement 
of American armed services in any sub- 
stantial military operation. I hope that 
the Chief Executive will accept our legis- 
lative gesture in the wholesome spirit in 
which it is intended and that this con- 
gressional action will bring us together 
for our common purpose of restoring 
peace in the world and unity in our land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Gerald R. Ford) . 

(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, the hour of decision is about to 


come upon us. The first amendment to 
be voted on as I understand it will be 
the Leggett amendment. The Bingham 
amendment may initially, but the first 
amendment of significance I understand 
involving the debate we have had here 
is the Leggett amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Leggett amend- 
ment, there is no doubt whatsoever, if 
adopted, will hamstring the efforts of the 
President of the United States to achieve 
success in our program to withdraw 
American forces from Vietnam. 

Now, each one of us can rationalize 
our vote as we see fit. But I think we have 
a deeper responsibility and that is not 
to hamstring a program of the President 
of the United States to withdraw Ameri- 
can forces. The Leggett amendment, if 
adopted, would do that. The Reid amend- 
ment, if adopted, would do that. The 
best of the alternatives is the Findley 
amendment, and I hope it is approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Rivers) . 

(Mr. RIVERS asked and was given per-, 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks. ) 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Gerald R. 
Ford) has stated the manner in which 
the votes on the various amendments will 
come. First, will be the vote on the 
Bingham amendment, then the Leggett 
amendment and then will come the 
Findley amendment. After the Findley 
amendment passes there will be no re- 
maining amendment on this particular 
subject. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the President of 
the United States has accepted the Find- 
ley amendment. He says he will accept 
it. Personally, I do not want it. I do not 
think his hands should be tied. I do not 
think he is doing the right thing. He said, 
however, he is not interested in numbers; 
he is interested in installations to protect 
the flanks of our troops. 

Someone has said that we have not 
had enough debate on this subject and 
that we should not limit debate. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, all I can say is that I have 
tried to be patient and have been patient. 
I have asked for unanimous consent all 
afternoon to close the debate on these 
amendments. Yet, we have had over 5 
hours of debate on this one amendment 
and the amendments thereto. We could 
stay here until kingdom come and some 
people still would not want to vote. The 
House by a vote of 147 to 82 limited the 
time of debate. How more democratic 
can you get? So, I have no apologies 
about the limitation of debate. 

Now let us vote and get this thing over 
with one way or the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of 5 o'clock 
having arrived, the question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Bingham) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Reid) . 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Bingham 
and Mr. Rivers. 

The Committee divided; and the tel- 
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lers reported that there were— ayes 70, 
noes 232. , 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
'■ Ae amendment offered >y the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Leggett) to 
the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr, Find ley) . . 

Mr, LEGGEttT. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- - 
man appointed as tellers Mr, Leggett and 
Mr. Rivers. 

The committee divided, and the tel- 
lers reported that there were — ayes 132, 
noes 215. 

So the amendment to the substitute 
amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, FRELINGHUY- 
SEN TO THE SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OF- 
FERED BY MR. FINDLEY FOR THE AMENDMENT 

Offered by mr. reid of new yqrk 
Mr. FRELINGHCYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Findley) for^the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Reid) . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered, by Mr. Frelinghuysen 
to the amendment offered by Mi*. Findley 
in the nature of a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Reid of New York: 

After section 403, strike out all the lan- 
guage of the Finley amendment and insert 
the following: 

“None of the funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated by the Act shall be used in a 
manner inconsistent with the following pur- 
poses: 

“American troop withdrawals from Viet- 
nam shall continue expeditiously, in line 
with the expressed intent of the President, 
and every effort shall be made to achieve an 
early end to the conflict in Vietnam through 
negotiations. 

“Consistent with the national Interest, the 
President shall avoid enlarging the present 
conflict into the neighboring states of Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Thailand.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Frelinghuysen) 
to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Findley) for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Reid). 

The question was taken, and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Frelinghuysen 
and Mr. Rivers. 

The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were — ayes 140, 
noes 172. 

So, the amendment to the substitute 
ambndtpent was rejected. 

She CHAIRMAN. The question now 
occurs on the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the gentleman 
from New York Mr. Reid) . 

Mr* LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers, „ 

Tellers Lw.ejci ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Leggett 
and Mr. Rivers. 


The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were— ayes 171, 
noes 144 . 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Reid), as amended 
by the substitute amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Findley) . 

The question was taken, and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BURTON of Calif ornia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the Chair clarify for the 
Members the question before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Reid) as amended by the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Findley) . 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Findley 
and Mr. Leggett. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 

Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. ' 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, Mr. 

Chairman, if this amendment is de- 
feated, is there then no restriction what- 
soever on the President with regard to 
the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that if this amendment is defeated, all 
amendments relating to that subject 

matter will have been rejected. 

The Committee divided, and the 

tellers reported that there were — ayes 
32, noes 221. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we can agree on a time for a final vote 
on the bill and all amendments thereto. 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the bill and all amendments thereto 
close at 7 o’clock. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR.' RIVERS 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments to the bill close at 7 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDERSON OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Anderson of 
California: 

On page 2, preceding line 20, insert the 
following: Change the period to a semicolon 
and add the following: “and Provided fur- 
ther, that the funds authorized herein for 
the construction and conversion of naval 
vessels shall be equally distributed between 


the Atlantic. Pacific, and Gulf Coast ship- 
yards unless the President determines that 
another distribution will maintain shipyards 
in each of the areas adequate to meet the 
requirements of national defense.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of the amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Yes; if 
it is a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. STRATTON. Under the limitation 
of debate imposed by the House a mo- 
ment ago, is there any restriction on 
those Members who will be permitted to 
speak on amendments, either for or 
against, between now and 7 o’clock? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will en- 
deavor to divide the time equally among 
the proponents and the opponents of 
those who have amendments. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have an amendment at the 
desk. 

The amendment I offer incorporates 
the spreading of our shipbuilding pro- 
gram, a position which was adopted by 
the House last year in the military pro- 
curement authorization. However, this 
extends it to the entire shipbuilding 
program. 

Last week we adopted the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire that relates specifically to 
the construction of the DD 963-class 
destroyer. 

The intent of these provisions is to 
give an added boost to our sagging ship- 
building industry. To quote the commit- 
tee report of last year: 

Putting all of the ships into one yard 
leaves other yards without orders, and with 
a difficult task of making up the uncom- 
pensated costs of their proposals out of clear 
profits' on other work. 

In addition, by spreading the contracts 
to various shipyards, we would avoid two 
hazards which could halt production; 
first, a strike could block construction 
for periods of time, and, secondly, mis- 
management by a single firm could halt 
production of a category of ship. * 

Mr. Chairman, my proposal extends 
the “three yard provision” to all of the 
shipbuilding program. 

However, let me hasten to assure you 
that this is not entirely a new idea. Al- 
ready there is in the law, section 7302 of 
title 10 of the United States Code, which 
presently states : 

The Department of the Navy shall have 
constructed on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States such vessels as the President 
determines necessary to maintain shipyard 
facilities there adequate to meet the re- 
quirements of national defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken lan- 
guage which permits the President to 
allocate, and I have altered it to require 
the equal distribution of this shipbuild- 
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ing work unless the President finds that 
another distribution will maintain an 
adequate shipbuilding capacity on. all 
three coasts. . 

I feel that this amendment will help 
revitalize our shipbuilding industry in 
more areas, and I feel that the national 
interest can best be served by spreading 
our shipbuilding to various yards— for 
our shipbuilding capabilities on the east, 
west, and gulf coasts 'must all be able to 
build modem naval vessels. 

Mr. Chairman, X would ask the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
what his position would be to this 

amendment. .. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 

gentleman yield? , „ . , . 

Mr, ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I will an- 
swer the gentleman in this way . We have 
a differential in price between the east 
coast and the west coast. It will have to 
be worked out in conference due to the 
limitations on the amount of money for 
construction. 

X cannot answer the gentleman un- 
equivocally, but I will say to the gentle- 
man I will try to work something out in 
conference, as best I can, due to this 
price limitation. It is something we have 
no control over, and I cannot say I am 
in favor of the gentleman’s amendment. 

I will say we want a shipbuilding capa- 
bility on the west coast. We have one, 
and we are building up the industry all 
the time, both in private and Federal 
shipyards. So X will accept it under those 
conditions. That is all I can say to the 
gentleman. . ... 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, v/ill the 

gentleman yield? . T . . , 

Mr, ANDERS dN of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California (Mr. 

Hosmer) . , _ 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, of the 
$3 billion roughly which is being au- 
thorized, $600 million is to be appro- 
priated only for expenditures in naval 
shipyards. There are some on the east 
and on the west coast but none on the 
gulf coast. Would the gentleman’s 
amendment cause one-third or $200 mil- 
lion of the $600 million for naval ship- 
yards therefore not to be spent at all, 
because there are no naval shipyards on 
the gulf coast? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. No. 
.My proposal simply establishes a policy 
that it would be the intent of Congress 
that we spread this shipbuilding and 
conversion over all three coasts, rather 
than in one particular area." We would 
leave it to the President to determine 
how these funds should be spread. 

Mr. HOSMER. Within the total sum? 
The entire $600 million could be spent on 
the east and west coasts? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California.. Yes. 

;? Mr. ^QSMERi Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr.. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr/ ANOERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr, StiNT. Mr. Chairman, does this 
apply to new shipbuilding only, or to 
repairs coming out of the same fund? 
-Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
amendment I am offering provides for 


new construction and conversion. There- 
fore, it applies to both. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Anderson) . 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Anderson of 
California) there were— ayes 29, noes 
44. . 4 . 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHALEN 


Mr. WHAIiEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows ; 

Amendment offered by Mr. Whallen: 

On page 2, line 12. after the word “Navy’* 
strike “$3,013,900,000” and insert “$2,578,- 
900,000”. 


(Mr. WHALEN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) , 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
time allotted me I would like to cover 
three points. 

First, I shall explain what the amend- 
ment proposes. 

Second, I shall explain the reasons for 
the amendment. 

Third, I should like to touch upon the 
question raised by the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee last Wednes- 
day relative to the need for additional 
ship procurement. 

First, what does the amendment pro- 
pose to do? It merely seeks to reduce by 
$435 million the item of ship procure- 
ment in the authorization bill. This would 
simply restore the original figure asked 
by the Department of Defense. So what 
we would be doing, if this amendment is 
adopted, would be to grant the entire 
request for funds for naval ship procure- 
ment as submitte by the Department of 
Defense, but no more. 

Second, as to the reason, for this 
amendment: I believe we have to recog- 
nize as we analyze the budget that ship 
procurement has grown faster than any 
other major element of the budget, in- 
cluding the defense as well as all other 
budgets submitted by the Chief Execu- 
tive. As an example, between fiscal years 
1969 and 1970 the appropriations for 
ship procurement more than tripled. If 
this authorization is approved and the 
amount of money in this authorization 
is funded, then quite obviously funds will 
will be diverted from other needed areas, 
particularly in the domestic field. I be- 
lieve we have to recognize that the com- 
mittee in reporting this bill has applied 
two standards, one for the Army and one 
for the Navy. If Members will read the 
committee report, they will note on page 
17 the comments regarding research and 
development funding. I quote the follow- 
ing: 

The reductions applied to the Army Re- 
search and Development budget results in a 
total amount recommended for authoriza- 
tion which is approximately the same dollar 
level as authorized by the Congress last year. 

What we did to the Army, particularly 
in the research and development field, 
was to cut their request and bring it back 
to the level which was approved and 
authorized by the Congress last year. 
This was not done in the case of the 
Navy. As noted previously, the commit- 
tee saw fit to increase ship procurement 


over and above the President’s request, 
by an amount of $435 million. 

For these reasons, I would certainly, 
hope that the Members of this commit- 
tee would support this amendment. 

Third, I should like to touch on the 
question proposed by the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee last Wed- 
nesday in our brief colloquy; that is, the 
question of the need for additional ships. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that need, 
per se, is the issue here. Certainly I 
would agree that the Navy needs addi- 
tional ships. I believe we would all agree 
that the Air Force probably needs addi- 
tional aircraft. Certainly we need addi- 
tional funds for public housing. We need 
additional funds for education. We need 
additional funds for urban renewal. I 
believe we would all agree that the tax- 
payer needs additional relief. 

Therefore I am suggesting that need 
as such is not the issue. Rather, it is 
the question of relative need. I submit to 
you that the need for additional ships 
represents a low priority. Had the need 
been greater, relative to other defense 
and nondefense items, the President, I 
am sure, would have incorporated the 
additional $435 million in his budget 
request. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it 

Mr. STRATTON. Under the limitation 
of debate, is it permissible for a Mem- 
ber to speak twice within his allotted 
time either for or against two specific 
amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
recognize the gentleman for one time 
in support of or in opposition to an 
amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. But not more than 
once? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; not more than 
once. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. It relates 
to naval shipbuilding. 

I believe the gentleman from Ohio has 
made a number of very astute observa- 
tions. I usually share a lot of his philos- 
ophy with respect to military expendi- 
tures. However, I think when it comes 
to naval shipbuilding certainly we have 
divergent views. I tend to believe that 
if we are sincere in wanting to drop $1 
billion out of this bill, the place to do it 
is in the ABM field. Those amendments, 
of course, have been offered and re- 
jected. Now to move to strike out an 
additional $435 million for naval ship- 
building I do not think is in the interests 
of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I will say this : If you 
are for conservation in defense spending, 
I think you can still support a first-class 
Navy whether you are for cutting or not. 
At the present time we have a consider- 
able number of our aircraft carriers that 
are obsolete and which survive on oil. 
Even If the National Security Council 
comes up with recommendations in a few 
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years that maybe only 10 carriers would 
be in our American national interest, 
still I believe It is advantageous for us to 
convert our existing carriers to a nuclear 
capability. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman y ield t o me? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. RISERS. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
committee amendment they are trying 
to strike out. It had only two or maybe 
three votes against it in committee. It is 
vital to the retention of an adequate 
Navy. The gentleman from California is 
absolutely right. We are laying up 180 
ships this year. At this rate we will have 
no Navy. This amendment of $435 mil- 
lion for new ships and conversion is the 
identical number which was set by the 
Secretary of Defense and which he said 
he needed and wanted and which has first 
priority. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. Leggett) is absolutely right. The 
entire committee favors the addition of 
these ships. They will not add one dime 
to the budget that came up here from 
the Pentagon. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I say on this one mat- 
ter the chairman is exactly right; 80 per- 
cent of our existing Navy is over 20 years 
of age. All you have to do is go out on 
some of these old tubs, and you are cer- 
tainly embarrassed by it. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge rejection of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Whalen) . 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Whalen) 
there were— ayes 22, noes 55. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BT MR, OLSEN 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Olsen: 

On page 2, line 5, strike out *‘$2,452,200,- 
000” and insert ”$2,350,500,000”. 

On page 2, line 6, insert immediately be- 
fore the period the following: Provided, 

That none of the funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated by this Act may be used for the 
procurement of S-3A aircraft”. 

On page 3, strike out lines 14 and 15 and 
insert the following : 

“For the Navy (including the Marine 
Corps), $1,089,500,000: Provided, That none 
of the funds authorized to be appropriated 
by this Act may be expended for the research, 
development, test, and evaluation of the S -3A 
aircraft;” 

(Mr. OLSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

(Mf. BUTTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support oT the amendment offered by 
the! gentleman from Montana. Adoption 
of'ffie amendment would save the tax- 
payers liibra than $300 million in the 
hfe&t fiscal year and more than $3 bil- 
lion in the next decade. 


What is proposed amounts to a $3 
billion duplication of programs. The un- 
proven S-3A, a oarrier-based antisub- 
marine warfare aircraft of limited range, 
serves substantially the same purpose as 
the Navy’s P-3 series of land-based anti- 
submarine aircraft. The P-3 with its on- 
going improvements is adequate for our 
antisubmarine aircraft needs. It' is a 
larger plane with a greater range, con- 
stantly being improved as to range and 
equipment. 

The S-3A is superfluous and repetitive. 
The land-based aircraft — P-3 — has a 
greater range than the S-3A, and its 
function — to seek out and destroy enemy 
submarines in time of war — is the same. 

Authorization of funds for the S-3A is 
certainly not in the best interest of the 
taxpayers. We would be committed to an 
overall expenditure of more than $3 bil- 
lion merely to procure the planes at a 
cost of some $16 million per copy. In ad- 
dition, to maintain the program once 
it is fully operational would require $1 
billion annually, at a rate of $200 million 
per carrier each year. 

The Navy is apparently phasing out 
the aircraft carriers employed to base the 
S-3A. In 1965 there were nine of these 
carriers in use; yet, in this budget, only 
four are included. At least five such car- 
riers are needed if we are to employ all 
193 S-3A’s the Navy hopes to procure. 

If the sea-based S-3A is so important 
as to justify a $3 billion investment, why 
have we phased out five carriers since 
1965? 

I would also ask these questions: What 
vital sealanes does the S-3A cover which 
cannot be covered by the P-3C? What 
essential goods would flow over these sea- 
lanes during a naval war? What war can 
be foreseen which would not quickly 
escalate to the point where seapower 
would be overridden? Would not all the 
CVS’s, because they operate in sub- 
infested waters, be exceedingly vunerable 
to attack? 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Montana has referred to an article in a 
recent issue of the Washington Post con- 
cerning what is described as a secret 
Pentagon study on the need for aircraft 
carriers. Although this report limits the 
discussion to the merit — or rather lack of 
merit — of conventional aircraft carriers, 
it is quoted as stating that — 

It is cheaper and more effective to use land 
bases for tactical air operations in areas of 
the world in which adequate overseas bases 
and available. 

Since we have an effective and new 
series of land-based antisubmarine air- 
craft— the P-3 — I contend the same ar- 
gument applies to the Navy’s hope of 
procuring 193 aircraft of the S-3A type. 
The assumptions made in this report, 
if accurate, bear out my contention that 
our land-based P-3 is adequate as an 
antisubmarine force for purposes of 
maintaining national security in the 
1970’s. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am offer- 
ing an amendment to H.R. 17123 to delete 
both the funds and the authorization for 
the S-3A antisubmarine aircraft. It is 
my opinion that this program is a need- 
less waste of the taxpayers’ money. 


Essentially the S-3A is a carrier- based 
ASW aircraft whose function is to keep 
tabs on potential enemy submarines dur- 
ing peace time and to track down and 
destroy enemy subs during war time. Its 
mission is the same as the land-based 
aircraft in the P-3 series. 

At a glance it might appear that a 
carrier-based program would be a wel- 
come adjunct to the land-based aircraft. 
However deeper inspection raises some 
very real questions about the cost effec- 
tiveness of the S-3A and the overall 
merits of the carrier- based ASW pro- 
gram. 

As a former Navy man I am quite fa- 
miliar with the vulnerable position of 
the aircraft carrier during wartime. Quite 
frankly the carrier is often a sitting duck 
and with the rapid technological gains 
made in the development of aircraft and 
missiles during the last several years the 
carrier will be far more vulnerable in 
future wars. The CVS on which the ASW 
aircraft are based are old ships, in opera- 
tion for 20 to 25 years. One cannot 
realistically expect an adequate per- 
formance by these ships in a modern war. 

Another consideration is that the Navy 
appears to be phasing out aircraft car- 
rier for sub warfare. In 1965, there 
were nine of these ships in operation. In 
fiscal year 1971, only four are planned 
operational. At least five CVS would be 
needed to handle the 193 S-3A’s that the 
Navy intends to procure "by the end of 
the decade. The Defense Department, 
according to an unclassified version of a 
classified Pentagon report, which I have 
in my possession at this time, has con- 
cluded that the Nation does not need any 
additional aircraft carriers and could 
safely cut its present force of 15 to fewer 
than 12. 

The cost-effectiveness of the S-3A has 
been a matter of concern to just about 
everyone but the Navy. Secretary Laird, 
in the fiscal year 1971 defense program 
and budget report, February 20, 1970, 
said: 

Hie present ASW carrier (CVS) force, as 
has been pointed out in past years, is costly 
to operate in relation to its current overall 
effectiveness. 

Both Secretaries McNamara and Clif- 
ford expressed similar misgivings and 
recommended against proceeding with 
the S-3A program. The Senate cut $25 
million from the 1970 S-3A appropria- 
tion and the House Appropriations Com-' 
mittee cut that same budget by another 
$19 million. 

The cost to procure the 193 S-3A’s the 
Navy plans call for will amount to over $3 
billion. The cost in fiscal year 1971 alone 
will be $309.9 million. The estimated an- 
nual cost of operating one CVS fully 
complemented with S-3A’s is $1 billion. 
As we all know by experience these esti- 
mates are generally too low and the ac- 
tual price is more often far greater. 

Earlier I mentioned the land-based 
series, the P-3. The latest, the P-C3, cur- 
rently covers 80 percent of the earth’s 
ocean area and those areas covered by 
this aircraft are the only ones from 
which submarine-launched missiles can 
reach the United States. All vital 
shipping lanes are protected by the P- 
3C and the P-3C has a far greater assur- 
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ance ot finding a place to land once its 
mission is Completed. The B-3 series is 
constantly, being updated and improved 
and the; range of these planes increase 
continually. To my mind it is a much 
better investment than the dubious S- 
3A and other carrier-based ASW air- 
craft 9 

tyhat we have in the S-3A is a redun- 
dant and, expensive program. Clearly we 
are not justified in spending billions of 
dollars on something from which we will 
get little or no return. 

An aircraft carrier-based airplane is 
an absurdity. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Montana and those who 
have spoken in support of his amend- 
ment and the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Button) , who extended his remarks 
In the Record without taking the floor 
to speak are somewhat confused about 
the nature of this particular plane that 
they are seeking to strike out. This is an 
antisubmarine warf are plane. This, is the 
plane that we are presently developing to 
try to respond to the threat, and it is 
the most dangerous and significant 
threat that the Soviet Union has posed 
against us in the past few years, the So- 
viet submarine-launched missile threat. 

In 1965 the Soviet Union had just 25 
launchers of missiles frgm submarines, 
and those were mostly the cruise type, 
and had to be fired from the surface. 
By 1974 they will have from 400 to 500 
submarine missile launchers available 
and these will be of the Polaris type, 
, capable of firing while submerged. In 
fact, the Soviets are building these 
Polaris type submarines at a rate of six 
to eight per year, and by 1974 they will 
have more Polaris submarines than our 
present 41. The missiles these submarines 
can fire can travel from 1,500 to 2,000 
miles, and can destroy most American 
cities. 

The only kind of protection we have 
against this kind of submarine-launched 
missile threat is through our antisub- 
marine warfare force. 

Now, if you have been noticing the 
papers, you have noticed the reductions 
that have gone on in the Navy Depart- 
ment. in the past few years. They have 
been largely at the expense of our de- 
fensive naval forces, the antisubmarine 
force. The Soviet nuclear missile sub- 
marine threat, is the greatest .challenge 
that we have facing pur, control of the 
seas, today, as well as our ability to main- 
tain our economy! and our ability to' pro- 
ject American power in other parts of 
the world without putting soldiers ashore, 
in line with the provisions of the Nixon 
- doctrine, ..... .. 

So the defense against this submarine 
threat Is the one area where we especially 
need to ^ modernise our forces. If we do 
not haye j. jn£4em,a^ war- 

fare plane, .we are going to be vulnerable. 
Our cities are going to be open to attack 
from to sea. The 
genttehian from Montana says, “Well, we 
have got the P-3.” But that is a land- 


based plane. That is a wonderful plane, 
but only if you have the bases available. 
What if we do not have any bases avail- 
able? Take a look at the Mediterranean. 
All of our bases on the southern shore of 
the Mediterranean have already been 
denied to us because of the Soviet 
Union’s expansion in North African Arab 
states. 

So what do we do if we do not have 
bases? Are we going to just leave our- 
selves vulnerable to the Soviet submarine 
threat in those areas? Of course not. We 
must maintain our antisubmarine carrier 
forces, even though they have been al- 
ready too severely cut back by budget 
reductions. And if those forces are to be 
effective, they need a rhodern antisub- 
marine airplane, equipped with the latest 
in electronic equipment, to fly from those 
antisubmarine carriers to seek out and 
defend the American homeland against 
the menace of a superior Soviet Polaris 
nuclear missile threat. 

If the amendment of the gentleman 
from Montana (Mr. Olsen) and the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Button) 
is adopted we would leave American 
cities with a woefully inadequate defense 
against the Soviets' fastest growing 
threat. And we would be undermining 
the great work done to combat the Soviet 
submarine threat by Vice Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover. Much of Admiral Rickover’s 
work is carded on in my old home of 
Schenectady, by the way, by the great 
General Electric Co., at its Knolls Atomic 
Power Laboratory in Niskayuna. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana (Mr. Olsen) . 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, to 
provide for the national defense is one 
of our constitutional responsibilities. In 
order to carry this out we in Congress 
must provide the armed services with 
the necessary tools and means. The 
S— 3A is one of these essential tools. The 
S-3A will replace the Navy’s aging car- 
rier-based ASW plane. It will provide a 
modern computerized system to expand 
the Navy’s ASW capability dramatically 
to meet the growing Soviet submarine 
threat of the 1970’s. 

The S-3A is an advanced carrier-based 
ASW air weapon system providing 
search, detection, classification, localiza- 
tion, and kill capability against a pro- 
jected submarine threat for the mid- 
1970’s and beyond. 

Formal definition studies began in 
1966 and culminated in the issuance of 
the request for proposal for contract 
definition study in December 1967. Firm 
proposals for development and produc- 
tion were submitted in December 1968. 
Following Navy evaluation, the contract 
was awarded in August 1969. It included 
requirements to meet specified technical 
milestones to be accomplished prior to 
a production go-ahead decision. All 
phases of this contract to date are on 
target. There are no problems with the 
project. And it not only meets Navy spec- 
ifications but will surpass them in a few 
areas. This will be a good airplane and 
a good addition to our national defense. 
I urge that the amendment be defeated. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OTTINGER 

Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ottinger : 

On page 5, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 303. (a) No funds authorized herein 
shall be used to support the assignment of ■ 
any National Guard unit to duty in connec- 
tion with any civil disturbance within the 
United States unless — 

“(1) the Governor of the State concerned 
first applies to the judge of the Federal dis- 
trict court for the district in. which such 
disturbance is occurring or will occur, or for 
the District of Columbia, and such judge 
finds (A) that the disturbance is, or will 
likely be, beyond the capacity of the local 
authorities to oontrol; and (B) that there is 
probable reason to believe that individuals 
involved, or who will likely be involved, in 
such .disturbance are armed with firearms or 
explosive weapons; and 

“(2) such National Guard unit has had 
special training in riot control. 

“(b) Any officer of the National Guard who 
authorizes the assignment of any National 
Guard unit in violation of subsection (a) 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than ten years, or both/* 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have just witnessed a terrible national 
tragedy that occurred on the campus of 
Kent State College in Ohio. The Gover- 
nor called in the National Guard units to 
quell a student demonstration against 
the war, and those guard units appar- 
ently panicked and killed four students. 

At least one of the students killed ap- 
parently was not even involved in the 
demonstration. She was just passing by. 
So far as we can ascertain, all four of 
the students were not bomb throwers, 
and they were not radicals of any kind, 
but were good, upstanding American 
youth who merely disagreed with the 
administration war policies. 

We have to do something to prevent 
this kind of tragedy in the future and 
exercise more control over the assign- 
ment of inexperienced and, I think in 
this case, Ill-trained National Guard 
units in this kind of situation. 

I do not think the National Guard sol- 
diers involved had any intent to kill 
young students. I certainly hope that 
they did not. But what appears to have 
happened is that they panicked and in 
the course of the fray, they turned and 
shot at students indiscriminately. The 
tragedy that followed is distinctly avoid- 
able and should be avoided in the future. 

The amendment would insure that the 
National Guard could b§ used in a civil 
disturbance only upon the permission of 
a Federal district judge. The judge 
would first have to determine if the dis- 
order was “beyond the capacity of the 
local authorities” to ocntrol, and that 
those involved in the disturbance were, 
in fact, armed with firearms or explo- 
sives. Also the National Guard, prior to 
assignment to a civil disturbance, would 
have to be specially trained in riot con- 
trol. 

Some impartial authority must check 
the indiscriminate use of the National 
Guard against those who wish to dissent 
in our society. What happened at Kent, 
Ohio, on Monday is a national disgrace 
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and the trigger tactics of the National 
Guard must neyer again be allowed to 
occur. 

President Nixon’s unconstitutional 
war policy in Indochina and his labeling 
of college students as “bums” were de- 
liberate actions which have ix>larized 
this country. President Nixon tells us 
that violence invites tragedy, but the 
ultimate violence in Ohio came not from 
the protesting students who burned the 
ROTC headquarters at Kent State but 
from the rifle barrels of the National 
Guard, who killed four unarmed stu- 
dents. 

The major responsibility for the vio- 
lent divisions in this country must rest 
With President Nixon. The President and 
his echo, Mr. Agnew, tell us that more 
violence will occur and then act; to en- 
courage this violence both at home and 
abroad. Such self-fulfilling prophesies 
serve no constructive purpose ini time of 
national crisis. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTING.ER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman for bringing this 
matter before the committee and I am 
happy to support his amendment. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks ) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
actually what this amendment does is to 
say that the Governor in the State goes 
to a Federal judge in that district court 
where the disturbance is or he comes to 
Washington to the district court here 
and gets the judge’s permission to call 
the Guard. The judge decides whether 
there is a real disturbance and then gives 
the Governor permission to order the 
Guard. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very danger - 
o us amendment . 

What you would be doing is taking 
the complete authority away from the 
Governor of the State to control the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman/ 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no question but that this amendment is 
subject to a point of order because it is 
not germane. 

We are dealing with something else 
and this amendment is not germane. The 
bill has nothing to do with the subject of 
this amendment. 

Furthermore, this amendment would 
call for interfering with the powers of 
the Governor. 

Furthermore, there is some question 
about the constitutionality of it, but posi- 
tively it is not germane and I would 
stake my life on that, 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I think the 
chairman is absolutely right. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, there is no 


question that this amendment is not 
germane, but that point was not raised 
in sufficient time. 

At the present time with the great 
violence, to try to prevent law and order, 
is to me the kindest words that you can 
say about it. 

It is absurd. 

At this time everyone regrets what 
happened at Kent University. I am not 
certain what happened. 

I do not know that anyone in this 
room is. But we do know that such a 
restraint imposed upon the Government 
and the President also in the matter of 
calling out the National Guard and fed- 
eralizing them would be catastrophic. It 
would encourage more and more violence. 

While we are talking on this subject, 
I point out that in relation to the con- 
duct of guardsmen, when students come 
out and throw rocks at policemen and 
guardsmen, throw firebombs, and at- 
tempt to bring anarchy, we ought to do 
a little something about it. The action 
that the amendment would authorize 
would be most disastrous, the most dis- 
astrous thing we could do to encourage 
violence. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Certainly what 
happened at Kent College is sad. How- 
ever, since the 4th of May 1969, the Na- 
tional Guard has been called out 67 times 
in 26 separate States on civil disturb- 
ances, and this is the first time we have 
had any tragedies. There was complete 
violence on this campus or the Governor 
would not have called out the Guard in 
the first place. Let us not judge too 
quickly what happened at Kent College. 

Mr.. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the, 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. I think the sin of this 
amendment is that we are judging the 
presence of guilt before there has been 
any evidence in the form of proof. The 
salvation of this Nation has been our 
law that one is innocent until proven 
guilty. So far as I know, there has been 
no proof that the bullets involved in this 
disaster came from National Guard 
rifles. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Ottinger) . 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MOORHEAD 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, X 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moorhead: 

On page 2, strike out lines 12 through 19, 
inclusive, and insert the following: 

“For naval vessels: for the Navy, $2,861,- 
900,000, of which $600,000,000 is authorized 
to be appropriated only for expenditure in 
naval shipyards: Provided , That none of the 
funds authorized to be appropriated by this 
Act may be used for the procurement of the 
nuclear attack aircraft carrier designated as 
C VAN-70; Provided further, That no funds 
authorized to be appropriated by this Act 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States shall be expended for the contract 
procurement of DD 963 class destroyers un- 
less the procurement planned for such ves- 
sels makes provision that the vessels in that 
plan shall be constructed at the facilities 
of at least two different United States ship- 
builders.” 


Mr. MOGRHEAD (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the Record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized ip support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to elimin- 
ate the long leadtime funds in the 
amount of $152 million for the new nu- 
clear attack carrier designed as CVAN- 
70. 

Mr. Chairman, the present superiority 
of the United States in attack aircraft 
carriers over the Communist nations is 
15 to 0. The Communist nations do not 
now have a single attack carrier in their 
entire fleet. t 

Mr. Chairman, a secret Pentagon 
study reported in The Washington Post 
of April 30, 1970, included an exhaustive 
analysis of cost effectiveness of aircraft 
carriers. This report demonstrated that 
attack carriers are a very expensive 
means of providing tactical air support, 
and the study finally concludes that a 
superiority of 12 to 0, not 15 to 0, but 
12 to 0 over the Communist nations can 
adequately provide a balanced, adequate 
force in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. The study to which 
the gentleman referred in the Washing- 
ton Post I read also. Did not the study 
say that the tactical ground-based air 
power was more cost-effective when 
bases were available. But what does the 
gentleman propose we do when those 
bases are not available? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. It stated that it was 
more cost-effective either when the bases 
were available or when using the bare 
base procedure with which the Air Force 
can establish a base very promptly. It 
concluded that with 12 aircraft carriers 
to 0, this was a sufficient number of air- 
craft carriers when, as, and if an air 
base was not available. 

DECISION ON A NEW CARRIER CAN BE DEFERRED 
TO 1975 

By 1976 the carrier fleet will consist of 
12 fully modem attack carriers. To main- 
tain a fleet of this size, we will not need 
to replace the oldest of these carriers — 
the Midway — until 1980. Given the 5- 
year leadtime required to build an at- 
tack carrier, it will therefore not be 
necessary to fund the Midway's replace- 
ment until fiscal year 1975. 

ATTACK CARRIERS ARE BECOMING OBSOLETE 
EXCEPT IN LIMITED SITUATIONS 

Surface vessels are becoming increas- 
ingly vulnerable to attacks by sub- 
marines and the various missiles that 
already have been developed. The So- 
viet built Styx missile already has proved 
its effectiveness in the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict in the sinking of the Elath . How- 
ever, the Styx is obsolete compared to 
the coming generation of Soviet missiles. 
According to the Chicago Daily News on 
April 2 of this year, the Soviet Union is 
developing a new missile that has a 
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range in excess of the Styx and which 
can more successfully evade our own 
surface to air missiles. Carriers will un- 
doubtedly be even more vulnerable when 
these new weapons are deployed, 

With more and more nations becom- 
ing advanced to the point of having sim- 
ilar missiles within their defensive capa- 
bilities, there are fewer and fewer na- 
tions against which the carrier becomes 
part of an effective tactical weapon sys- 
tem. 

The carrier’s role, then, is rapidly be- 
ing limited to provide tactical air sup- 
port in wars against nations with un- 
sophisticated defenses; tactical air sup- 
port in wars of counterinsurgency when 
the insurgents are not adequately 
armed; and a deterrent “presence’* in 
times of near war. 

ATTACK CARRIERS ARE AN EXPENSIVE WAY TO 

PROVIDE TACTICAL AIR SUPPORT EVEN IN 

LIMITED SITUATIONS 

Considering the hmited role to which 
the carrier is being relegated by ad- 
vances in weaponry, it is^a fantastically 
expensive weapon. Each 'carrier travels 
with an escort of four destroyers. To- 
gether, these ships cost $2 billion — not 
including airplane costs and operating 
costs. Operating costs amount to an- 
other $400 to $500 million per year for 
each attack carrier task force. 

In addition to the air support pro- 
vided from the existing 15 carriers, tac- 
tical air support can be provided, and 
more economically, by land-based air- 
craft. There are 685 airfields outside the 
United States with runways longer than 

8.000 feet. There are an additional 1,036 
airfields whose runways are between 

5.000 and 8,000 feet. If none of these 1,700 
land air bases are adequate, the Air 
Force can quickly build one at a cost 
of $50 to $60 million, instead of ship- 
ping in a $2 billion, mobile air base. 

JOINT SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT ON CVAN-70 
AIRCRAFT CARRIER 

A special joint subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committees was estab- 
lished by the 1970 military procurement 
authorization bill. The subcommittee was 
to study the relative cost-effectiveness 
of sea-based tactical air. They concluded 
there is “as yet no acceptable formula” 
for such a determination. The law also 
called for a review of the present car- 
rier force level. Again they concluded 
that they were “unable to resolve the 
question of the number of carriers” 
needed by the end of the decade. Yet, 
the subcommittee’s inability to resolve 
these basic and crucial questions did not 
prevent it from “strongly recommend- 
ing” the funding of C VAN-70 in fiscal 
year 1971. The subcommittee can pro- 
vide the Congress no rational reasons 
why we should fund an r additional car- 
rier at this time. At the same time there 
are many cogent reasons why we should 
defer approval of the CVAN-70. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

(Mr, MpORHEAR asked and was giv- 
en permission to revise .and extend his 
remarks.) 

(Mr. BENNETT usked^and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I had 
the privilege of being on a committee 
which was set up in the last Congress, by 
law, with membership from the Senate 
and the House, to study the CVAN-70. 
We spent weeks and weeks and weeks of 
study. As a result, we came to the con- 
clusion which was practically unani- 
mous — there was one dissenting vote and 
it was not on the fact that we ought to 
have modem carriers — but the commit- 
tee recommended vigorously that this 
carrier be started and pointed out that it 
would cost more money if we did not do 
it now and that even if we reduced the 
number of carriers, we ought to have a 
more modern carrier. They evaluated the 
factor of cost effectiveness, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff said there was no 
firm showing that there was any saving 
whatsoever in the land based approach. 

This report referred to by the previous 
speaker which was in the Washington 
Post, is highly inaccurate. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, this 
would about destroy the military and we 
would be gone tomorrow, and so is the 
fellow who wrote this — which has been 
discredited. 

The study mentioned by the preced- 
ing speaker and described in the Wash- 
ington Post last Thursday morning ap- 
pears only to be another surfacing of 
this totally discredited study. There has 
been nothing secret about the existence 
of this study, nor of its conclusion sug- 
gesting a 12 carrier force. 

The joint House-Senate subcommit- 
tee tried to find its author, Mr. Rosen- 
zweig, to talk to him and have him tes- 
tify. Was he at the Department of De- 
fense where the original study was 
made? No; he had left there. Was he 
at Brookings Institute where he again 
tried to publish the study? No; he had 
been let go from there. We tried to reach 
him at his home but found he was at 
some unlocatable place on the west coast 
and unavailable. 

• This study was so full of holes that 
it was shot down and completely re- 
jected by the Department of Defense. 
It was so flawed that Brookings refused 
to publish it. The Washington Post pub- 
lished it as a mysterious new discovery 
at a time when it could not be replied 
to before the issue is settled in the 
House. 

What are some of the flaws? The 
study assumes that air-based power and 
sea-based power are used identically, 
whereas, there is a unique capability in 
sea -based power. 

The study assumes that there will be 
plenty of C-5A’s available to bring in 
the so-called bare-based kit. But only 
last week the same opponents rose to 
attempt to knock out funds for the 
C-5A’s and in effect kill that line. 

The report assumes that the fuel for 
these land-based planes will come in 
over the seas yet it does not include any 
cost for the maintenance of our su- 
periority at sea. 

The situation is summed up best by 
General Wheeler when he said: 

Now, this i» an extremely complex prob- 
lem and the reason It is complex Is that 
you first have to calculate what you are 
going to charge off against the cost of land- 
based tactical air versus what you charge 


off against sea-based tactical air. And de- 
pending upon what you charge off, you come 
up with these varying figures. 

I must say that I don’t regard any of these 
studies myself as being definitive and they 
certainly are now convincing to me as a 
basis for making a Judgment as to the 
need lor sea-based tactical air. 

The study paper, which the Washing- 
ton Post referred to, is not an official De- 
partment of Defense document or even 
an approved systems analysis paper. It 
was rejected by the Department for its 
errors. Neither has it ever been issued 
nor approved by Brookings Institute. Its 
concept was rejected by the special joint 
House-Senate subcommittee and by the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I talked 
to a number of people the other day, 
who are highly credible people in the 
military, about the ships we ought to 
have in this bill. They said that above 
all things we should retain this carrier, 
because this is a large item and it takes 
years and years to build. Some of the 
smaller craft can be built over a short 
period of time, and we might make do 
with whatever facilities we have avail- 
able, but we cannot make do without 
this carrier in the long-range picture. 

It costs more money, the more years we 
take to start constructing it. This can 
be done now relatively economically since 
we have just built a similar carrier and 
are in the process of building a similar 
carrier. But if we wait a year or two, the 
cost will accelerate greatly. It would be 
a very unwise item to turn down, this 
item. Of all items in this bill, this is prob- 
ably the most vital to our national 
defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I include at this point 
testimony of Congressman Moorhead be- 
fore our committee and the responses 
from the Navy on points raised : 

Testimony of Congressman William S. 

Moorhead Before the Joint Committee of 

the House and Senate Armed Services 

Committees Studying the Future Role 

of Attack Carriers, April 8, 1970 

Mr. Chairman, as a former officer in an at- 
tack carrier task force in the Pacific during 
World War II, I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before this Special Joint Commit- 
tee to raise some questions about the future 
role of attack carriers. 

The issue to be determined by this Com- 
mittee, it would seem to me, is not whether 
we need any carriers now for I know of few 
people who would challenge the need for 
some carriers. Instead, it would appear that 
what needs to be brought out, discussed 
and, hopefully, answered is: 

1. How many attack carriers do we need 
now, in -five years or in ten years to supply 
the defensive needs of the country? 

2. Can part of the tactical air support mis- 
sion of the attack carriers be provided more 
economically by land based aircraft? 

3. And finally, is the mission of the carrier 
in the long term being eroded by increasing 
technology causing increased vulnerability 
to the point where the Navy ought to give 
serious consideration to placing its primary 
emphasis on up-grading its capability in 
areas other than attack carriers? 

As you are aware, an answer to the first 
question is imperative if we in Congress are 
to fulfill our constitutional role of providing 
for the common defense. Since none of the 
Communist nations have any attack aircraft 
carriers, nor apparently have any intention 
of building any attack carriers the question 
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Is whether the present superiority of 15 to 0 
in aircraft carriers should be maintained or 
increased or whether that absolute superior- 
ity of 15 to 0 might be reduced to, say, 

12 toO. 

Although we should not necessarily size 
our carrier forces to correspond to Soviet 
forces, it may be useful to look at what the 
Soviet Union is doing — especially since so 
many of our military plans in other cate- 
gories of defense are based, on parity with the 
Russians. The Soviets are building missile 
cruisers, missile destroyers, high-speed mis- 
sile boats, nuclear subs and attack subs — 
but no attack carriers. 

Comment 

This emphasis in Soviet shipbuilding does 
not v support a thesis limiting the value of 
attack carriers. The principal reason that the 
Soviets do not have attack carriers in their 
fleet is a matter of relative priorities within 
their national strategy. 'The USSR, centered 
in the Eurasian land mass, is surrounded by 
her allies. In fact, Russia has military trea- 
ties with only two nations not sharing a 
common border with her. Russia considers 
the United States her primary adversary and 
NATO the primary threat to the USSR as the 
principal impediment to her domination of 
Europe. The Soviets recognize that the na- 
tional strategy of the United States is over- 
seas oriented. We have only two interna- 
tional borders. Our military strategy depends 
upon overseas alliances. 43 of the 45 nations 
with which we have treaties are overseas. 
The bulk of material support of these allies 
must still be carrier by sea. Despite the 
spectacular advances in air travel, in recent 
years, 97% of all of the support for Vietnam 
has gone by ship. It is clearly evident that 
our security depends upon the continued 
free use of the seas. 

The attack carrier force of the U.S. Navy 
is the principal component through which 
we assure ourselves the continued free use 
of the seas in the pursuit of our national 
objectives. This is because the attack carrier 
represents air power at sea, and history has 
conclusively demonstrated that naval sur- 
face forces cannot survive in the face of a 
determined air threat without local air su- 
periority. Russia’s naval strategy therefore is 
primarily designed to interdict the vital 
overseas lifelines of the western powers, the 
links between the United States and the 
rest of NATO. Although previous Soviet Navy 
compxander s-in- chief have stated that the 
Soviet Union intended to construct a carrier 
fleet, the first priority has gone to the con- 
struction of a massive force of submarines 
and guided -missile ships, the sta ted mission 
of Which is to oppose the U.S. Navy’s attack 
carrier fleet. 

The Russians are building carriers, rela- 
tively small but very modern, and are learn- 
ing the technology of carriers, harge attack 
carriers are extremely complex. There Is only 
one shipyard in the world today which can 
construct a nuclear powered attack carrier. 
The Russians are becoming knowledgeable in 
carrier operations and are developing their 
industrial capacity for carrier construction. 

In summary, a combination of the strategic 
implications of geography and the proximity 
of her satellites has thus far dictated a Rus- 
sian naval strategy of interdiction vice con- 
trol of the' sealVUThder ' these circumstances, 
the capability for modem attack carrier con- 
struction and operation has not been de- 
veloped. 

Statement 

However, the Navy has estimated that 40 
percent of its budget goes to maintaining 
the carrier fleet. 

Comjnent 

The most recent analysis of the percentage 
of the total Navy budget consumed by the 
attack carrier force has been conducted in. 
connection with the joint Navy-Air Force ad- 
hoc study group 'convened by the Secretary 


of Defense to determine the relative cost 
of land based and sea based air. The Navy 
Staff study on relative costs, which Is based 
on the cost data developed by the Joint Study 
Group shows: 

“From 1962 to 1969 the average cost of sea 
based tactical air, which includes the pro- 
curement, direct and indirect operating costs 
of attack carriers, their air wings and all 
supporting facilities amounted to $3.8 billion 
per year or 21.3 % of the average Navy budget 
over that period.” 

Statement 

In terms of national priorities it is in- 
structive to point out that we spend more 
than twice as much (over $400 million) on 
operating costs of the 15th carrier task force 
for one year than we spent for water pollu- 
tion control programs last year. 

THE STATE OF OUR PRESENT CARRIER FORCE 

The answer to the question of whether we 
should build additional aircraft carriers at 
this time depends on: 

1. The number of CVAs we want to oper- 
ate in the late 1970’s; and 

2. The number of CVAs we currently have 
which will be both seaworthy and capable 
of operating the modern tactical aircraft in 
the late 1970's. 

At present we have nine modern aircraft 
carriers; eight Forrestal class ships which 
have been commissioned since 1955 and the 
nuclear-powered Enterprise which was com- 
missioned in 1961. In addition, two new 
nuclear-powered carriers have been funded 
by the Congress. The Nimitz , which was 
funded in FY 67, will enter the fleet in 
1972 and the Eisenhower , which was funded 
in FY 68-70, will enter the fleet in 1974. 

In addition to these 11 ships, there are 3 
Midway class carriers. These ships, which 
were commissioned in 1945-1947, have re- 
ceived extensive modernization since that 
time. The Midway, which is currently under- 
going a $200 million modernization program, 
will be recommissioned this year. After mod- 
ernization it will be able to operate all of 
the modern aircraft envisioned for the Navy 
lor at least the next decade. 

Comment 

When the CV AN-70 joins the fleet in 1977 , 
the Midway will then he 32 years old. We 
have never operated a carrier past an age 
of 27 years. The Midway's equipment and 
installations were renewed during moderni- 
zation to permit the more effective opera- 
tion. of modern aircraft, hut the hull, main 
machinery, and basfc design will be 32 years 
old. Midway will be approaching the end 
of her useful life. On the other hand, the 
CV AN-70 will represent the most modem 
ship design and will be able to operate the 
most advanced models of tactical aircraft at 
their most effective capabilities. 

Statement 

Thus it should be serviceable for at least 
10 more years. The Coral Sea received an ex- 
tensive modernization from 1956-1960 and 
the Roosevelt was modernized from 1953- 
1956. These ships can operate all of the cur- 
rent aircraft except the RA-5C. They will be 
able to operate all of the Navy aircraft cur- 
rently under development; including the 
F-14 fighter. 

Finally, there are 5 modified Essex class 
carriers. These are smaller ships which, with 
the exception of the Oriskany, were com- 
missioned during World War II. They can- 
not operate the modern F— 4 fighters or the 
RA-5 reconnaissance aircraft. 

It is. difficult to determine the age at 
which we should replace CVAs. The answer 
depends on the cost to keep the ships sea- 
worthy and the extent to which they can 
operate the modern aircraft. While the Navy 
'has Indicated that the carriers have a nomi- 
nal life of 30 years, there are many ships now 
in service which are substantially older than 
this. Without going into this Issue any fur- 
ther, however, we can draw the following 


conclusions regarding the need for additional 
OVA construction: * 

1, There are 11 ships that will be service- 
able well into the 1980’s and at least one 
other (the Midway) that will be satisfactory 
until at least 1980. Since it takes about 5 
years to build a OVA, we do not have to fund 
additional carriers until at least 1975 unless 
we want to operate more than 12 CVAs in the 
late 1970’s. 

2. If we want to operate more than l* 
CVAs in the late 1970’s, we must decide now^ 
on a replacement schedule for the Midway 
and Essex class carriers. 

Comment 

CVAN-70 is required to maintain the mod- 
ernity and capability of the carrier force re- 
gardless of any attack carrier force level 
decision. In fact, the Nimitz class carriers 
become even more vital if the Navy is re- 
quired. to operate a smaller carrier force. If a 
reduction in force level is made, it should be 
done by retiring older carriers in the fleet; 
six of the Navy’s fifteen attack carriers were 
launched during or shortly after World War 

n. ^ 

With a twelve attack carrier force level, 
when the CVAN-70 Joins the fleet in 1977 it 
will replace the aging, World War n designed 
Midway. Although extensively modernized, 
the limitations of size, age and aviation fa- 
cilities available in the then 32 -year-old 
Midway will make that ship less than one- 
third as capable as the Nimitz class even 
without taking into account the advantages 
of nuclear propulsion. 

To keep the attack carrier force modern a 
continuing infusion of new ships is required. 
Within a fifteen attack carrier force level, for 
example, the construction of a new carrier 
every other year means that attack carriers 
will reach an age of 30 years before they are 
replaced — the nominal maximum useful life 
of a carrier. Even with a force level as low 
as 12, it would be necessary to build a new 
carrier every 2^ years to replace the carriers 
when they become 30 years old. 

The three Nimitz class carriers, CVAN-68, 
CV AN-69, and CVAN-70, are the only carriers 
authorized or planned from fiscal year 1964 
through 1974, a period of 11 years; this will 
average out to but one new carrier every 3% 
years. 

Statement 

With this basic equation involving total 
size of the fleet and age as background, I 
would like to explore certain factors which 
ought to be considered in determining the 
size of the carrier fleet. 

THE ROLE OF ATTACK CARRIERS 

The role of the carrier can be roughly sepa- 
rated into three parts which I present in 
order of ease of justification : 1) providing 
“presence” in time of crisis but when no overt 
hostile action has occurred; 2) providing tac- 
tical air support in major but limited en- 
gagements such as Vietnam and Korea; and 
3) some potential role in the event of an 
all-out conflict with the Soviet Union. 

Comment 

The role of the carrier as envisioned in 
the above paragraph as being comprised 
of . . three parts ... in order of ease of 
justification’' places undue emphasis on the 
Collateral rather than the primary function 
and mission of the carrier and of the Navy. 
At the outset. It should be made clear that 
“providing presence”, listed first in describing 
the role of the carrier, is part of the collateral 
(not the primary) mission of the carrier. 
Providing tactical air support, listed second, 
likewise is part of the carrier’s collateral mis- 
sion. Department of Defense Directive 5100.1 
clearly lists the primary and collateral func- 
tions of the Navy, and the carrier is the 
principal instrument through which these 
functions are discharged. 

The primary function of the United States 
Navy and thus the primary mission of the 
carrier is to gain and maintain general naval 
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supremacy, to control vital sea areas, to pro- 
tect vital sea lines of communication, to 
establish and maintain local superiority (in- 
cluding air) in an area of naval operations, 
to seize and defend advanced naval bases, 
and to conduct such land and air operations 
as may be essential to the prosecution of a 
naval campaign; in short, to gain, maintain, 
and exploit control of the seas and the air 
over the seas, in support of our national ob- 
jectives. Control of the sea is vital to our 
national security. This nation’s military 
strategy is predicated on a forward posture, 
with critical reliance placed upon our over- 
seas allies and our own forward deployed 
forces. Of the 43 countries involved in trea- 
ties with the United States, 41 are overseas 
nations. There is no current plan for over- 
seas military operations of tactical, ground 
or air forces which does not depend upon 
our free use of the seas. In Vietnam to date 
97% of the supplies have gone by sea. Unless 
we can assure ourselves continued free use 
of the seas against the most determined and 
capable potential opposition, our entire po- 
litico-military posture loses its credibility. 

The collateral function of the Navy, and 
hence the collateral mission of the carrier 
is to interdict enemy land alrpower and com- 
munications through operations at sea, and 
to conduct close air and naval support for 
land operations. The carrier carries out this 
rple by operating within tactical air radius 
of the objective area on a sustained basis, 
and projecting its striking power over land 
by means of its aircraft. Local sea and air 
supremacy are required to permit the carrier 
to devote a high percentage of sorties to the 
tactical air mission. The carrier must first 
gain control of the sea and airspace operat- 
ing area with its aircraft, and then use this 
operating sector to project its striking power 
inland. 


other hand, troops or land -based air power 
must be committed, possibly to later repre- 
sent an irrevocable and sometimes embarrass- 
ing U.S. obligation to remain on foreign 
soil. Likewise, withdrawal of U.S. land based 
units often requires, as a political prerequi- 
site, the accord of the country in which the 
units were based. Carriers can be withdrawn 
at the will of the United States. 

While bombers or airborne troops on strip 
alert at home may, with proper enroute logis- 
tical support and prepositioned stocks of fuel 
and other war material, be effective fighting 
forces to respond in emergencies overseas, 
their value in deterring aggression is ques- 
tionable. Troops and aircraft at home are not 
visible deterrents; the carrier can be, when 
the situation so demands. 

The Polaris submarine is our principal sea- 
going nuclear deterrent, but like the strategic 
bomber, it is strictly a strategic deterrent to 
retaliate in the event of a nuclear attack. A 
nuclear deterrent is not necessarily effective 
against limited war threats. The conventional 
power of the carrier provides the flexible re- 
sponse which can serve as a deterrent in sit- 
uations below the threshold of general war. 

Statement 

Last year during the Congressional debate 
it was cited that since 1945 our carrier forces 
had been engaged in more than 50 of these 
incidents throughout the world. Assuming 
an average level of 15 carrier task forces dur- 
ing this period, this averages out to a cost of 
about $2 billion per incident. I think that 
even the Navy would agree that $2 billion per 
incident is a pretty steep price tag. The fact 
of the matter Is that “providing presence” is 
an imponderable. It is doubtful if so many of 
our carriers could be justified if all they did 
was to provide presence. Furthermore, “pres- 
ence” could have been provided with a re- 
duced total carrier force. 


seas that does not assume that this control 
is going to be established and maintained. 
This mission cannot be performed by land 
based air. 

Statement 

The carrier has augmented our land-based 
aircraft. The questions raised in this regard 
deal with the relative cost of land based tac- 
tical air support vis-a-vis carrier based tac- 
tical air power. 

Much of what follows is gleaned from a 
well documented paper entitled “Aircraft 
Carriers— Should We Build More?” prepared 
by Mr. Herbert Rosenzweig formerly of the 
OSD office of Systems Analysis and from 
notes taken in a seminar conducted by Mr. 
Rosenzweig at the Brookings Institution and 
attended by a member of my staff. 

Comment 

The 1968, ’69 and ’70 versions of the Her- 
bert Rosenzweig study on the relative cost 
and effectiveness of land and sea based tac- 
tical air were never accepted as official pos*- 
tions, either by OSD(SA), his former em- 
ployer, or by the Brookings Institution, his 
present employer. 

Mr. Rosenzweig first produced his TACAIR 
cost and requirements study in 1968, when 
he was with OSD(SA), under Dr. Alain En- 
thoven. This draft, provided unofficially to 
the Navy and Air Force for review and com- 
ment, contended that sea-based air was 2.5 
to 3.6 times as expensive as land-based air. 
Navy reviewers pointed out invalid assump- 
tions and basic errors in logic, concept, facts, 
and costing. In the critique of the study at- 
tended by the Secretary of the Navy and Dr. 
Enthoven’s principal deputy, it was agreed 
that the draft was inadequate and it was 
withdrawn without having received the 
status of an OSD approved document. The 
draft paper had recommended a OVA force 
level of 12; the Secretary of Defense decided 


Statement 


Comment 


to maintain the CVA level at 15. 


Additionally, the Navy has indicated that 
attack carriers are necessary to ensure con- 
tinuing freedom of the seas in the face of a 
growing Soviet naval threat. Each of these 
roles or missions is somewhat different and 
ought to be explored separately. 

TO PROVIDE A PRESENCE 

The first mission, that is, providing pres- 
ence in time of crisis but” when no hostile 
action takes place, is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult to assess. In this situation the carrier is 
presumed to act as a deterrent. Yet as in 
any case where hostile action is prevented 
by presence, no one — probably even the po- 
tential enemy— can say what factor tips the 
balance in favor of deterring aggression. 
Carriers undoubtedly assist. But so do our 
strategic bombers and our potential for rapid- 
ly deploying land forces and land based air- 
craft. 

Comment . 

For presence or show of force to be effec- 
tive, it must be credible. That is, the op- 
ponent must realize that if he does not back 
down, the threatening force will defeat him. 
Then, too, the deterrent force must be capa- 
ble of carrying out its threat because the 
enemy may call the bluff. Therefore, a de- 
terrent force must have the clear capability 
to prevailin' the specific situation. The attack 
carrier with Its demonstrated ability to pro- 
ject its strikTiig power for more than 600 
miles, and its nuclear potential, represents 
the most versatile and powerful single weap- 
on systems in our arsenal. When attack 
caffief s. niake ’|,]M offorce, there is no 
mistaking tKeir presence 'nor the national 
.. ttieiri in position. 

The precise control which can be exercised 
at the highest level of national command al- 
lows the" carrier to be inserted into the mili- 
tary br politico -military situation to the de- 
gree desired, " It can be a 'visible presence if 
required, yet not actually intrude into the 
sovereign "territory of other nations. On the 


Justification of carriers for “providing 
presence” is indeed an Imponderable; equally 
imponderable is the role of the carrier in 
preventing small incidents from growing to 
war-sized proportions. We will never know, of 
course, how much the carrier has influenced 
the main course of history, but we do know 
that after appearance of the carriers in 
threatening situations such as that In the 
Taiwan Straits in the 1950’s, a potential 
enemy changed his tactics in apparent re- 
sponse to the presence of attack carriers. 

Since World War II, we have had war or 
threats of war, and during 9 of the past 25 
years we have been engaged in actual fighting 
in overseas areas. We have used our carriers 
effectively in these wars as well as to provide 
presence to prevent other wars. The cost of 
the carrier in relation to the cost of the war 
It may have prevented cannot be calculated 
realistically, but the statement above, that 
the carrier’s presence “averages out to a cost 
of about $2 billion per incident,” is also an 
unrealistic calculation. 

COST OF LAND BASED VERSUS SEA BASED 
TACTICAL AIR SUPPORT 

Statement 

The main mission of the carrier fleet in the 
past 25 years has been to provide tactical air 
support first during the Korean conflict and 
of late in the Southeast Asian war. 

Comment 

The fact that in the last two wars, Viet- 
nam and Korea, there was no Naval opposi- 
tion has permitted the Navy to devote Its 
entire tactical air effort to its collateral mis- 
sion, participation in the land battle. In 
recent years this has resulted in primary 
attention being focused on this single part 
of the broad capability of sea based air. 

It should be noted that the primary 
misson of sea based air is to contribute to 
the control of the sea and the air over the 
sea. There is no valid strategy involving the 
employment of our army or air forces over- 


OSD (SA) circulated essentially the same 
basic study in the spring of 1969 for com- 
ment. This study reflected a reduced ratio of 
1.4 to 1 for costs of sea versus land based 
TACAIR, but Navy’s critique again pointed 
out gross and detailed errors. Again OSD did 
not approve the study. The CVA force level 
remained at 15. 

Under Brookings Institution sponsorship, 
he has prepared a 1970 study which is once 
more essentially a repeat of previous studies, 
with the same basic faults. He has presented 
a briefing of the study to a seminar at Brook- 
ings, however Brookings has not endorsed the 
work to date. 

Statement 

From these and other sources I would con- 
clude : 

1. A land based air wing costs $165 million 
less per year to operate than a carrier based 
wing provided no air-lift support is required. 

Comment 

A Navy staff analysis of the Relative Cost 
of sea-based and land-based tactical air has 
been conducted using cost analyses from a 
joint ad hoc committee formed by request 
* of the Deputy Secretary of Defense in May 
1969 to derive a common methodology for 
costing land-based and sea-based systems. 

The relative cost of sea-based/land-based 
tactical air forces (TACAIR) was determined 
by comparison of historical direct mission 
dedicated and allocated costs attributed to 
each system on the basis of cost per air wing, 
squadron and Authorized Aircraft Inventory 
( AAI) aircraft. 

Navy Total Obligational Authority (TO A) 
for mission categories from 1962 to 1969 were 
determined by study of line item by line item 
of all direct and supporting costs from the 
entire Navy budget that could be attributed 
to the Navy missions including TACAIR. 
100% of the Navy budget dollars were iden- 
tified with various mission categories. 

Air Force TACAIR costs were dot available 
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in detail comparable to the Navy cost analy- 
sis. The Air Force provided a breakdown of 
the Air Force budgets which allocated only 
75% of Air Force budget dollars by mission 
categories. Including TACAIR. 

The average ratios of cost for the period 
1962 to 1969 were determined to be as fol- 
lows : 

AF/Navy 

Per air wing 2 

Per squadron 1-5 

Per aircraft (AAI) 1 - 3 

Statement 

In such a case the land based wings can be 
deployed almost as quickly as carrier based 
wings. 

Comment 

Mr. Rosenzweig’s analysis of the average 
deployment time for the nth, or incremental 
CVA, is misleading and ignores the following : 

a. CVA force levels are based on a world- 
wide scenario which means that even though 
they may be deployed in response to a con- 
tingency in one ocean, the CVAs in the other 
ocean are generally held in reserve' for emer- 
gencies in their own ocean. 

b. Our national strategy, assumes and we 
may normally expect, strategic warning for 
any contingency of such a magnitude that 
major forces should be alerted and deployed. 
One of the major advantages of the CVA is 
that it can be deployed at the first hint of 
strategic warning and does not have to wait 
out the diplomatic maneuvering. This will 
usually reduce CVA reaction/response time 
to near zero. 

c. Quick response time loses its significance 
after a few days. We have seen historically 
the importance of countering an aggressive 
thrust within the first five days. Since we 
maximize the inherent utility of the CVA by 
maintaining one-third of the force forward 
deployed in “peacetime/’ the response time 
impact of the incremental carrier is that one- 
third more CVA could be in position to react 
within the critical early days of a contin- 
gency. 

The mobility of the carriers permits con- 
centration of sea-based airpower to the degree 
required by the task at hand. They can be 
moved any place on 70% of the earth’s sur- 
face covered by international waters, without 
any international agreements or basing 
rights, at a rate of more than 600 miles a 
day and at speeds up to 30 knots. 

All carriers in deployed status are main- 
tained in a high state of material and per- 
sonnel readiness as a quick-reaction, com- 
bat capable force available in an objective 
area of potential crisis. Thts^indludes those 
carriers forward deployed with the Sixth and 
Seventh Fleets and those assigned to the 
First and Second Fleets where they are avail- 
able to reinforce the forward deployed forces 
or respond to contingencies in areas not 
covered by the forward deployed forces. 

The. number of carriers which can be de- 
ployed out of the total force depends upon 
the national military posture. Under mobili- 
zation conditions corresponding to an all-out 
declared war, up to 99% of the carrier force 
can be maintained in a deployed status. At 
the height of the Pacific operations in WW 
II, approximately 85% of the carrier force 
was maintained at sea. Without mobilization 
and with peacetime personnel policies and 
funding/about 50% of the fleet can be kept 
deployed in a surge effort when required in 
case Of a minor war such as Southeast Asia. 
From March 1965 to July 1969, seven attack 
carriers were maintained in a forward de- 
ployed status (two in the Sixth Fleet and 
five in the geventh Fleet) . Currently six at- 
tack carriers are maintained in forward de- 
ployed status. '"From a peacetime operating 
posture) the reaction response potential of 
the carrier force is substantial. About 75% of 
all oqr harriers are either at sea or immedi- 
ately ready to go to sea and most of the 
remainder can be deployed on short notice. 


Statement 

2. If airlift is provided to support the land- 
based wing and bare base kits are preposi- 
tioned in Europe, Southeast Asia and Ko- 
rea, the land-based wing is still $120 million 
per year less than the carrier equivalent. In 
such a case the land based wing could be 
deployed as fast as the fastest possible car- 
rier deployment. 

Comment 

The Air Force does not Identify a kit 
method of quick construction of land bases. 
However, they are placing great emphasis 
on the capability to respond rapidly and eco- 
nomically to a variety of situations world- 
wide. This capability is outlined in a plan 
which provides for an Air Force package. 
This package includes five fighter squadrons 
of aircraft which would be deployed to an 
overseas complex of three bases. To support 
this overseas tactical fighter package requires 
an initial lift of 6,747 personnel, a cargo of 
7,232 short tons, and 1,572 vehicles. The daily 
resupply requirements are specified as being 
a total of 3,222 tons. That is over 3,000 tons 
per day of combat consumables. 

With this great requirement for logistic 
support, the Navy is required to provide 
transportation for ordnance and fuel. Any 
consideration of attempting to supply 3,000 
tons per day of combat consumables by air 
would require large numbers of expensive 
logistics aircraft. 109 C-5s would be required 
to supply this level from the United States 
to Southeast Asia. From the United States 
to the Middle East, with en route stops per- 
mitted by foreign governments, would re- 
quire 76 C-5s, and in case we were moving 
to the Middle East and were denied eithei 
overflight or landing rights, the number 
would double. 152 C-5s would be required. 
This points out the necessity for moving such 
great bulks of combat consumables by sea 
and the requirement to protect these sea 
lines of communication. Notwithstanding 
the formidable logistic problems involved in 
such a plan, the Air Force Is developing the 
capability for rapid deployment to “bare 
bases” and they are looking forward to using 
it wherfe air strips exist and if there is a 
potable water supply available. However, even 
assuming the existence of adequately sized 
airfields, the “bare base kit” concept re- 
quires the establishment of the logistic sup- 
port necessary for modern aircraft — not only 
the combat consumables but also all of the 
test equipment, tools, and the living facili- 
ties for the personnel. 

Permission to establish the base must be 
secured from the sovereign nation where the 
strip is located. The only bases we have spe- 
cific permission to use are those In which 
we already have a certain number of per- 
sonnel situated. Lastly, one other most im- 
portant factor is protection of the base. In 
establishing a base in a combat environ- 
ment, one must be assured that it is not go- 
ing to be taken under fire or captured soon 
after it is established. 

Statement 

3. In short term conflicts, carrier based 
and land based aircraft experience approxi- 
mately equal sortie rates. As the term of the 
operation lengthens, the overall sortie rate 
and hence the effectiveness of land based 
aircraft is from 30% to 100% greater than 
carrier based aircraft. 

Comment 

A land-based wing and a carrier based 
wing, using recent data, experience in Viet- 
nam, have been shown to generate sorties at 
about the same rate. 

Statement 

4. Carrier based aircraft would be more 
vulnerable to enemy action in a Central 
European war than land based aircraft. In 
Southeast Asia, Korea and other areas of 
the world, the vulnerability is significantly 
lower than in the Mediterranean and North 


Sea and, therefore, in these areas vulnerabil- 
ity should not be as serious a factor in the 
choice between land based and sea based 
aircraft. 

Comment 

Vulnerability to enemy attack should in- 
deed be a major factor in choosing between 
the two modes of operations. 

First, it is clear at the outset that the vul- 
nerability of sea-basing tactical air can be as 
great as that of land-based tactical air if 
and only if direct conflict with Soviet forces 
is involved. Other nations such aa North 
Korea, the UAR, and Communist China have 
forces capable of inflicting damage on a sin- 
gle carrier and its escorts, but only the So- 
viet Union maintains forces which might be 
able to seriously threaten a concentration 
of carrier strength. 

Second, the mobility and defense in depth 
characteristics of a carrier task force in- 
creases its survivability over that of fixed 
installations. For example, the attack car- 
rier’s aircraft greatly outrange even the most 
advanced Soviet cruise missile. And against 
ICBM attack, the attack carrier, in con- 
trast to cities, industrial complexes, and 
other fixed Installations is virtually immune 
to pre-targeting. 

Statement 

5. There are more than enough land bases 
in Europe to meet our needs. In the North 
Asian theater, we can operate 1,200 fighter/ 
attack aircraft from bases in Korea, Japan 
and Okinawa. Differing assessments of the 
needs of another Korean-type conflict range 
from 500-1200 aircraft for tactical support. 
In southeast Asia, we have more than enough 
land bases to meet all of our tactical air 
needs. 

Comment 

There are not enough bases today in Viet- 
nam to provide full tactical air support for 
that war even after the extensive base build- 
ing program. The carriers are still there. 

Statement 

In other areas of the world such as Africa 
or South America our needs are likely to be 
quite small — probably no more than a few 
wings of tactical aircraft. The Middle East 
and the southern flank of Europe presents a 
difficult problem. 

Comment 

Although there are a few bases in these 
areas, the reliability of these bases, and their 
useability when we need them may be ques- 
tionable. On at least one occasion, the denial 
of even emergency use of a base in a sup- 
posedly friendly country for the protection 
of U.S. nationals in a third country severely 
constrained our actions. Similarly, suspen- 
sion of landing and overflight rights by a 
country which has been our staunch ally 
severely complicated deployment of land- 
based tactical air forces. 

The only threat of significance to U.S. 
Naval forces in the Mediterranean is that 
posed by the Soviets. It is true that our 
forces could encounter Soviet arms in the 
hands of bloc forces, however, their capabil- 
ity is very limited. Since the anti -ship missile 
threat is considered by some to be of prime 
concern, it may be useful to analyze the 
orders of battle of potential limited war 
enemies in the Mediterranean : 

(1) Nuclear powered attack submarines, 
cruise missile equipped: None 

(2) Diesel powered attack submarines, 
cruise missile equipped : None 

(3) Diesel powered attack submarines for 
torpedo attack (no cruise missile capability) : 
(from Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1969-70) 


UAR 1 16 

Albania 1 4 


1 Training and material readiness to exe- 
cute the torpedo attack mission is doubtful. 

(4) Long range aircraft (Badgers) capable 
of anti-ship missile delivery: 
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UAR (approx) 20 

Iraq (approx) _________ __ 9 


No missiles have ever been observed on 
any of these aircraft, 

(5) Surface ships (and craft) equipped to 
deliver anti-ship missiles: (From Jane’s 
Fighting Ships 1969-70) 

Patrol boats (OS A and KOMAR) 


East Germany T 12 

Poland ; 12 

Rumania 4 

Yugoslavia 0 

UAR _ 20 

Algeria _ 9 

Syria 10 


It is evident from the foregoing that the 
principal threat to carriers in limited war is 
the anti-ship missile delivered from a patrol 
boat . 

(1) The technology of the anti -ship mis- 
sile is the newest and most formidable 
weapon for future use against the carrier. 
However, pnder the environment of less than 
general war, the threat of the anti -ship mis- 
sile is substantially diminished. There is 
small chance in the immediate future that 
the lesser potential enemies will have signif- 
icant capability to deliver anti-ship missiles 
except in one-shot, isolated surprise attacks. 

(a) Although the Soviets are providing 
satellites with some modern weapons, they 
have not provided them with a submarine 

' missile launching capability. Any significant 
surface launched missile capability requires 
control of the sea, which is not attainable 
by the lesser powers alone. Th Soviet STYX 
missiles with which the Egyptians sank the 
Elath were launched from patrol boats. Sig- 
nificantly, the Egyptians have not duplicated 
this feat on the high seas. 

(b) It is possible that surface-to-surface 
missiles similar to the STYX missile could be 
provided to the North Vietnamese. However, 
the carriers in the Gulf of Tonkin can and 
have, operated beyond the range of land- 
based STYX missiles, and no potential North 
Vietnamese anti-ship missile launching plat- 
form such as a patrol boat or jet aircraft has 
ever penetrated the U.£. Naval defenses to 
within the effectiveness missile range of our 
carriers. 

(c) "An air launched missile capability re- 
quires control of the air to penetrate to 
within launching range of carriers. The car- 
rier provides its own air supremacy in the 
vicinity of its task force and out beyond air- 
to-surface missile range. 

t Statement 

6. In the past, General Purpose Forces 
were planned to support 2 y 2 wars. The pres- 
ent Administration appears to be heading 
towards a iy 2 war policy. It was difficult to 
justify 15 OVA’s under the previous policy. 
Under the present policy it seems clear that 
there ought to be a reduction.. 

Comment 

Although one and one half war policy can 
be termed a lesser national strategy in terms 
of funding and military capability, it does 
not necessarily follow that naval force levels 
will be correspondingly lower, nor that they 
should be. Policy guidance, coupled with 
growing enemy capabilities, actually drive 
naval force level requirements upward. 

The new strategy of one and one-half wars 
places a premium on mobility of combat 
forces and their support, and relies on the 
manpower of our allies. It reflects a growing 
reluctance on the part of the United States 
to Insert land based units .onto the soil of 
other sovereign nations, placing on them 
the responsibility for furnishing home-based 
units for their own defense. The qualitative 


requirements generated by this new strategy 
coincide closely with the capabilities inherent 
in naval forces in general, and in CVA strik- 
ing groups in particular. 

THE NEED FOR ANALYSIS 

Statement 

As a complete layman In the field of Sys- 
tems Analysis, I found the arguments pre- 
sented in Mr, Rosenzweig’s paper very per- 
suasive. In all of the debates over this issue, 
I have never seen any real analysis of the 
issues Involved. This paper is the rare excep- 
tion and I highly recommend that the Com- 
mittee obtain a copy for study in order to 
get a balanced view of the issue that will 
mean billions of dollars in expenditures over 
the next few years. 

I understand that the Committee has re- 
quested the paper from the Brookings Insti- 
tution and has been turned down because 
Brookings hopes to publish the paper shortly. 

However, the Pentagon has a copy of both 
Mr. Rosenzwelg’s Brookings paper as well as 
the classified OSD Systems Analysis version 
of the paper. The Committee should demand 
that the paper be made available on both a 
classified and non-classifled basis. The issue 
of the relative eost-effectiveness of land based 
versus sea based tactical air is skillfully 
analyzed and is crucial to any determination 
of the future role of attack carriers. 

QUESTIONS ON THE JOINT STUDY 

On this same subject I have the following 
questions about this Joint Committee study: 

Has the Committee been provided access 
to last year’s highly touted study by the 
National Security Council on the future role 
of attack carriers? Has the Committee been 
briefed on this study and will it be made 
available to Congress? 

Due to the enormous sums involved in 
the decision of whether to buy any more 
attack carriers — has the Committee commis- 
sioned any studies on the issues In the seven 
months it has been in existence? 

Who is studying the foreign policy impli- 
cations of the carrier Issues? — Is there any 
liaison with the Foreign Affairs and Foreign 
Relations Committees? 

What is the impact of the President’s 
Guam statement and the new Nixon low pro- 
file in foreign policy on the future of attack 
carriers? 

Have any of the analytical people who are 
carrier critics been invited to testify before 
the Committee, such as Herbert Rosenzweig, 
formerly of OSD Systems Analysis; William 
Kaufman of Brookings, M.I.T., and former 
Special Assistant to Secretary McNamara; 
Alain Enthoven, former Assistant Secretary 
of Defense; Arthur Herrington, currently in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense; Arnold 
Kuzmack, formerly of Systems Analysis; and 
Ivan Selin, former Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Systems Analysis. And I am sure 
there are other qualified people outside of 
the Pentagon who could address these Issues 
and substantially increase the level of debate. 

Now I would like to make some observa- 
tions on what I view as a critical issue — the 
vulnerability of the attack carriers. 

CARRIER VULNERABILITY 

The question of carrier vulnerability has 
been debated for some time. There are a 
number of scenarios that must be consid- 
ered — some of them reasonable and some 
that are really far less than reasonable. The 
first is an all-out war with the Soviet Union. 
In such a situation, the war would most 
likely be fought with both tactical and 
strategic nuclear weapons. In this case, I am 
quite sure that even the Navy would admit 
that carriers would be extremely vulnerable. 
Only through a quirk of fate would any 
survive. 


Comment 

A direct hit from a nuclear warhead will 
destroy any ship, and any other military in- 
stallation as well. But there is little or no 
chance that nuclear weapons would be em- 
ployed against the U.S. carrier force except 
under circumstances of a general nuclear war 
with the Soviet Union or with China. Under 
these conditions, everything is vulnerable 
and great losses will be sustained by both 
sides, but even under these circumstances 
the carrier is less vulnerable because it can- 
not be pre-targeted. However, because the 
most probable future wars will be below the 
threshold of general nuclear war, limited 
conflicts of the type experienced in Korea and 
Vietnam can be expected. 

Statement 

The remaining potential -enemies do not 
constitute a significant threat to out car- 
riers. The Chinese do have about 30 conven- 
tional submarines of medium endurance. 
However, their tactical missilery could not 
be considered a major threat, although in 
any engagement we probably would not get 
off scott free. The North Vietnamese present 
no real threat to the carriers. The Egyptians 
do present a modicum of trouble for car- 
riers in a first strike since they do possess 
the Soviet-built Styx missiles. However, it 
is unlikely that any sustained attack could 
be mounted since the Egyptian patrol boats 
would be quickly destroyed. The remainder 
of the nations of the world present no sig- 
nificant threat to our carriers. 

Conventional War at Sea with the Soviets? 

These then are the reasonable scenarios. 
Let us consider an unreasonable one, but one 
which many people continue to dwell upon 
with analytical fascination: a conventional 
war with the Soviet Union. Carriers do not 
fare too well when considering their vul- 
nerability in this situation. 

The vulverability of aircraft carriers in a 
conventional United States/Soviet War is an 
issue that has not been sufficiently studied; 
or if It has, the results have not been made 
available to the Congressional membership. 
The Navy has not stated in a clear-cut man- 
ner what the survivability of aircraft carriers 
would be against a potent enemy such as the 
Soviet Union under conventional war time 
conditions. Rear Admiral Johnston has stated 
that carriers are not completely vulnerable 
and they are not completely invulnerable. 
This is less than marginal help. Last year 
during Congressional debate. Admiral Moorer 
made the statement, purporting to demon- 
strate the invulnerability of carriers, that 
during World War II not a single carrier had 
been sunk by Kamikaze attack. This state- 
ment is technically correct. However, it is 
misleading for two reasons. First, the com- 
parison is not good because the Kamikaze is 
a vintage 1945 weapon. The weaponry of this 
country cannot be predicated upon defend- 
ing against an enemy armed with obsolete 
weapons. For example, if the Army were to 
propose an antiaircraft weapon capable of 
destroying Sopwith Camels, I hardly think 
the Congress would swallow such a-rationale. 
Modern defenses must be capable of coun- 
tering an enemy equipped with equally mod- 
em weapons. Another reason the Kamikaze 
statement Is misleading is that while no car- 
riers were sunk by these human guided 
missiles, a number were seriously damaged 
and put out of action for extended periods 
or permanently. I have been informed that 
13 carriers were seriously damaged by Kami- 
kaze attacks, but the following list is the 
most comprehensive we could put together 
on short notice ; 
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CARRIERS BADLY DAMAGED BY KAMIKAZE ATTACKS 


•Ship 1 


Date 


Number 

of hits Notes 


Saratoga (CV-3)._.. - Feb. 21,1945 4 Serious damage, went out of 

'■ • - commission. 

Ticonderoga (CV~14) a Jan. 21, 1945 2 Returned to base. 

Bunker Hill (CV-17) 8 May 11, 1945 2 Returned to base, went out of 

commission. 

Intrepid (CV-11) 8 Nov. 25, 1944 2 Returned to base. 

Enterprise (CV-6) May 13,1945 1 plus Returned to base, went out of 

commission. 


Ship i 


Date 


Number 
of hits 


Notes 


Others listed as badly damaged 
by Morison: 2 

Franklin (CV-13) 8 Mar. 18,1945 . 

Wasp (CV-18) 3 Mar. 19,1945 . 

Hancock (CV-19) 3... Apr. 7, 1945 . 

Intrepid (CV-11)3._ Apr. 16,1945 . 


1 1. M. Korotkin, “Battle Damage to Surface Ships During World War II," translation 310, David cruise missiles of today to emphasize the ineffectiveness of the Kamikaze, even with the most 
Taylor Model Basin, February 1964. sophisticated and reliable guidance system yet conceived— the human brain. The predominance of 

2 Vol. 14, pp. 389-392. the human brain is again illustrated by the flight of Apollo 13; the most complex product of our 

8 Essex class or later. technology is ultimately dependent upon the mental acuity of the astronauts. 

Comment: The Navy has in the past contrasted the Kamikaze attacks of World War H to the 


Additional information on the carriers re- 
ferred to is submitted as substantial sup- 
port for the Navy’s thesis on carrier sur- 
vivability: 

Saratoga — Completed in 1927 on the hull 
of a 1920’s battle cruiser— participated in 4 
major campaigns in the Pacific. In February 
1945 she was 18 years old. Hit between 1700- 
1846, she was ready to land aircraft at 2015. 
She was under repair for 10 weeks and un- 
doubtedly would have seen further action 
had the war continued. One might also re- 
call that she was a target ship in the Bikini 
atom bomb tests of 1946— and survived' the 
air burst of a 20KT bomb with superficial 
damage. 

Enterprise — In May 1§45 — under repair 
for 14 weeks and could have returned to 
service had the war been prolonged. 

Franklin — War ended 5 months later be- 
fore she returned to service. S-iled from the 
Sea of Japan to Boston under her own 
power — 12,000 miles. 

Bunker Hill — War ended 3 months later 
before she returned to service. Was later con- 
verted to a CVS and then an AVT before be- 
ing stricken in 1966. She is now used as a 
moored electronics ship in San Diego. 

Ticonderoga — 25 years later still in active 
service. Over 43,000 combat sorties flown dur- 
ing 4 tours in Vietnam. Returned to U.S. in 
September 1969 and is now being converted 
to a CVS and will be in the force in the 
Seventies. 

Intrepid — 25 years later and still in active 
service. Nearly 25,000 combat sorties flown 
during the Vietnam War. Reverted to her 
role as a CVS ip 1969 and scheduled to We 
in the force in the Seventies. 

Hancock — 5 tours and over 38,000 combat 
sorties in Vietnam. She left the Tonkin .Gulf 
on 30 March and she arrived home 13 April 
1970—25 years and a week after the damage 
cited by Mr. Moorhead. 

Statement . 

So instead of dwelling on an enemy armed 
with historical relics, let us dwell for a 
moment on modern weapons that carriers 
might face if we were at war with the 
Soviets. 

Soviet attacks on our carriers might be 
expected from one or a combination of three 
sources: manned aircraft armed with air to 
surface missiles or bombs; 'surface-to-surface 
missiles launched by surface ships; and sub- 
marines' launching either torpedoes or un- 
derwater launched guided missiles. 

aircraft and asm Threat 

Considering the first source, that is, armed 
manned aircraft, we know' that the Soviet 
Union has a considerable force of Badger, 
Blinder, and Bear aircraft* These are capable 
of carrying "up to 10 missiles per plane. 

Statement ^ 

From § fq. 10 of these aircraft can be 
launched simultaneously which means that 
they can direct bursts of from 10 to 20 
missiles at the carrier. Since we cannot ex- 
pect over 90% reliability of our defense sys- 
tems, the carrier probably would not sur- 


vive. Admittedly the utility of these planes 
is limited by their range. However, areas of 
vulnerability include the Mediterranean, the 
North Sea and the area around Japan, Korea, 
and off the East Coast of the Soviet Union. 

MISSILE AND TORPEDO THREAT 

The other sources of potential threat to 
Our carriers stem from missiles and torpedoes 
fired from submarines or surface ships. Sur- 
face-to-surface missiles launched either 
from surface ships or submarines present a 
real threat to our carriers. The enemy objec- 
tive Is to try to hit aviation fuel supplies 
causing extensive damage. Experts estimate 
that two to four missile hits are sufficient to 
knock out a carrier for an extended period 
of time. 

Comment 

The experience of the USS Enterprise 
would belie this statement. 

The hardness of the modern attack carrier 
is illustrated by the accident in the Enter- 
prise early alst year when nine major caliber 
bombs detonated on her flight deck. This is 
the explosive equivalent of more than a half 
dozen cruise missiles. Yet the ship could have 
resumed her scheduled air operations within 
hours, as soon as the debris was cleared from 
the after end of the flight deck. 

Statement 

This particular threat may be increasing 
considerably. According to an article in the 
Chicago Daily News on April 2, the Soviet 
Union is developing a new missile that has 
a range far in excess of the Styx. It can be 
fired from a submerged submarine and speeds 
to its target in the air just above the waves. 
The potential danger of such a missile is 
increased not Just by its extended range or 
the fact that it can be stealthily fired, but 
also because of Its altitude. A low altitude 
missile is quite difficult to defend against 
with our own surface to air missiles. 

Comment 

The Navy cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of .the article in the Chicago Daily News. 
However, the implications of the anti -ship 
missile threat have been under continuing 
review. 

Design improvements for protection have 
been incorporated in all new carriers built 
since World War II subsequent to the Essex 
class, The new Nimitz class nuclear carriers 
are the best protected and least vulnerable 
carriers ever designed. 

The available defences against anti-ship 
misslies for a carrier task force now consist 
of: 

Inherent mobility (indefinite endurance at 
high speed for nuclear ships) . 

Air attacks by carrier aircraft against: 
Surveillance platforms, Launching Platforms, 
Missiles in flight. 

Anti-submarine force attacks against hos- 
tile submarines. 

Surface-to-air missile (SAM) defenses in 
ships of the task force against anti-ship 
missiles. ^ 

Close-in gun and missile defense ftrom 
carriers against anti-ship missiles. 


Both active and passive electronic war- 
fare countermeasures from aircraft and all 
ships in the task force. 

In the event that anti-ship missiles pene- 
trate the above defense in depth and close- 
defenses, the carrier is well equipped to sur- 
vive hits with its built-in protective systems 
as follows: 

Extensive armor protection for the flight 
deck, sides, and underwater body designed 
with high probability to defeat high order 
contact and penetrating explosives com- 
parable to that of an anti-ship missile war- 
head. 

Watertight compartmentation throughout 
the hull which divides the ship into more 
than 2,000 watertight and shock resistant 
compartments to confine damage to small 
areas. 

Redundancy of essential systems for com- 
mand and control, aircraft operations, ship 
control, ship propulsion, and damage control 
to provide means for continuing effective 
offensive and defensive action while limiting 
damage, defeating fires, and restoring cas- 
ualties from hits. 

The statements above do not mean that 
U.S. Navy concern for the potential threat of 
the Soviet submarine force or the anti-ship 
missile is downgraded. It is recognized that in 
a confrontation or in a war with Russia, So- 
viet submarines constitute a formidable force 
threatening our use of the seas. Therefore, 
continuing development of Navy anti-sub- 
marine warfare capabilities is in progress in 
conjunction with development of defenses 
against the anti-ship missile. 

The Soviets, in turn, have always been 
concerned with the threat posed them by 
our Attack Carrier Task Forces. In the 1968’s 
they commenced allocating an increased 
share of their national resources on a pri- 
ority basis to their anti-ship missile pro- 
gram as a counter to the carrier jthreat. 

Responding to this increased Soviet threat, 
the Navy embarked on a broad scale im- 
provement of existing defensive weapons. 
Recognizing the need for central coordina- 
te ASMD (Anti-Ship Missile Defense) Office 
was established in February 1968 with a Rear 
Admiral, USN as ASMD Program Coordina- 
tor. As the first priority, the ASMD office in 
1969 published new tactics and doctrine for 
countering the anti -ship missile for fleet use. 
In that same year, an ASMD Program Plan 
was promulgated encompassing all previous 
missile defense plans and setting forth 
schedules for near term and future improve- 
ments to weapons and electronic warfare 
equipments. 

The general provisions of the ASMD Pro- 
gram Plan provide a defense-in-depth con- 
cept utilizing all weapons available to a 
balanced fleet. The plan addresses immediate 
improvements to existing systems as well as 
installation of new systems, and integration 
of these systems into a reliable anti-missile 
capability in both area and self-defense. 

The near term effort includes installation 
of improvements to surveillance and recon- 
naissance platforms, air interceptors, sur- 
face-to-air missiles, guns, point defense sys- 
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terns, threat recognizers, decoy systems, radar 
detection systems, and counter-electronic 
warfare systems. New systems in the ASMD 
plan include an advanced surface-to-air mis- 
sile system, an air and surface launched anti- 
ship missile, a manned shipboard multi- 
purpose helicopter, and a new radar con- 
trolled r^ipid fire machine gun. 

The ASMD shipboard' installations are 
time-phased in accordance with scheduled 
ship overhauls and availability of new or 
modified equipment. 

The first step of the ASMD program, to 
equip 20 destroyers on an emergency basis 
for duty in Southeast Asia, is nearing com- 
pletion. The second step, commencing July 
1970, is to provide aircraft carriers, cruisers, 
and frigates with all available equipments 
necessary to provide a threat reactive anti- 
ship missile defensive suit. 

Statement 

Torpedoes also constitute a threat to car- 
riers. There are two types of torpedoes: 
straight running and 1 * * homing. The damage 
potential of straight running torpedoes is 
low. A carrier could probably sustain 20 hits 
with low effect. However, according to ex- 
perts the damage potential of homing tor- 
pedoes is relatively high despite the fact that 
counter-measures exist. Homing torpedoes 
are generally designed to home on the ship’s 
(screws. A carrier most frequently has 4 
screws. If two are hit and rendered inopera- 
ble the carrier would most likely be incapable 
of fulfilling its mission of launching air- 
craft. While the carrier might not be sunk 
it would haVe to withdraw for some period 
of time. 

Comment 

Of the major weapons which constitute 
threats to the carrier, torpedos are by far 
the least effective. The submarine must reach 
a point within several miles of the carrier 
to fire torpedoes. Furthermore, the torpedo 
protective system of modern attack carriers is 
extremely effective. Recent technical anal- 
yses at the Naval Ship Research and Develop- 


ment Center show that a significant number 
of torpedoes are required to put a modern 
Forrestal or subsequent class carrier out of 
action. 

Statment 

The torpedoes mentioned thus far are con- 
ventional in their mission. Experts now be- 
lieve that there is a possibility that the 
Soviets could develop a new type of torpedo 
capable of actually sinking a carrier. Such a 
torpedo would be designed to explode under 
the hull, in effect breaking the back of the 
carrier. 

These conventional weapons exist and they 
can incapacitate or destroy carriers. This 
country does possess carrier defenses in the 
form of missiles and aircraft. However, no 
one, not even the most optimistic, could ex- 
pect these defensive systems to operate in 
excess of 90% reliability. 

Comment 

Similarly, we cannot expect offensive sys- 
tems to operate with perfect reliability. 

Statement 

Therefore, we must assume that even under 
conventional wartime conditions with the 
Soviet Union, in the face of determined op- 
position attack carriers are quite vulnerable. 

Comment 

The Navy agrees that in a war between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
there would be enormous casualties to both 
sides. Soviet submarines and missiles would 
indeed be serious threats to the carrier as 
they would be to all ships, particularly those 
with limited defensive capability such as 
tankers and other supply ships. These logistic 
ships which would transport the vast major- 
ity of supplies to sustain any land effort over 
seas would have to depend upon the carrier 
for protection against antiship missiles. Our 
own surface warships, outranged by Soviet 
anti-ship missiles, would likewise perform 
their missions under the protective umbrella 
of carrier aircraft which greatly outrange 
Soviet missiles. 

Today, carriers constitute the margin of 


superiority of the U.S. Navy over the Soviet 
Navy. In other areas such as members of at- 
tack and missile submarines, surface-to- 
surface missile ships, missile patrol boats, as 
well as general modernity of equipment, the 
Soviet Navy is ahead of us, but in carriers, 
we have a clear advantage. Our attack car- 
riers are the most effective counter to the 
anti-ship missile threat. The carrier’s air- 
craft, with a tactical range of about 600 
miles, can search for, keep surveillance over, 
and if necessary, attack and sink the hostile 
missile launcher. 

If we were without carirers entirely or if 
there were not sufficient numbers of car- 
riers available, enemy missile -launching 
ships and aircraft could operate unopposed 
in any conflict with the U.S. Our Navy’s op- 
erations would be severely curtailed. Tacti- 
cal air superiority is a necessary prerequisite 
for success in any naval operation, be it am- 
phibious assault, ASW, or protecting our sea 
lines of communications with our allies and 
our land forces overseas, and the attack 
carrier provides this tactical air advantage. 

CONCLUSION 

Statement 

Mr. Chairman, there are any number of 
questions that this committee should an- 
swer. Detailed analyses exist that show that 
carriers are not cost-effective when com- 
pared to land based aircraft. The committee 
should study this report. It should request 
the navy to provide similar studies justify- 
ing its position. Unless the Navy can pro- 
vide additional insight and information, ad- 
ditional carriers seem not to be warranted 
at this time. Beyond the question of cost- 
effectiveness there are very real indications 
that carriers are becoming increasingly vul- 
nerable to sophisticated weaponry such that 
In the event of a major conflict with the So- 
viets, they would not survive. 

For these reasons I believe that a balanced 
force should not exceed 12 carriers and that 
under these circumstances the Congress 
need not make a decision on the procure- 
ment of additional attack carriers until 1975. 


Number 

Class 

Name 

Date 

commissioned 

Number 

Class 

Name 

Date 

comm issioned 

TVA 14 


Ticonderoga 1 

1944 

CVA-61 

__ Forrestal 

Ranger... 

1957 

pva iq 



1944 

CVA-62 


Independence 

1959 

CVA-3L 

do 

....... Bon Homme Richard 

1944 

CVA-63 

do 

. .... Kitty Hawk ... 

1961 

CVA-34 

. do 

Oriskany 

1950 

CVA-64 

do 

Constellation 

1961 

CVA-41 

__ Midway 

Midway^ 

* 1945 

CVAN-65 

.. Enterprise 

Enterprise 

1961 

CVA-4? 

do,. 

Roosevelt 

4 1945 

CVA-66 

_. Forrestal.. 

America 

1965 

CVA-43 . 

_ ...do 1 

Coral Sea. 

..... * 1947 

CVA-67 

do 

Kennedy 

1968 

CVA-59.. 

__ Forrestal 

Forrestal 

1955 

CVAN-68 

— Nimitz 

Nimitz 

( e > 

CVA-60 


Saratoga 

1956 ; 

CVAN-69 


Eisenhower 

( 6 > 


' 


l To become a CVN (ASW carrier) when Midway rejoins the fleet in 1970. 

s To rejoin the fleet in 1970. 

s Undergoing modernization. 

4 Modernized 1953-56. 


1 Modernized 1956-60. 

6 Under construction. 

Note: Total 18; in addition, there are presently 8 ASW carriers. 


A 

Comment 

The Ticonderoga (CVA-14) was designated 
an antisubmarine warfare support carrier 
(CVS) in October 1969. The modernization 
date for Roosevelt (CVA-42) should read 
1954-1950, and for Coral Sea (CVA-43) 
should read 1957-1960. There are presently 
only 4 ASW carriers (CVSs) vice the 8 in- 
dicated. 

ME. Chairman, I would also like to in- 
clude at this point a letter from the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff : 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Washington, D.C, April 29, 1970. 
Hon. Charles E. Bennett, 

Cochairman, House-Senate Subcommittee on 
CVAH-70, House of * Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: This is in reply to 
your letter of April 28th which aslcs that I 


comment on a document which was recently 
presented at the hearings held by the Joint 
House-Senate Subcommittee on CVAN-70. 
In particular, you requested my views on 
that part of the document which says: 

“There are enough land air bases in South- 
east Asia and Europe to base all the tactical 
fighter aircraft which the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff estimate are required to meet a major 
contingency in those areas.” 

I am pleased to write you concerning this 
matter, especially since the statement to 
which you refer tends to convey an errone- 
ous impression that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
entertain the view that all of the United 
States military tactical fighter aircraft re- 
quirements for a Southeast Asian or Euro- 
pean major contingency could be met by 
the use of land-based tactical fighter air- 
craft. This is not so. 

While existing airfields in Southeast Asia 
and Europe could physically accommodate 


the number of tactical aircraft required to 
meet a major contingency in either of the 
mentioned geographical areas, this could be 
done only at the unacceptable cost of re- 
duced flexibility and military effectiveness. 
Airfield space accommodations are only one 
factor to be considered in determining 
whether or not to land-base or sea-base tac- 
tical aircraft. Each mode of basing, either 
land or sea, offers unique strategic and tacti- 
cal advantages not possessed by the other 
mode. In weighing these advantages, the 
factors considered must not only include the 
demands on the use of airfield facilities, they 
must also consider the geographical areas of 
operations, threat projections, the availabil- 
ity of the land bases within operating range 
of expected contingency areas, problem re- 
quirements for forces to defend land bases or 
carriers, the relative vulnerability of land 
bases or carriers to attack, the existence or 
absence of logistic prestockage, projected 
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sustained sortie requirements, and the 
rapidity with which forces may have to he 
disengaged and reengaged in distant geo- 
graphical areas. 

When all of the operational and planning 
factors are considered, including those listed 
above, it is clear that land-based tactical 
fighter pircraft alone would not be sufficient 
to meet the United States operational needs 
for a major contingency in either Southeast 
Asia or Europe. Rather, these needs require a 
proper mix of both sea-based and land-based 

a *The testimony referred to in your letter 
also would imply that fighter and attack air- 
craft constitute the only demands on the use 
of the airfield facilities located in Southeast 
Asia or Europe. This also conveys an er- 
roneous impression. The very high traffic 
loads which could be expected in the event 
of a major contingency in either of these 
areas would not allow adequate tactical air- 
craft support to come only from the land 
bases located there. To simply state that 
bases in Europe can accommodate all the 
fighter forces required is an unfortunate 
oversimplification of a vastly complex prob- 
lem Such a proposal could not be feasibly 
implemented without extenisve planning and 
major additional expenditures of United 
States and allied funds. 

The statement referred to in your letter 
only addresses Southeast Asia and Europe. 
However, a far Tnore serious basing problem 
exists with respect to South Korea than in 
either Europe or Southeast Asia. [Deleted.] 

If bases in Japan or Okinawa were avail- 
able, some fighter and attack support could 
be obtained by flying extended duration 
missions using in-flight refueling. However, 
base overcrowding^would still greatly con- 
strain sortie generation and create other 
major problems. The use of sea-based tacti- 
cal air forces in support of South Korea 
would greatly relieve the vulnerability and 
base density problems. Without support from 
' sea -based tactical air forces, it appears doubt- 
ful that air superiority, essential to success- 
ful ground operations, could be maintained 

In Korea. . _ . ’ , „ , J 

In. summary, While existing airfields m 
Southeast Asia and Europe could physically 
accommodate the required number of tactical 
aircraft, this would be only attained at the 
price of reduced flexibility and effectiveness 
afforded by sea-based tactical air forces. 
Significantly, with respect to Northeast Asia 
the airfield 'structure, unsupported by sea- 
based tactical air, would be inadequate to 
accommodate the expected level of operations. 

I hope that my above comments will assist 
the House-Senate Subcommittee on CVAN- 
70 in evaluating the document which you 
enclosed in your above-mentioned letter. If I 
can be of any further assistance in this or in 
any other matter, I shall be pleased to hear 
from you. 

. Sincerely, 

Earle G. Wheeler, 

• Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
i from Pennsylvania (Mr. Moorhead) . 
The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, RYAN, Mr. Chairman, I have three 
. amendments and I &sk that my time 
Hiay be apportioned between all three. 
Can. the Chairman apportion the time 
between the three? 

Th CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
'the request of the gentleman from New 

yofi . l : ;; 

There ...was no objection' 

- The .CHAIRMAN. The Chair therefore 
will apportion the time and the Clerk 
will report the three amendments en 
gros. ' 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, my request 
was not that they be considered en bloc, 
but that my time be apportioned. I do 
not believe it is feasible to consider them 
en bloc. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, just ex- 
actly what is going on? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerkris report- 
ing an amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Ryan). 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I thought 
I heard someone say “en bloc”? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York did not care to have the 
amendments considered en bloc. 

The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RYAN 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan: 

Page 6, following line 8, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 403. No part of the funds authorized 
to be appropriated pursuant to the Act shall 
be used to finance the use of American mili- 
tary forces in Cambodia.” 

(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks ) 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, has the 
matter not already been disposed of? 
That is why I asked the gentleman to 
let me know what was going on. Has 
not the Cambodian issue been disposed 

of? . 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a different 

amendment. , 

Mr. RIVERS. That is what I would like 

to find out. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be re-read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the unanimous-consent request to have 
the amendment re-read? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
read the amendment. 

The Clerk re-read the amendment. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order. This bill does not deal 
with the paying of the salaries of mili- 
tary personnel. That comes under house- 
keeping and does not require authoriza- 
tion. This bill has nothing to do with 
that subject matter, and the amendment 
is subject to a point of order. That would 
come under the appropriation bill for 
housekeeping, for operation and mam- 
ten an c e 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. RYAN, I do not wish to take my 
time to answer a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. I believe the amendment 
clearly is in order. It is a provision which 
prohibits the use of funds in this bill to 
finance the use or the * deployment of 
American military forces in Cambodia. 
It is very clear what it does. Funds in 
this bill cannot be used to support U.S. 
military operations in Cambodia. If the 
Reid amendment was in order, then this 
is in order. Unfortunately, the House 
was deprived of an opportunity to have 
a vote on the Reid amendment, because 


of the adoption of the Findley substitute, 
and I believe this issue should be squarely 
before the House. 

Moreover, section 401 places no lim- 
itation upon the funds available, since 
the language of that section provides for 
authority “under this or any act in- 
volving the Armed Forces.” This con- 
trasts with Public Law 89-367, which 
section 401 amends, and which at least — 
although this is small solace — imposed 
a ceiling on expenditures. In the light of 
the vents of recent days, we should be 
restricting the President’s ability to en- 
gage the United States— directly and in- 
directly — in military conflict. And yet, 
section 401 by its open-ended funding, 
expands it. 

More wars must be avoided. Continued 
congressional default to executive dictate 
must be ended. We cannot persist in a 
manner of conducting our foreign and 
military affairs which tramples over the 
public’s and the Congress’ right to know. 
How many more Vietnams must be ex- 
perienced before we stop insistence on 
military involvement, the public and the 
Congress be damned? 

Over 41,000 dead American soldiers 
in Vietnam bear witness to the folly 
which follows when Congress fails to ex- 
ercise its responsibilities and when Con- 
gress is barred from information as to 
the military ventures the executive de- 
cides to undertake. 

It is not possible to discern from the 
language of section 401, or from the com- 
mittee hearings, just what the “support” 
authorized by that provision entails. The 
House is being asked to vote for an open- 
ended commitment the nature of which, 
the extent of which, and the conse- 
quences of which are obscure and dan- 
gerous. 

This obscurity is pointed out in the 
committee hearings. I would point to 
page 6922 of the hearings— House Armed 
Services Committee 91-53 — at which 
juncture the chairman of the commit- 
tee, in his colloquy with Secretary of De- 
fense Laird, referred to a letter received 
by the Secretary from 10 Members of the 
House requesting cost information with 
respect to our operations in Vietnam, 
Thailand, and Laos. 

That letter was sent in December 1969 
by myself and nine of my colleagues: 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. Burton of 
California, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Eckhardt, 
Mr. Edwards of California, Mr. Fraser, 
-Mr. Kastenmeier, Mr. Mikva, and Mr. 
Rosenthal. It asked, specifically, for in- 
formation regarding the cost of support- 
ing Thai troops in Vietnam; the cost of 
supporting a Filipino construction batal- 
lion in Vietnam; the cost of supporting 
South Korean troops in Vietnam; the 
cost of conducting U.S. military opera- 
tions in Laos; and the cost of operating 
U.S. military bases in Thailand. 

The committee hearings give no answer 
to these questions. In fact, on page 6923, 
the figures we requested are deleted. 
What is more, the Secretary of Defense, 
under the. signature of Mr. Richard G. 
Capen, Jr., Assistant to the Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, refused in his let- 
ters of February 20, and March 31, 1970, 
to give us this information, saying that 
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it had been furnished to the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

I do not accept the Secretary of De- 
fense’s view that, as Congressmen, we 
are not to be given information about the 
cos t — and thereby the extent of our in- 
volvement— in military ventures, I do 
not accept the implicit assumption made 
by the Secretary of Defense that we, as 
Congressmen charged with the responsi- 
bility to represent our constituencies, are 
to be denied information of the most 
basic and important concern to every 
American , .... 

I do not accept the view that a bill 
should be reported out of committee, 
and voted oh, which authorizes open- 
ended support for operations, the pres- 
ent future, and past costs of which we 
are not allowed to know. 

This type of conduct of our foreign 
and military affairs led us into Vietnam. 
It accounts for our involvement in a 
secret war in Laos. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
does not have any money in it for that 
purpose. This is a procurement bill and 
a research and development bill. It has 
no funds whatever to pay personnel for 
doing anything. 

The amendment is subject to a point 
of order, and I do make the point of 
order that it is not germane to the 
title or to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rostenkow- 
ski) . The Chair feels that this amend- 
ment attempts to bring into the legisla- 
tion something that is not germane, and 
therefore the Chair sustains the point 
of order against the amendment. 

The Clerk will report the second 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Ryan). 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RYAN 

r The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan : 

On page 5, strike out lines 5 through 
15, inclusive. 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment would strike from the bill section 
401. Section 401 is an open ended au- 
thorization for the funding under this 
act or any other act of the so-called local 
forces in Laos and Thailand and of Viet- 
namese and other free world forces in 
Vietnam. It is the widest authority pos- 
sible for the executive branch to continue 
doing what it has already done in Cam- 
bodia; that is, to arm and supply South 
Vietnamese troops to undertake to spread 
the entire conflict throughout Southeast 
Asia. It is an invitation to the Executive 
to arm and supply Thai force's and Lao- 
tian forces and to use them as mercen- 
aries throughout Indochina. 

Passage of the military procurement 
bill as it now stands— with section 401 
intaat— will be an implicit endorsement 
of the unauthorized, unilateral action 
take)i by the President last week. And 
it will constitute carte blanche for him 
to continue on his course of attempted 
military solution to problems which can 
only be resolved by political settlement. 

Moreover, the open-ended language of 
section 401 contrasts with Public Law 


89-367, which section 401 amends, and 
which at least — although this is small 
solace — imposed a ceiling on expendi- 
tures. In the light of the events of recent 
days, we should be restricting the Presi- 
dent’s ability to engage the United 
States— directly or indirectly— in mili- 
tary conflict. And yet, section 401 by 
its open-ended funding, expands it. 

More wars must be avoided. Conduct- 
ing foreign and military affairs by 
trampling over the public’s and the Con- 
gress’ right to know must end. How many 
more Vietnams must be experienced be- 
fore there is a change in the public and 
the Congress be damned policy? Over 
41,000 dead American soldiers in Viet- 
nam bear witness to the folly which fol- 
lows when Congress fails to exercise its 
responsibilities and when Congress is 
barred from information as to the mili- 
tary ventures the Executive decides to 
undertake. 

It is not possible to discern from the 
language df section 401, or from the com- 
mittee hearings, just what the “support” 
authorized by that provision entails. The 
House is being asked to vote for an open- 
ended commitment the nature of which, 
the extent of which and the conse- 
quences of which are obscure and dan- 
gerous. 

The obscurity is pointed out in the 
committee hearings. I would point to 
page 6922 of the hearings— House 
Armed Services Committee 91-53— at 
which juncture the chairman of the 
committee, in his colloquy with Secre- 
tary of Defense Laird, referred to a let- 
ter received by the Secretary from 10 
Members of the House requesting cost in- 
formation with respect to our operations 
in Vietnam, Thailand, and Laos. 

This letter was sent in December 1969, 
by myself and nine of my colleagues: Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. Burton of 
California, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Eckhardt, 
Mr. Edwards of California, Mr. Fraser, 
Mr. Kastenmeier, Mr. Mikva, and Mr. 
Rosenthal. It asked, specifically, for in- 
formation regarding the cost of support- 
ing Thai troops in Vietnam; the cost of, 
supporting a Filipino construction bat- 
allion in Vietnam; the cost of supporting 
South Korean troops in Vietnam; the 
cost of conducting U.S. military opera- 
tions in Laos ; and the cost of operating 
U.S. military bases in Thailand. 

The committee hearings give no an- 
swer to these questions. In fact, on page 
6923, the figures we requested are de- 
leted. What is more, the Secretary of De- 
fense, under the signature of Mr. Rich- 
ard G. Capen, Jr., Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Legislative Affairs, refused in 
his letters of February 20, and March 
31, 1970, to give us this information, 
saying that it had been furnished to the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

I do not accept the Secretary of De- 
fense’s view that, as Congressmen, we 
are not to be given information about 
the cost— and thereby the extent of our 
involvement — in military ventures. I do 
not accept the implicit assumption made 
by the Secretary of Defense that we, as 
Congressmen charged with the responsi- 
bility to represent our constituencies, are 
to be denied information of the most 


basic and important concern to every 
American 

I do not accept the view that a bill 
should be reported out .of committee, 
and voted on,^which authorizes open- 
ended “support” for operations, the pres- 
ent, future, and past costs, of which we 
are not allowed to know. 

This type of conduct of our foreign 
and military affairs led us to Vietnam. 

It accounts for our involvement in a se- 
cret war in Laos. It accounts for widen- 
ing the war into Cambodia. It makes the 
threat of an all-Indochina war very real. 

I want to make clear that my amend- 
ment is not meant as an attack on the 
administration’s Vietnamization policy, 
although I have expressed serious reser- 
vations about this policy. Deletion of 
section 401 in no way will impede the 
Vietnamization program. It will merely 
require the administration to request 
specific authorization for support of 
South Vietnamese forces— authority it 
should request specifically, so that the 
Congress may assess the premises of this 
policy, its successes, and Its failures. 

In addition, I would hope that, even 
if this amendment is defeated, the de- 
bate on it will mark the beginning of 
serious congressional scrutiny into the 
military policies which the executive 
branch is pursuing and contemplating, 
and an assertion of congressional con- 
trol. I believe that we can do no greater 
service to our country than to exercise 
the responsibilities so wisely given us by 
the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired on 
this amendment. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ryan) . 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the third amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Ryan). 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RYAN 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan: 

One page 6, after line 8, and a new section 
as follows : 

“Sec. 403. Prior to the award of any con- 
tract for goods or services by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Army, the Air Force, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, or any other 
Department or agency contracting for goods 
or services under this Act, approval shall be 
required from the United States Commission 
on Civil Rights that the contract to be award- 
ed is in comformance with Executive Orders 
11246 and 11375.” 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment requires, simply, that prior to the 
awarding of any contract under this act, 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
must approve it as being in conformity 
with Executive Order No. 11246, which 
prohibits discrimination on the part of 
all Federal contractors and requires that 
they take affirmative action to hire, em- 
ploy, and promote employees without 
regard to race, color, or national origin. 
It also provides that there be conformity 
with Executive Order No, 11375 which 
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expands coverage to discrimination on 
account of sex. 

The Defense Department has demon- 
strated that it is either unable or unwill- 
ing to enforce vigorously the equal op- 
portunity program. My amendment is 
necessary to place in the hands; of a 
committed agency the power to review 
all Defense Department contracts; prior 
to their award, to assure that the con- 
tractor is in compliance with the provi- 
sions of the President’s executive orders. 

The Department of Defense has juris- 
diction over the largest number of com- 
panies doing business with the Federal 
Government. It has been estimated that 
as many as three -fourths of all Federal 
supply and service contracts are with the 
Defense Department, which has some 
20,000 prime contractors and 100,000 
subcontractors. Assistant Secretary * of 
Defense Barry J. Shillito has pointed out 
that “some 5,300 cities and towns have 
at least one plant or company doing 
business with the armed services.” 

The bill before us today authorizes 
over, $20 billion for procurement by the 
military establishment. Almost all of this 
money will be funneled to contractors, 
tod through them, subcontractors, for 
the acquisition qf goods and services. 
Consequently, H.R. 17123 marks perhaps 
the mo'st significant piece of legislation 
in terms of its effect on the economy and 
On employment that this House consid- 
ers. Its significance for minority group 
members seeking employment opportu- 
nity is immeasurable, for it is they who 
have been most victimized in the past — 
and in the present— and it is they who 
must look to the Federal Government to 
require the equality of opportunity that 
so many employers deny them. 

To pass H.R. 17123 without making 
clear its importance in this regard is un- 
wise. To not assure that its significance 
is backed up by implementation of Ex- 
ecutive Order 11246 is unwarranted. To 
not particularly emphasize the chances 
for a breakthrough in employment op- 
portunity which this $20 billion au- 
thorization bill affords is unacceptable — 
especially in light of the Defense De- 
partment’s great potential for effecting 
equal opportunity in employment and its 
dismal record doing so thus far. 

I call particular attention to last, year’s 
dealings between the Defense Depart- 
ment and three textile firms — Dan River 
Mills, Burlington Industries, and J. P. 
Stevens Co. Despite the fact that in- 
vestigations by the Defense Supply 
Agency, the contracting component of 
the Defense Department, revealed that 
all three companies discriminated in hir- 
ing, promotion, and other practices, 
these companies were awarded defense 
contracts totaling $14 million. 

In each case, the requirement estab- 
lished by regulations issued by the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance that 
there bq specific, written commitments to 
correct compliance deficiencies was ig- 
nored. Deputy Defense Secretary Pack- 
ard. accepted., in their stead, oral as- 
surances. Not only did, this violate the 
OFCC regulations; the Office of Federal 
Contract' Compliapce was hot even con- 
copsqlted regarding the awarding of 
. these contracts, fh accepting these oral 


assurances. Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Packard overruled his own Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense of Civil 
Rights, Jack Moscowitz, who had recom- 
mended that the contracts be^ withheld 
on the ground that the three companies 
had failed to bar discrimination. What is 
more, Mr. Moscowitz had advised Deputy 
Secretary Packard of the necessity for 
written assurances beforehand. 

This action by the Department of De- 
fense clearly was in violation of Federal 
regulations, yet this fact did not deter 
the Department from proceeding. 

Again the Defense Department erred 
when, last year, the Department of the 
Navy awarded contracts totaling $128 
million to the Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. 
of Pascagoula, Miss., even though equal 
employment opportunity deficiencies had 
been documented, and no affirmative ac- 
tion plan existed. 

L. Howard Bennett, Acting Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, Cjvil Rights 
and Industrial Relations, acknowledged 
that the Navy had violated Defense De- 
partment’s own requirements. Mr. Ben- 
nett stated: 

(T)his contract was awarded by the Navy 
without completing our required pre-award 
compliance checK. on equal employment op- 
portunity matters. 

Once again, equal employment oppor- 
tunity deficiencies by a Defense Depart- 
ment contractor — Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Co. — were dis- 
covered just last month. This time, the 
Navy was the division of Defense con- 
tracting with a noncomplying company. 
While $700 million worth of new con- 
tracts were held up until Newport News 
adpoted an adequate affirmative action 
plan, the fact is that the Navy had more 
than $2 billion worth of contracts on- 
going at the time the Maritime Admin- 
istration uncovered the noncompliance, 
of which $500 million worth of work was 
not yet completed. So not only has the 
Defense Department shown itself inept 
in the preaward stages, it similarly has 
failed to enforce compliance during the 
course of contracts already awarded. 

Still another instance of, disregard for 
effectively and properly implementing 
Executive Order 11246 involves Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas Aircraft Corp., which 
has been awarded a contract to build 
the F-15 jet fighter, for which $370 mil- 
lion is included in H.R. 17123. The com- 
mittee report, on page 32, describes the 
F-15 aircraft as the “highest priority 
program in the Air Force today.” The 
eventual cost of this program could run 
as high as $7.7 billion. And yet, Air Force 
Secretary Robert C. Seamans, Jr. ac- 
knowledged that preaward contract pro- 
cedures were not followed to insure full 
compliance with equal opportunity 
standards. 

What is more, not only were the correct 
procedures not followed, but if they had 
been, they would have disclosed serious 
question that McDonnell-Douglas meets 
fair employment standards in hiring, 
promotion, and placement of personnel 
on a nondiscriminatory basis. Only 41 of 
the company’s 4,898 officials and manag- 
ers were black, and only 60 of its 6,700 
professionals were black. 


Subsequently, an equal employment 
opportunity agreement was reached be- 
tween the Defense Department and Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas. However, on February 
XI, Stuart C. Broad, a defense manpower 
official, asserted that the details of this 
agreement would not be disclosed, claim- 
ing they represented a “trade secret,” 
Thus, not only does the Defense Depart- 
ment enter into a multimillion -dollar 
contract with a company seriously sus- 
pect for noncompliance with Executive 
Order 11246, it further refuses to disclose 
to the public the measures to be taken to 
come into conformance. This secrecy is 
unjustifiable. It represents arbitrary ac- 
tion which clearly is not consonant with 
the Freedom of Information Act and 
which clearly ignores the rights and 
proper concerns of the very people dis- 
criminated against by the company. 

It is the height of hypocrisy to pro- 
vide $20 billion to buy missiles and air- 
craft and tanks for our armed services, 
when the hundreds of thousands of 
blacks, Puerto Ricans, Mexican Ameri- 
cans, and American Indians who serve 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force, and who will man this equip- 
ment, do not adequately receive the 
Federal Government’s protection in as- 
suring equal employment opportunity in 
those plants and facilities manufacturing 
this materiel. 

It is obvious that the Department of 
Defense cannot continue to be charged 
with responsibility for implementation 
of the equal employment opportunity 
program, and that the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance cannot alone mon- 
itor the Defense Department’s contract- 
ing activities. The optimum solution 
would be the creation of a new inde- 
pendent agency charged with the re- 
sponsibility for contract compliance and 
Federal employment, as well. Until such 
time as such an agency is created and 
to deal with the problem today, we can 
authorize the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights to monitor and approve all con- 
tracts of the Defense Department. It is 
essential that minority groups in this 
country no longer be ignored, short- 
changed, and denied their rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Ryan) . 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MORSE 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morse: 

Page 6, line 9, add the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 403. Each defense contract or grant 
entered into by the Department of Defense 
or any .military department thereof pursuant 
to this bill in excess of $1,000,000 shall con- 
tain provisions effective to require the con- 
tractor to define his capability for converting 
manpower, faciUties, and any other resources 
now used for specific military products or 
purposes to civilian uses,” 

(Mr. MORSE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment on behalf of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Bingham) , and my- 
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self, but in a very real sense X offer it in 
behalf of every Member of this House 
who has within his constituency any de- 
fense-related activity. We have seen the 
extent of the new trend in the last few 
years, initiated in part by this House last 
year under the distinguished leadership 
of the chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee and that of the 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, in reducing defense spending. The 
White House and the Department of De- 
fense have done a great deal in this re- 
gard, also. We have seen space spending 
going on a downward curve for the last 
5 years. In time this will mean that every 
single one of our districts will be ad- 
versely affected by the economic adjust- 
ments that are going to occur as a re- 
sult of this reduced defense and NASA 
spending. 

The Department of Defense recognizes 
the importance of the problem and has 
established within the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense an Office of Economic 
Adjustment. My amendment will merely 
require defense contractors to devote 
their talent and ingenuity to the prob- 
lems. I recognize that this is an exceed- 
ingly complicated subject and that it is 
unfair to ask this committee at this time 
to accept such a far-reaching proposal, 
but I already have had the privilege of 
discussing it with the chairman of the 
Armed Services_ Committee and the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee 
as well as with the general counsel of 
the committee, and I would hope we 
might have the assurance of that leader- 
ship that the Committee on, Armed Serv- 
- ices will consider at some later date in an 
orderly fashion what I deem to be a very 

vital subject. ,, 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 

gentleman yield? . , , , 

Mr. MORSE. I am happy to yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. RIVERS. We could not accept this 
amendment at this time because it would 
not be a proper part of this bill. It will 
require some study, and the gentleman 
does have my assurance that we will look 
into it, because it may have something 
that we ought to consider, if the gentle-, 
man will withdraw his amendment. Even 
if he does not, we will still look into it. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the gentleman 
for that assurance. 

I now yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Bingham) . 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to be associated with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts on this amend- 
ment. It is a matter of tremendous Im- 
portance to industries today in consid- 
eration of how they will convert. It will 
not be too long, we hope, before this 
ghastly war is over. There are many in- 
dustries that are faced with this prob- 
lem. It requires planning ahead, and this 
is a .constructive approach to it. I hope 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed. Service will see to it that we get 
real consideration of this proposal. 

-Mr. RYAN, Mr. Chairman, I welcome 
and support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Morse) . This amendment, adding a new 
section to title IV of the military pro- 
curement' bill, H .ft. 17123, provides that 


any contract in excess of $1 million 
awarded pursuant to this bill must con- 
tain provisions which yould require the 
contractor to define his capability to 
convert his manpower and facilities from 
military to civilian uses. 

All too tragically, events of recent days 
make the time when defense plants will 
be able to convert to civilian production 
all the more remote. However, if Con- 
gress will exercise its authority and cease 
its abdication to the executive, we may 
well hasten the day when production 
of bombers and missiles and tanks 


ceases. it ,, 

This amendment serves the worthy 
end of assuring that peace will not pro- 
duce economic dislocation. It is derived 
from H.R. 8043, which I cosponsored, 
and which creates a National Economic 
Conversion Commission. At the time of 
introduction of that bill, I noted on the 
floor my support for it, and my particu- 
lar pleasure in the bipartisan support for 
it’, inasmuch as it virtually duplicated 
H R 647, which I had introduced on the 
first day of the 91st session of Congress. 

The need for such a Commission, and 
such planning as this amendment re- 
quires, has been apparent for a long time. 

I first introduced legislation to create 
an Economic Conversion Commission 
during the 88th Congress. At that time, 

I and Senator George McGovern, who 
sponsored the bill in the Senate, hoped 
that military spending would be de- 
creased sharply, and we recognized the 
need for conversion planning. Unfortu- 
nately, our hope was dashed by the Viet- 
nam war. However, I have reintroduced 
identical legislation in every Congress 
since then. 

I urge that the House support this 
amendment, and, thereby, in part, at 
least, affirm its comitment to assure a 
prompt end to the tragic conflict in 
Vietnam and conversion of the military 
industrial complex to peaceful uses. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Lowenstein) . 

AMENDMENT OFFFERED BY MR. LOWENSTEIN 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered, by Mr. Lowenstein: 
Page 6, following line 8 the following new 
section : 

“Sec. 403. No part of the funds authorized 
to be appropriated pursuant to the Act shall 
be used to finance American military oper- 
ations in Laos, Thailand, or Cambodia.” 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. . 

Mr. BRAY. This is the same as the 
Ryan amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York wish to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Yes. 


If this amendment is out of order, so 
is the Reid amendment. This is simply 
the Reid amendment expanded a bit on 
the use of ground combat troops for op- 
erations. Mr. Ryan did not include Laos 
and Thailand, which are in fact covered 
in this bill, but Cambodia is not. So I 
cannot see how this is out of order unless 
the whole debate we have had today has 
been out of order. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. RIVERS. Supplementing what the 
distinguished minority member of the 
committee has said, the gentleman’s 
amendment bears on matters that come 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Appropriations. This bill is primarily 
a procurement bill and a research and 
development bill. It has nothing to do 
with the subject matter that the gen- 
tleman from New York seeks to insert. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I have be- 
fore me the Ryan amendment. It is ex- 
actly the same as the Ryan amendment, 
which has already been ruled out, except 
that it adds La os and Cambodia. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. No. It also makes 
a change in American military opera- 
tions and substitutes the word “forces,” 
which comports with the Reid amend- 
ment. I do not see how the Reid amend- 
ment could be in order and this out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

Based upon the ruling previously made 
by the Chair on the Ryan amendment, 
the Chair finds that this is procurement 
legislation and holds the amendment not 
germane and sustains the point of ordei. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Lowenstein) be 
permitted to speak in behalf of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr LOWENSTEIN addressed the 
Committee. His remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Extensions of Remarks.] 
Mr SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

(Mr. SMITH of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
have not spoken on this bill but I have 
heard a lot of emotional speeches this 
afternoon one way or the other with 
several saying the same thing two or 
three times. It seems to me that in the 
background a lot of members were 
thinking about the young people on the 
college campuses who are vocal against 
any action in Asia. We have an obliga- 
tion to represent those young people on 
the college campuses who do not want to 
go to Vietnam, but we also have an obli- 
gation to represent the boys who are now 
in Vietnam. They are not so visible be- 
cause they could not crawl out of those 
foxholes and come over here and sit in 
the gallery and watch the proceeding. 
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What about the boys in Vietnam? 
What do they want? If one goes to 
Walter Reed Hospital and talk to some 
of those injured soldiers who have re- 
turned and they will tell you in a minute 
that they do not want any sanctuaries. 
If a member is representing the desire 
of the boys in Vietnam, he cannot be 
for sanctuaries from which they can 
shell our men. 

The Fi’esident has declared that 150,- 
000 combat troops will be withdrawn 
from Vietnam within 1 year and this 
would largely leave supply personnel. If 
it is true that the North Vietnamese have 
responded by increasing their military 
offensive ability in the sanctuaries near 
where our last troops to leave would be 
located, then it would, of course, be pure 
suicide to withdraw the combat troops 
while the ability to destroy our remain- 
ing troops had been increased. If the 
President's claim of larg£ military activ- 
ity and capacity in the nearby sanctu- 
aries proves to be true, then the only way 
to pull out the combat troops faster with- 
out the risk of losing tens of thousands 
of Americans in another Dunkirk would 
be to capture and eliminate the large 
supply of military hardware the North 
Vietnamese would be using. Whether the 
President is right or wrong depends on 
the quality of his intelligence reports and 
is not known now by anyone and will not 
be for several days or a few weeks. If it 
turns out that there really is no large 
military capability which is being in- 
creased, then it Mil prove to be a mis- 
take to have gone after the sanctuaries. 
On the other hand, if large caches of 
military equipment are Captured and 
great military capability is eliminated, 
there Is no way to estimate how many 
American lives will have been protected 
and saved as a result. Those of us in 
Congress are responsible for representing 
the boys that are exposed in Vietnam 
as well as those who do 'not want to go 
or to support our Southeast Asian alli- 
ances. - •' 

As I have stated on several occasions 
during the past 5 years, when American 
boys are left in a vulnerable position near 
a sanctuary where the people they are 
fighting have the complete discretion as 
to when to strike and pull back, it is 
bound to result in loss of life for Ameri- 
can boys. In this respect, I still think we 
should either take such action as will re- 
duce our losses pending Vietnamization 
or else get out faster — one of the two. 

Tlie men in Vietnam have wanted the 
sanctuaries taken care of for the past 4 
or 5 years. They want something done 
about it. 

Blit, to come back to the boys who do 
not want to go to Vietnam — and that is 
almost all except the 2 million who have 
not been there, with them there is a 
different situation. 

But what about them? At the root of 
their problem is the draft law. In 1967, 
* the President wanted to do something 
about the draft law to make it more fair. 
What did the Congress do? This House 
and jthe Congress prohibited him from 
remodelinif the draft law so that it would 
be more fair. 

I think that if you want to do some- 
thing that goes to the root of the problem 


on our college campuses, then remodel 
the draft law. 

So I say there are two things that are 
needed more or more quickly than this 
hardware bill. One of them is to increase 
the benefits of those boys in those fox- 
holes. Too many people don't really ap- 
preciate their contribution to our coun- 
try and I think they deserve more atten- 
tion. That will treat them more fairly 
and encourage some additional volun- 
teering. 

The other high priority bill that I think 
we should do something about is amend- 
ments to the draft law. And this military 
hardware bill is of a much lower priority 
than either one of those. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman' will yield, what is the change 
that the gentleman is suggesting that 
should be made to the draft law? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I would largely 
agree with the President in his pro- 
posals on amending the draft law to do 
away with having second-class citizens 
so far as deferment is concerned. We 
have provided deferments to young men 
who are in college with no obligation to 
go to service and those who do not go to 
college are not deferred. Even more im- 
portant is delaying the decision as to 
which one out of three or four will be 
called. Those who are on the college cam- 
puses do not know which one of them 
will have to go and cannot make plans 
for the next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. RIVERS. The complaint of the 
gentleman, then, is that there should be 
no college deferments? That is the only 
thing the President cannot do. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is the core 
of the problem, because you have col- 
lege deferments that are not related to 
the convenience or benefit of the services. 

Mr. RIVERS. I have already intro- 
duced a bill — I am not committing my- 
self to it^-I am not committing myself — - 
but I have already introduced a bill, just 
like the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Hebert), introduced a lottery bill, to 
remedy the draft law, but it did not do 
what some people said it would do. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The thing that I 
am disappointed in is that a partial 
draft remodeling bill was passed last year 
with an indication that there would be 
further consideration of amendments and 
yet we have not remodeled the draft law 
yet I think it is time that we get some- 
thing done so far as remodeling the 
draft law is concerned and that 1s more 
important than an authorization bill for 
hardware. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Dennis) . 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog - 
nies the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Fraser) . 

(Mr. FRASER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand that there will be a motion to re- 
commit made, as is customary with bills 
of this kind and, as is customary with 
this bill it is likely that we are to be faced 
with what can only be called a shell 


game. That is, we are not going to be 
sure what the motion to recommit will 
be until we actually hear it. 

I want to indicate to the committee 
that it will be the intention of some of 
us to vote down the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. The pur- 
pose of voting down the previous ques- 
tion will be to permit a rollcall vote on 
an amendment of real importance. I un- 
derstand that the proposed amendment 
will be to insert the Leggett version of the 
restraints on the use of funds to support 
combat forces in Cambodia, and in other 
countries. 

So that a vote against the previous 
question will indicate a willingness by 
House Members to be recorded on the 
Leggett amendment, A vote against the 
previous question is in effect a vote for 
the Leggett amendment. Only by voting 
down the previous question can the 
House have a rollcall vote on the Leg- 
gett amendment. 

I would hope that the Members would 
be willing to vote down the previous 
question because it is time, I think, that 
the House have a chance to go on record 
with respect to the expansion of the war 
in Indo-China and Congress responsi- 
bility for this war. In order that Mem- 
bers may know the provisions of the 
amendment to the recommital that will 
be offered if the previous question is 
voted down, I include here the text of 
the Leggett amendment: 

In line with the expressed intention of the 
President of the United States, none of the 
funds authorized by this act, shall be used 
to finance the introduction of American 
ground combat troops into Laos, Thailand, 
or Cambodia without the prior consent of 
the Congress. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I might say to the 
gentleman — and I am not the one who 
is going to offer the motion to recom- 
mit — but I understand it calls for a 
rather substantial cut in the authoriza- 
tion, and for that purpose I do not be- 
lieve it is kind or proper that any of us 
should question the author of the mo- 
tion to recommit — that it might be 
something other than what he thinks it 
- is, because this will be a rather substan- 
tial amendment in the reduction of the 
authorization. 

Mr. FRASER. Could the gentleman 
tell us what the motion to recommit 
will be? 

Mr. ARENDS. No. I have seen the mo- 
tion to recommit, but I cannot actually 
quote it. I think it is at the desk. 

Mr. FRASER. I would just point out 
that this unavailability of the text of the 
motion to recommit illustrates the prob- 
lem we are faced with. 

Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman can 
hear it as it is read. 

Mr. FRASER. We will all hear it as it 
is read, without having it explained, and 
with no debate on the motion as is cus- 
tomary. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PIKE. My understanding is that a 
motion to recommit will be offered by a 
member of the committee minority who 
voted for the bill in the committee and 
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who has other wise indicated that he 
supports the bill arid who will now, in 
order to qualify himself for a token re- 
eommital, state that he is opposed to 
the .bill, 

Mr. FRASER. That will parallel the 
situation last year faced by those desir- 
ing a dear vote on an issue of real im- 
portance, as I recall, 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman. 

(Mr. OTTINGER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

[Mr. OTTINGER addressed the Com- 
mittee. His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Extensions of Remarks.] 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will. the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I wonder if 1 could 
propound a question to the distinguished 
minority whip who indicates that he has 
familiarized himself with the motion to 
recommit, but apparently does not re- 
call the exact text. 

Does the gentleman recall whether or 
not mentioned in the motion to recom- 
mit was the ABM or the B-l or naval 
shipbuilding or things like that? 

Mr. ARENpS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may answer 
the gentleman. 

■Mr, FRASER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ARENDS. In a hurried reading 
of the motion to recommit, I think it has 
to do with research and development 
entirely, and has to do with the overall 
reduction in research and development, 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COLLIER 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Collier). 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr. Collier: 

On page 6, after line 8, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 403. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
report to Congress as soon as practicable 
with respect to the economic feasibility of 
the deactivation of the facilities of the 
Forest Park Naval Ordnance Station, Illi- 
nois; and until such tinie as such report is 
made and the Congress takes action there- 
on, none of the funds authorized to he ap- 
propriated under this Act may he used for 
the procurement of those weapons or re- 
lated goods or services which, but for a 
decision by the Secretary of Defense to de- 
activate the Forest Park Naval Ordnance 
Station, would have been procured at such 
Station during the fiscal year 1971." 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is subject to a point of 
order. I think the gentleman will agree 
with me on that. This is not a construc- 
tion bill. 

Mr. Chairman, .1 reserve the point of 
order so ^ that the gentleman can speak 
to his aihendment, 

Mjr. COLLIER* Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from South Carolina. I 
shall be very brief in explaining the rea- 
son for my introduction of this amend- 
ment. 


When the Department of Defense 
ordered a series of cutbacks in various 
defense facilities in March, one of them 
was a transfer of the activities of the 
Forest Park Naval Ordnance Plant which 
is in my district. 

Mr. Chairman, in announcing the pro- 
posed disestablishment of that facility, 
the Department indicated that the sav- 
ings involved would be approximately 
$4,200 a year and the cost of moving 
would be in the neighborhood of $10.1 
million. 

However, an in-depth study of what 
was really involved there indicated the 
Department of Defense was completely 
inaccurate in its figures. In fact, I con- 
tend the figures are pathetically incor- 
rect. After a series of ^hearings changes 
were made by the Department of Defense 
in their original figures. 

The fact of the matter is that this 
move will not— and I will stand on this 
and on a study by the General Account- 
ing Office — that instead of saving money, 
the proposed action will cost several mil- 
lion dollars. I want the House to know 
that a subcommittee on which the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. Charles H. Wilson) serves made a 
trip out there. I feel sure the committee 
and staff members were favorably im- 
pressed with the case we made. 

I think this amendment should be 
adopted. All we are saying is this — let us 
have a study of the figures. Let the 
General Accounting Office decide If we 
are right or the Department of Defense 
is right. We will abide by the GAO de- 
cision. 

If I am wrong, or if the General Ac- 
counting Office says we are wrong, then 
there will be no further argument. Could 
anything be fairer? 

Let me now yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Charles H. Wil- 
son) , member of the subcommittee that 
visited the plant at Forest Park and had 
occasion to study this matter. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I was in Forest Park 
and I want to tell you I was extremely 
impressed with the case that was made 
concerning this. I think many errors 
were made by the department in con- 
nection with the closing of Forest Park 
station. I think we have an extremely 
sound case here and it is a just case, 
whether it is in this bill or wherever it is. 

I can assure the gentleman that dur- 
ing the course of our hearings on the 
military construction bill, we intend to 
go completely into this matter and find 
out about all the duplications that are 
apparently in evidence, and find out just 
why this is. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thank the gentleman. 
I say the Department of Defense is 100 
percent wrong in its estimate, and I will 
stand on that, 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is subject to a point of order. 
While it would be in order on a military 
construction bill, it has nothing to do 
with the bill now under consideration. 

[Mr. ERLENBORN addressed the 
Committee. His remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Extensions of Remarks.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. The Chair feels that the amend- 
ment deals with procurement of weap- 
ons, that the amendment is germane to 
the legislation, and therefore overrules 
the point of order . 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Collier) . 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Collier) there 
were — ayes 26, noes 46. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Wright) . 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Are there amendments 
pending at the Clerk’s desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is one pending 
amendment. 

Mr. WRIGHT. May I inquire further 
as to who will offer that amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr, Whalen) has an amendment 
pending, but he has already used his time. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Thompson), 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Anderson) . 

(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Whalen) . This amendment is identical 
to the one I offered last year to the mili- 
tary procurement bill, and as you will 
recall, it narrowly lost on a teller vote of 
100 to 97. A similar amendment, the so- 
called Schweiker amendment, did pass 
in the other body last year. 

Let me again point out that there is 
little that is new in this amendment. The 
quarterly status reports on major acqui- 
sition programs and the complementary 
GAO audits have been operational for 
about a year now. On page 10 of the 
Armed Services Committee report on this 
bill, the statement is made, and I quote : 

The Committee on Armed Services has 
long been concerned with getting more ade- 
quate information on military programs and 
on bringing Congress more fully Into the 
defense decision-making process. 

The report goes on to say, and again 
I quote : 

A principal tool available to the Commit- 
tee in striving for a better fix on weapons 
programs is the Selected Acquisition Report, 
or SAR. The SAR is a summary, recurring 
report, designed to retain consistent cost, 
schedule, and performance data for com- 
parison with subsequent estimates. 

I want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the Committee on Armed Services 
for fully utilizing the Selected Acquisi- 
tion Report and for apprising us of its 
value in their committee report on this 
bill. I also want to commend the com- 
mittee on its candor in spelling out the 
difficulties it has had in obtaining a full 
SAR report from the Department of De- 
fense and obtaining it on time. Quoting 
from page 10 of the Committee report: 
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■ Tb? manner In .which these SAR's are pre- 
seated to the Committee, however, leaves 
much to be desired. The Department of De- 
fense has sometimes arbitrarily eliminated 
statistical information or otherwise altered 
the material submitted to the Committee, 
une Committee has had examples of items 
blocked out of SAR’s although the careless 
censor has not bothered to renumber follow- 
ing pages. 
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And again on page 11 of the committee 
report: 

This kind of statistical footwork serves no 
purpose other than to confuse the issue and 
can only lead to the suspicion that attempts 
are being made to coyer. up the facts. 

At the bottom of page 11 we find an- 
other very telling statement : 

The Committee is likewise disturbed by 
the timeliness with which these SAR’s are 
submitted to the Committee by the De- 
partment of Defense. In many cases the 
Committee has not received the SAR’s of Pro- 
gram Status Reports based on the SAR’s 
until as much as three months after the 
close of the reporting period. This greatly 
lessens their effectiveness to the Committee 
particularly during the period when the 
annual authorization is being considered, 

Mr /Chairman, it seems to me that the 
{committee report makes an excellent 
eftse for the adoption of this amendment 
which would require by law that these 
quarterly status reports be submitted in 
(full and on time for the benefit of the 
entire Congress. As it now stands, there 
is no such pressure on the Department 
of Defense to fully comply with both the 
, letter and spirit of the reporting system 
And as the committee report amply dem- 
onstrates, the^ Department of Defense 
has been lax in fully cooperating with 
the Congress on this score. 

I do not think there is any longer any 
question as to the need for these quar- 
terly status reports or their value. We 
recognize that if we are to prevent the 
recurrence of huge cost overruns which 
have plagued past programs, we must 
have an ongoing review of these pro- 
grams, we must have an ongoing re- 
view of these programs and comparative 
estimates of changing costs, perform- 
ance, and schedule slippages. We must be 
equipped with an early warning device 
which will alert us to any deviations from 
the original plans and estimates so that 
we can nip them in the bud. 

The only objection which might be 
raised against making this reporting 
system a matter of law is that it will not 
allow for sufficient flexibility in making 
changes in the reporting system Let me 
point out that such a fear is unwarranted 
because this amendment both encour- 
ages and requires an ongoing review of 
the reporting system with a view to 
improving it. This amendment in no way 
prescribes in detail the form and con- 
tent of the reporting system other than 
to require the inclusion of current in- 
formation on cost, performance, and 
schedule. It gives authority to the See- 
retary of Defense In cooperation with 

Comptrollcr^Deneral to develop the 
porting system; and furthermore, it 
requires mat the Comptroller General to 
report to the Congress at least once a 
year on the adequacy of the reporting 
system along with recommendations for 
its improvement. 


Another flexible feature of this amend- 
ment is that it does not prescribe cri- 
teria for which major acquisition pro- 
grams shall be reported on. This is left 
once again to the Secretary of Defense 
in consultation with the Comptroller 
General and the chairmen of the com- 
mittees concerned. And so, Mr. Chair- 
man, this law has a great deal of built-in 
flexibility while at the same time insur- 
ing that we do receive full and accurate 
status reports on time. 

As I said last year, I think this amend- 
ment offers the only fiscally sound ap- 
proach to dealing with the problems of 
procurement which we have encoun- 
tered. We owe this both to ourselves and 
the American taxpayer who deserves a 
dollar’s worth of defense for every tax 
dollar allocated for defense. I strongly 
urge the adoption of this amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHALEN. What is the status of 
tne one pending amendment? Will there 
be a vote on that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHALEN 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr. Whalen: On 

fonowfng 1 - mmediately aft€r Hne 8 add the 

V DEFENSE INFORMATION AND 
AUDITING OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 

^h«fi E Vn 601 / The De P artme *it of Defense 
ball keep Congress fully and currently in- 
fbrmed with respect to all of the Depart- 
ments activities. Any Government agency 
shall furnish any information requested bv 
Congress with respect to the activities or 
responsibilities of that agency in the field 
of national security.” eia 

“Sec. 502. (a) After January 1, 1971 the 

fiTthi’f 7 Defense (hereafter referred to 
in this section as the ‘Secretary’) in co- 
operation with the Comptroller General of 
the United States (hereafter referred to in 
Siu S f ti0 , n as the fCom Pf roller General’), 
anmli ^ ° P a re P ortIn g system for major 
acquisition programs managed by the De- 

° f any department ^or 

S thereof, or any armed service of the 
United States, for the development or pro- 

an V weapons system or other 
need of the United States. 

Ti ? e Secreta ry shall cause a review 
to be made of each major acquisition pro- 
gram as specified in subsection (a) during 
each period of three calendar months and 
shall make a finding with respect to each 
such contract as to — 

estimates at the time of the 
original plan as to the total cost of the 
program, with separate estimates for (A) re- 

testin S' a ”<* engineer- 
ing, and (B) production; 

estimates of cost for comple- 

revievr ^ pr0gram up t0 tha time of the 

“(3) the reasons for . any significant rise 
or decline from prior cost estimates; 

“(4) the options available for additional 
procurement, whether the department or 
agency concerned Intends to exercise such 
options and the expected cost of exercising 
such options; 6 

“(5) significant milestone events associ- 
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ated with the acquisition and operational 
deployment of the weapon system or item as 
contained in the plan initially approved, 
actual or estimated dates for accomplishment 
of such milestones, and the reasons for any 
significant variances therein; 

“(6) the estimates as to performance cap- 
abilities of the subject matter of the pro- 
gram, and the reasons for any significant 
actual or estimated variances therein com- 
pared to the performance capabilities called 
for under the original plan and as currently 
approved; and 

“(7) such other information as the Secre- 
tary shall determine to be pertinent in the 
evaluation of costs incurred and expected to 
be incurred and the effectiveness of perform- 
ance achieved and anticipated under the 
program. 

“(c) The Secretary after consultation with 
the Comptroller General and with the chair- 
man of the Committees on Armed Services 
and the Committees on Appropriations of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall prescribe criteria for the determination 
of major acquistion programs under sub- 
section (a) . 

“(d) The Secretary shall transmit quar- 
terly to the Congress and to the Committees 
on Armed Services and the Committees on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives reports made pursuant to 
subsection (b), which shall include a full 
and complete statement of the findings made 
as a result of each program review. 

“(e) The Comptroller General shall, 
through test checks, and other means, make 
an independent audit of the reporting sys- 
tem developed by the Secretary and shall 
furnish to the Congress and to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services and the Committees 
on Appropriations not less than once each 
year a report as to the adequacy of the re- 
porting system, and any recommended 
improvements. 

“(f) The Comptroller General shall make 
independent audits of major acquisition pro- 
grams and related contracts where, in his 
opinion, the costs incurred and to be in- 
curred, the delivery schedules, and the effec- 
tiveness of performance achieved and antic- 
ipated are such as to warrant such audits 
and he shall report his findings to the Con- 
gress and to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices and the Committees on Appropriations 
of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. * 

•u ,1?^ Procuring agencies and contractors 
holding contracts selected by the Comptrol- 
ler General for audit under subsection (f) 
shall file with the General Accounting Office 
such data, in such form and detail as may 
be prescribed by the Comptroller General, as 
the Comptroller General deems necessary or 
appropriate to assist him in carrying out his 
audits. The Comptroller General and any au- 
thorized representative of the General Ac- 
counting Office is entitled, until three years 
after final payment under the contract or 
subcontract as the case may be, by subpena, 
Inspection, authorization, or otherwise, to 
audit, obtain such information from, make 
such inspection and copies of, the books 
records, and other writings of the procuring 
agency, the contractor, and subcontractors, 
and to take the sworn statement of any con- 
tractor or subcontractor or officer or em- 
ployee of any contractor or subcontractor, 
as may be necessary or appropriate in the 
discretion of the Comptroller General, re- 
lating to contracts selected for audit. 

“(h) The United States district court for 
any district in which the contractor or sub- 
contractor or his officer or employee is found 
or resides or in which the contractor or sub- 
contractor transacts business shall have jur- 
isdiction to issue an order requiring such 
contractor, subcontractor, officer, or employ- 
ee to furnish such information, or to permit 
the inspection and copying of such records, 
as may be requested by the Comptroller Gen- 
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eral -under this section. Any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished by 
such court as a contempt thereof. ' 

“(i) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be required to 
carry out this section.” 

Mr. WHALEN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this is a 
lengthy amendment, the so-called audit- 
ing amendment adopted by the Senate 
last year and which lost by three votes in 
our committee, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the Record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HUNT. I object. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUNT (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I intend 
to support the Leggett amendment but 
I do so, in all honesty, with some degree 
of reservation and reluctance. 

I say this because I have long been of 
the view that the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces, 
must have flexibility in the conduct of 
military operations and that, in many 
instances, this might preclude prior con- 
gressional approval for specific strategic 
moves. 

Today, I am persuaded to supix>rt an 
amendment which would limit presiden- 
tial flexibility by requiring the prior con- 
sent of Congress before commiting Amer- 
ican group combat troops into Laos, 
Thailand, or Cambodia. I am persuaded 
for two overriding reasons. First, our po- 
litical objectives in South Vietnam, from 
the very beginning, have centered on 
securing that country from outside ag- 
gression. It was never contemplated, to 
the best of my knowledge, that American 
combat forces would be employM out- 
side of South Vietnam in order to achieve 
security within its borders. 

What we have witnessed in recent 
days has been an overt escalation of the 
Vietnam conflict by the President, pur- 
suant to his authority as Commander 
In Chief. We know that the Cambodian 
adventure was decided upon without 
consultation of the Congress and we 
learn that the decision represented a re- 
jection of the caution urged by Secre- 
tary of State Rogers and Defense Secre- 
tary Laird in favor of the greater lati- 
tude which the military has sought since 
our involvement began. 

As I have stated before,, in my view it 
is imprudent and dangerous in the ex- 
treme to mortgage our political aims 
and objectives — which go far beyond 
troop withdrawals — to the risks and 
miscalculations which of necessity at- 
tend further military operations. It is 
the worst of poor judgment to do so 
when the. entire chapter in Vietnam has 
been punctuated by military estimates 
and actions which have proved disas- 
trously inaccurate, costly^ and unpro- 
ductive. 

My second reason for supporting the 
pending amendment is my strong con- 
viction that the Nation needs and merits 
some degree of positive assurance that 


the ill-advised adventure into Cambodia 
does not represent permanent abandon- 
ment of the policy of deescalation to 
which the Nation previously had been 
committed. Under the circumstances, 
unhappily, the Congress is now the only 
branch of Government which can act 
promptly and decisively to provide this 
assurance. Unless it does so, we can only 
expect exacerbation of the forces that 
are dividing the people and result in the 
kind of tragedy that took place at Kent 
State University earlier this week. 

So the Congress really has no alterna- 
tive, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, but 
to assume responsibility — responsibility 
which in large measure has been for- 
feited by the White House. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
House has. to act as a voice of the people 
and to act responsibly in the face of the 
situation that now exists. 

I was surprised and concerned by the 
news that American combat forces were 
involved in operations in Cambodia, I 
regret that the President found it neces- 
sary to take this step to protect American 
forces. 

I do not want the war widened. I do 
want the withdrawal of American troops 
to continue. 

Now that the action against the sanc- 
tuaries has ( been taken, I hope it will suc- 
ceed and obtain its objectives. Nothing 
should be done to endanger American 
forces and risk our fighting men’s lives. 
Congress should make clear it wants such 
operations to be limited in time and 
scope, and I will speak and vote accord- 
ingly. Our efforts should be renewed to 
open an international conference to get 
a negotiated agreement on Southeast 
Asia. 

We need unity, Mr. Chairman, if we are 
to achieve peace, not only now in South- 
east Asia, but in the years to come all 
over the world. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
decided not to offer an amendment I 
intended to introduce today calling for 
termination of military aid to Arab 
countries and requesting the President 
to negotiate the sale of jet aircraft to 
Israel. The military procurement au- 
thorization bill, I am advised, is not the 
appropriate legislative vehicle for such 
an amendment since it does not author- 
ize such military aid and the amendment 
would be subject to a point of order. 

To those of my colleagues who in- 
tended to support my amendment today, 
I would like to point out that I have in- 
troduced a bill, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 556, with 23 cosponsors, that is 
essentially identical to my amendment, 
and I welcome additional cosponsors in 
the hope that further action on this im- 
portant subject may be taken. 

I want to thank all of those who of- 
fered to support my amendment and 
particularly my friend and colleague. 
Jack Brinkley, Democrat, of Georgia, 
who worked hard to obtain support for it. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, in 
listening to the debate on the Reid -Leg- 
gett amendment it would appear that 
some feel that this type of limitation is 
wrong, and is something new. I wish to 
point out that this Congress in the last 
session passed limitation on military ac- 


tion and th$t action was fully indorsed 
by the President. In the Defense appro- 
priation bill of last year we wrote into 
that law that no ground forces could be 
used in Laos and Thailand and this 
country had previous commitments to 
both these countries. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
ported the amendments of our distin- 
guished colleagues from California and 
New York, because the administration’s 
decision last week to widen the war was 
disappointing and ominous. This is 
hardly the appropriate time in history 
to discuss how we got involved in South- 
east Asia. We are there and the time is 
past for us to come home, to sail east, not 
march west. 

There is a mistaken view in some 
quarters that the war protestors are all 
young, hairy, wildeyed, self -publicists 
interested in using the war as the club 
to fell the giant America. I submit that 
this is not the case. As a Congressman, 
I read my mail very closely and my view 
is that all America, including middle 
America and the silent majority finally 
is exhausted with this year. 

Let me read on of those letters: 

I am one of the Silent Majority. But it is 
with a sickened heart that I want to scream 
my outraged protest at President Nixon’s 
high-handed commitment of American 
troop® to Cambodia. 

We are a government of the people, with 
Congress to act out our wishes, yet this 
one man has seen fit to override Congres- 
sional feelings by escalating this senseless, 
futile, murderous war into Cambodia. 

Please stop this tragedy — stop killing our 
boys. End this nightmare. 

I think the decision to march into 
Cambodia was mistaken because of the 
presumptions which went into the mak- 
ing of that decision. It was obviously 
presumed that if American forces 
cleaned out these Communist sanctu- 
aries, South Vietnam, particularly the 
Saigon area, would be safe from new 
attacks. Well we seem not to learn. 
Guerrillas do not wait for their larger, 
better equipped foe to confront them. 
They flee as have the Vietcorig and North 
Vietnamese from Parrot’s Beak and 
Fishhook. And they wait. 

When we leave, they will filter back 
into these sanctuaries and the American 
deaths incurred there will be futile. Or 
else, we can chase the enemy to the 
Gulf of Siam only to find ourselves 
bogged down in Cambodia and Laos as 
badly as we have been in Vietnam. 

How many times have we occupied a 
valley or a ridge in Vietnam, cleared it 
of the enemy, and then withdrawn, only 
to find that in a matter of weeks or 
months, the enemy had returned? 

It has been reported in some quar- 
ters that the Cambodian action was 
prompted by this administration’s de- 
sire to make Hanoi talk sense at the 
peace table in Paris. I answer that the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese will 
never come to terms in Paris until they 
realize that it is not the American pres- 
ence in Indochina that keeps them from 
their goals, but the strength of the local 
governments in Saigon and Phnom Penh. 

There will never be peace in Indo- 
china until we leave. And there pnly will 
be meaningful negotiations when Hanoi 
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realizes that Sai$ 9 n can defend itself 
without American help. Widening the 
war does not serve that purpose. 

The President’s decision also raises a 
serious question about the balance of 
powers invested in the three branches of 
our Government. 

Article I, section 8, of our Constitu- 
tion declares : 

The Congress shall have the power to de- 
clare war ... to raise and support armies . . . 
to provide and maintain a Navy. 

J These are the so-called war powers of 
the Constitution. The President’s action 
has raised this serious constitutional 
question. His failure to consult the Con- 
gress, the people’s branch of our Govern- 
ment, before taking such a fateful step, 
compounds the risk to our constitutional 
form of government. 

It has been written that there is no 
such thing as a good war or a bad peace. 
As with many aphorisms, this iis hard to 
argue with even though history demon- 
strates that it has not always been true. 
But in the case of Southeast Asia, I 
think it is true. We canot help those who 
cannot or will not help themselves. We 
Can not find peace by pursuing war. We 
keep seeing light at the end of the Viet- 
namese tunnel, only to discover the tun- 
nel is longer than we thought. We cannot 
end the bloodshed and the cost, by spill- 
ing more blood and spending more dol- 
lars. Finally, we can not get on with the 
job at home, while we are mired down 
in an endless war overseas. 

We must conclude that America’s es- 
sential interests and security are not at 
all at stake in Southeast Asia. Even if a 
military victory were possible — and it is 
probably not — what would we have 
gained. A weak government in Saigon or 
an unpopular government in Cambodia 
would, after we departed, not stand long 
even if, as some have urged, we bombed 
North Vietnam back into the stone age. 
We are spending an estimated $30 billion 
a year in Southeast Asia and the public 
schools of Philadelphia may not open 
this fall because of a deficit, variously 
estimated at between $30 and $50 million. 
We are spending fewer than $4 billion in 
Federal dollars on education this year. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. The 
schoolchildren of America are becoming 
casualties of that war right here at home. 
We speak bravely of new priorities, edu- 
cation, the environment, but that is all 
there will be — talk and more talk — until 
we get out of Vietnam and Indochina and 
redirect some of those resources here at 
home. 

Ultimately it is this war without end 
that is tearing America apart. We must 
end this war for America’s sake. Perhaps 
we could achieve military victory in In- 
dochina, but I shudder at the thought of 
the cost here at home. Not only the ham- 
lets and villages of Indochina are burn- 
ing, but so are our cities and our uni- 
versities. 

It is time to withdraw from Southeast 
Asia. And it is time to pull together. In 
that patriotic act, we shall save the 
America we know and love and prevent 
the grim prospect of a Pyrrhic victory 
nobody sought and everyone has come 
to dread. 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, like every- 
one else, I am disturbed, distressed, and 
very much concerned about develop- 
ments in Southeast Asia. In order to come 
to some decision I must look to sources 
that reflect more knowledge of the facts 
than I have. 

For a long time I have claimed that we 
have allowed the Vietnam situation to 
build up over a long period of years. In 
my opinion our foreign aid program of 
global billion dollar spending has con- 
tributed greatly to the present situation. 
I have never supported it because I al- 
ways felt that it would lead from one 
commitment to greater commitments and 
eventually result in military involve- 
ments. Strangely enough, many of those 
who shouted loudest for these aid pro- 
grams are now blaming others for the 
trouble in Southeast Asia. 

I am old fashioned enough to believe 
that Congress should be asked to commit 
us to war through a declaration. But 
going back to 1945, this approach has 
changed. Under treaties such as the 
United Nations Treaty and Southeast 
Asia Treaty we authorize the President 
to commit troops without congressional 
approval — only at the request of another 
country which is party to the treaty. The 
Constitution specifically states that 
treaties are the supreme law of the 
land — supreme over congressional acts. 

Therefore, I conclude that our pres- 
ence in places like Korea and Vietnam 
is perfectly legal even though not by 
congressional declaration of war. We are 
there by treaty which is the supreme law 
of the land and strangely enough many 
of the loudest supporters of peace 
through our United Nations and other 
treaties are now the loudest objectors to 
the results they have brought us. 

For 25 years we have sat idly by and 
allowed foreign aid programs and treaties 
to get us into trouble. Many of those who 
have said nothing until now expect 25 
years to be undone at once. 

I believe the President is dedicated to 
seeing the war in Vietnam end. I believe 
him when he says that the Cambodian 
incident is a part of the Vietnam with- 
drawal plan. I believe him because he has 
around him people who know more about 
the situation than I do and can advise 
him on the best way to end this unneces- 
sary and needless conflict. I feel safer 
in relying on his judgment than on the 
inflamatory reactions of rioters and 
demonstrators. 

The President did not send our boys to 
Southeast Asia. He promised to get them 
out and every step he has taken seems to 
me to be directed to that end. 

It is easy to say he is wrong and that 
his plan of withdrawal will not work. But, 
until I have more proof of this from 
sources other than campus rebellions, it 
is my present intention to stick with the 
President. I hope and pray that in spite 
of the criticism and abuse that is being 
heaped upon him, he will succeed. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I whole- 
heartedly support H.R. 17123 now under 
consideration by this body and urge its 
immediate passage. In my opinion, this 
bill is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation to come before Congress 


each year, if not the most important. 

This legislation authorizes appropria- 
tions totaling $20,237,489,000, the bulk 
of which Is for the procurement of 
urgently needed aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, tracked combat vehicles and 
other military hardware to keep our de- 
fenses at he high level needed at this 
time. I would like to point out that the 
total authorization recommended by the 
committee in this bill is $34,000,000 less 
than the amount requested by the De- 
partment of Defense. The original re- 
quest for authorization for procure- 
ment and for research, development, 
test, and evaluation by the Department 
of Defense amounted to $20,271,489,000. 
In procurement the committee made re- 
ductions of $333,000,000 and $136,000,000 
in research and development. This 
brought the total reduction to $469,- 
000,000. The committee did make one 
major addition which was $435,000,000 
for additional ship construction for the 
Navy. 

By passage of this legislation we make 
a determination of the defense posture 
necessary to be maintained by the 
United States in order to insure our 
national security. It is very difficult to 
calculate or assign a dollar value to this 
proposition. So, too, it is impossible to 
repair the damage that may be caused 
by either a lapse of time or lack of effort 
applied in keeping our defenses secure 
and strong. If we are to maintain Amer- 
ica’s role of world leadership in the pur- 
suit of peace, we must not only recognize 
new forces at work, but we must also help 
to shape an ever-changing world. 

This measure is one which attempts to 
deal realistically with the responsibilities 
the United States faces in an uncertain 
and complex international setting. It en- 
dorses a posture of constant readiness of 
our defenses and it underwrites a policy 
of diversification of those defenses per- 
mitting a flexible response in any con- 
test. It provides for the supplementation 
and modernization of our defense sys- 
tem in accordance with the contem- 
porary developments of those' who chal- 
lenge our security. Looking to the future, 
we must define our national interests 
with careful concern for the lawful in- 
terests of other nations. We must recog- 
nize that before problems can be solved, 
they must be better defined and better 
understood. 

The legislation before us takes action 
in several areas that merit particular 
note and commendation. 

Last year phase I of Safeguard was au- 
thorized and funded. The purpose was to 
give a limited defense system to part of 
our deterrent force. In addition it would 
provide operational experience for check- 
ing out the system. Modified phase II of 
the Safeguard anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem has been designed to receive appro- 
priations totaling $1,026 million, the 
amount of the. budget request. Tremen- 
dous progress in the technology of mass 
destruction has ..been made by the ad- 
versaries of freedom. More than ever be- 
fore in our Nation’s history, it is neces- 
sary for us to have sufficient weapons and 
force in our military inventory to survive 
a massive nuclear attack and to deliver a 
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decisive counterblow. The present rate of 
building of tfte Soviet threat and the 
long leadtime necessary to develop and 
deploy operational systems make it es- 
sential that we continue with the Safe- 
guard ABM, 

It is important to note that the Nixon 
administration has not during its tenure 
accelerated the previously planned de- 
ployment of offensive systems. It has, in 
fact, been slowed down. The only major 
change has been the modification of the 
previously approved Sentinel ABM de- 
ployment. This change was not a speed- 
up, but was a slowdown. The administra- 
tion has chosen to defer major new 
weapons decisions as Jong as possible 
pending developments in the strategic 
arms limitations talks. By continuing 
with this program we are merely going 
ahead with programs on which our de- 
terrent policy was formulated by previ- 
ous administrations, 

I realize full well that anti-ballistic- 
missile defense is not a magical cure-all 
for the security of the United States nor 
is it the ultimate defense system. It is 
evident that technology knows no limits 
and each decade produces fresh, new 
challenges and an even greater need for 
response on the part of' the free na- 
tions of the world. An essential compo- . 
nent in our network of military systems 
is antimissile defense. It is designed to 
give America a seamless garment of se- 
curity in an age of acute danger. 

To insure that a technological break- 
through by the enemy against any one 
element of our strategic force — bombers, 
land-based missiles, and sea-based mis- 
siles — would negate only a part of these 
forces, $100 million in authorization for 
appropriations for research and develop- 
ment for the B-l aircraft has been re- 
quested for fiscal year 1971. I firmly be- 
lieve that all three elements of our stra- 
tegic force must be maintained in order 
to provide an effective deterrent force 
and a broad ranged war-fighting capa- 
bility. 

The events of the past few years have 
strengthened the necessity for maintain- 
ing a well balanced strategic force. I fully 
support the B— 1 program as it will have 
a higher penetration speed, quicker re- 
action time for launch, better electronic 
countermeasures, larger payload capac- 
ity, and greater accuracy with its weap- 
ons delivery systems than the B-52 
bomber. The B-l’s. ability to penetrate at 
lower altitudes and reduced radar cross 
section are just two. of. jtbe many tech- 
nical advances incorporated in this air- 
craft. .. .. . . 

At this time I would also like to state 
that I firmly support the action in Cam- 
bodia recently taken by President Nixon. 
This, decision w&s truly a courageous 
act, and the President is to be applauded. 

The enemy has occupied sanctuaries on 
the Cambodian border since 1965. They 
have made into South Viet- 

nam killing Americans and our allies only 
to escape across the border to regroup 
and rearm in safety. For years these elab- 
orate bases have been used by the enemy 
in full knowledge that they would not 
be pursued. Increased enemy activity 
within the past few weeks has made it 
necessary for the President to take deci- 
sive action. The ene^y left us no other 


choice. They have been offered every con- 
cession at the bargaining table in Paris 
and elsewhere — all to no avail. I firmly 
believe that the action now underway will 
deprive the Vietcong and the North Viet- 
namese of their hit-and-run capability 
and will be instrumental in the saving 
of many lives. 

It is important to note that the de- 
struction of these encampments and con- 
fiscation of their supplies just prior to the 
rainy season will prevent the enemy 
from resupplying and rebuilding their 
efforts for at least 5 to 6 months. 

The President is entitled to a much 
fairer consideration of his courageous 
action than he is receiving as he has put 
his country and the safety of his men in 
Vietnam ahead of the possibility of being 
rejected at the polls for a. second term. 
He has risen above mere politics — as the 
lives of Americans are at stake. He would 
not have taken this step unless he was 
convinced that it was an absolute neces- 
sity and in the national interest. I have 
confidence in the ability of the President 
to decisively and responsibily direct our 
operations to bring our boys home sooner. 

I was privileged to attend the briefing 
at the White House where the President 
explained in detail the Cambodian 
situation. This meeting was both con- 
structive and meaningful. I firmly be- 
lieve that .the action now underway will 
not only be instrumental in saving many 
American lives, but will add impetus to 
our policy of gradual withdrawal of 
troops from Vietnam. Evidence pre- 
sented at the White House and here 
today indicates that favorable results 
from this activity are already being 
realized. The President’s action is not 
aimed at enlarging the war but is a tem- 
porary and limited military operation 
designed to keep American casualties to 
an absolute minimum and dedicated to 
bringing the conflict to a speedy con- 
clusion. 

I join with others in praying that this 
operation will accomplish these goals 
and provide for a just and lasting peace. 

In conclusion, the legislation before 
us today is consistent with the main- 
tenance of a military posture sufficient 
to deter aggression on the part of those 
who strive for world domination. In the 
best interest of this Nation and to insure 
that America remains militarily strong, 
this legislation is necessary and highly 
desirable. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
granting there is nothing in the bill be- 
fore us which warrants the expenditure 
of funds in Cambodia, are these amend- 
ments and the discussions they occasion 
untimely or academic? I think not since 
they permit each of us to voice his views 
on a matter of life and death, not just 
for a platoon a day of brave Americans, 
but conceivably for the Republic itself. 
There may be better days and better 
ways to discuss these questions but we 
must seize the way and the day we have. 

I met a group of visitors this morning. 
Were they Missourians, I asked. No, but 
Americans nonetheless, they answered. 
Then they asked a question which ali 
Americans could have on their minds; 
namely, if the Congress were to shut 
down and go home tomorrow would 
there be any discernible change in na- 


tional policies; or any less congressional 
control over them? 

Some of us may be persuaded that 
this is no time to debate foreign policy or 
Presidential war prerogatives, but tell it 
to the country. So we do discuss it. And 
in discussing it we should bear in mind: 

This is not a question of confrontation 
between the Congress and the President. 
It is rather a question of the constitu- 
tional responsibility of this Congress in 
concert with that of the Presidency — the 
Presidency as an institution. We know 
the President is only as effective as his 
advice and information. We know, too, 
that we have but one President, but for 
that very reason we must reassure our- 
selves that he has not in some way been 
isolated from the straight facts or the 
most authoritative interpretation of 
them. 

If the Secretary of Defense does not 
know what we are doing and the Secre- 
tary of State does not approve it, we lack 
that reassurance and we worry about it 
The President may, indeed, have no con- 
stitutional obligation to consult his Sec- 
retary of State but he does, in fact, have 
one to consult us. This is the nub of the 
matter of procedure involved. Substan- 
tively, we are presented with the argu- 
ment that the Cambodian adventure has 
been instituted to save American lives. 
This raises three immediate questions* 
First. How? 

Second. If this Cambodian surprise 
effort is justified in the name of such a 
worthy cause, what further unannounced 
steps would not be justified for the same 
purpose? Today, Cambodia — tomorrow, 
what? Therein lies the relevance of an 
insistance on prior consultation. 

Third. Moreover, are not the U.S. lives 
said to be in jeopardy placed there by 
policies essentially in question them- 
selves? 

If these are important questions, only 
prior consultation would have enabled 
the Congress to explore them. 

Our Vietnam policy itself, if indeed it 
can be defined at this moment, undoubt- 
edly rests on an interpretation of the re- 
quirements of our own national security 
Such security depends : 

On the credibility and utility of our 
worldwide commitments, and on the do- 
mestic support for them. 

With respect to the credibility of our 
worldwide commitments, many nations 
which rely on our support for survival, 
far from viewing our immersion in Viet- 
nam as proof of the strength of our com- 
mitments, see it as reducing our capa- 
bility to meet other commitments which 
they may deem more vital to our na- 
tional interests as well as their own. 
They catinot be expected to see this huge 
strain on our resources as operating to 
their advantage any more than spokes- 
men for our urgent domestic priorities. 

Indeed, only those American policies 
which enjoy a strong measure of public 
confidence can be pursued indefinitely. 

It is clear that after a decade of incon- 
clusive involvement in Indochina there 
is deep division in our adult society con- 
cerning its usefulness and an almost 
unanimous opposition to it among our 
young Americans who must fight to sus- 
tain it and live with its results. 

What is the role of Congress? Congress 
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is called upon to tolerate and support 
what many of us believe is a disorderly 
policy abroad while preaching order and 
acceptance of that policy at home. The 
task would be difficult enough were not 
the essential prop removed: prior con- 
sultation, and the understanding and 
consent Which could flow from it. 

Caught in the tug of solemn Presi- 
dential promises and public incredulous- 
ness, we have a Hobson's choice between 
countenancing and perhaps unintention- 
ally encouraging dangerous fragmentary 
forces in Our society, or supporting in- 
creasingly repressive measures to con- 
tain them. The President has given us 
this responsibility in 'the name of “Vic- 
tory.” What precisely is the “victory" 
■Which the President has in mind? Sure- 
ly there will be no Arc de Triomphe to 
march through. The humble but trium- 
phant “Arc” I foresee for Indochina is 
the bent back of a rice worker unafraid 
of war. 

To participate in a negotiated com- 
promise which would make such an arc 
at least briefly possible, is the greatest 
victory I can conceive. But it would be 
difficult to believe that the iseas of an- 
cient Asian tribal, national, and religious 
hostility will not close over our histori- 
cally brief interruption the day after 
we leave, win, lose, of draw. This would 
make the justification for persisting as 
referee for 1 more year equally persua- 
sive for 10 more years or longer. 

If it is our unshakable purpose to 
monitor contending factions in Indo- 
china it is more purpose than we have 
power to fulfill. Whatever our purpose 
is, I know it cannot justify another 
decade of American blood and treasure. 
I do realize, regrettably, that we must 
proceed in some fashion for another 
12 months, if .only to use that time to 
achieve an admittedly interim negoti- 
ated settlement of these primeval feuds 
involving considerable compromise be- 
tween opposition factions within the 
South Vietnamese political system-— 
Vietnamization as It were of their 
politics. 

At present no defense is made of the 
extension of our operations into Cam- 
bodia with this rationale. Until we see 
a clarification of the administration's 
rationale in line with more reasonable 
Objectives than this nebulous “victory” 
I will support amendments like those of 
Mr. Reid and Mr. Leggett. I do so out 
of no lack of concern or respect for our 
troops or their gallant sacrifices; pre- 
cisely the contrary, their gallantry and 
sacrifices fully justify and merit their 
return to this country in the wake of a 
judicious settlement that incorporates 
^ the splendid victories they have already 
won. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, 
I urge my colleagues to oppose the mo- 
tion to recommit. As I said last Wednes- 
day, April 20, v 1970, the R.D.T. & E. por- 
tion of jKis authorization bill was re- 
viewed Jn (fepih this year by a subcom- 
mittee qf "nine members of the Armed 
jSeryiccsf, Committee, 

Upon completion of our review, the 
subcommittee agreed unanimously to 
aijthqrizations totaling $136 
million Tes§ than the amount requested 


by the Defense Department. The amount 
recommended in the bill for RD.T. & E., 
$7*265,600,000, is $30.4 million less than 
the Congress authorized last year and is 
$103.2 million less than was appropri- 
ated. The amount recommended is also 
$528.1 million less than was authorized 
for fiscal year 1969 and $956.8 million 
less than was requested last year. 

In terms of actual buying power, this 
is the smallest R.D.T. & E. program re- 
quest that has been submitted in the last 
decade. In terms of actual effort that can 
be supported by all of the military de- 
partments, considering the increased cost 
of research and development, the fiscal 
year 1971 authorization represents about 
a 7 percent decrease from the fiscal year 
1970 level of effort. 

I believe 'this budget is rock-bottom 
for three basic reasons: 

First. We have examined the need for 
every major project, and believe that 
only the minimum funds necessary in 
fiscal year 1971 to assure adequate 
strength for our future are being pro- 
vided. 

Second. All of the supporting projects, 
managerial functions and facilities are at 
a bare minimum. There is no slack; and 
funds have not even been included to 
meet the increased costs which result 
from inflation. As requested, this pro- 
gram results in a civilian reduction of 
nearly 3,000 in the DOD in-house labo- 
ratories together with a reduction of 
2,000 military personnel. The impact on 
civilian employment in the industrial 
sector will undoubtedly be several times 
greater. Support of universities has been 
further decreased at the expense of our 
technology base. 

Third. Finally, in consideration of the 
technological and military challenges 
which the Nation faces, the subcommit- 
tee concluded that a lesser program 
would not be prudent. 

Speaking as one who has been closely 
associated with Government research 
and development programs for the past 
decade, I am concerned about the trend 
of financial support for our efforts in this 
vital area at a time when our valuable 
technological superiority is being chal- 
lenged strongly from abroad. 

The most serious challenge comes from 
the Soviet Union, whose annual defense- 
related research and development invest- 
ment caught up with ours a year or so 
ago and now substantially exceeds it. 
During the past few years, Soviet re- 
search and development effort has been 
growing by roughly 10 percent per year 
while U.S. R. & D. effort has essentially 
leveled off. 

For the entire decade of the 1960’s, 
Soviet R. & D. devoted to military, atomic 
energy, and space applications gr£w by 
about 13 percent per year, and this vigor- 
ous growth rate appears to be continu- 
ing. Obviously the Soviets continue to 
emphasize R. & D. for military, space and 
atomic energy applications. 

Looking at the military component 
alone, during the 1960 's the Soviet mili- 
tary R & D. increased by about 60 per- 
cent while the U.6, military R. & D. in- 
creased by roughly 30 percent. Overall, 
Soviet funding for military, space and 
atomic energy R. & D. is now about $16 to 
$17 billion while comparable U.S. fund- 


ing is about $13 to $14 billion yearly. In 
the last 2 years the Soviets have also 
Shown considerable concern over the lag- 
ging technological level of its civil in- 
dustrial base and appear to be adding 
resources to this sector, but not at the 
expense of continued growth in their de- 
fense, space, and atomic energy efforts. 

Our past national position of techno- 
logical leadership is being eroded and 
today is being challenged seriously by 
both our friends and our potential 
enemies. 

Some critics of military spending have 
argued that, because other national needs 
should be assigned a higher priority in 
the future, Defense R. & D. is less im- 
portant than the R. & D. related to these 
other national needs. Other critics add 
that the Defense Department has domi- 
nated university research far too long 
and that this situation should be 
changed. 

The Research and Development Sub- 
committee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee received some interesting facts on 
these areas during our recent hearings. 
For instance, over the last 30 years the 
Defense Department’s share of the na- 
tional research and development activity 
has declined significantly. In the late 
1940’s, most of the Federal support of the 
Nation’s research and development was 
provided through the Defense Depart- 
ment. Today, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent * 

First. More than half of the total Fed- 
eral expenditures for research and de- 
velopment— about $8.2 billion out of $16 
billion — is provided by civilian agencies. 

Second. Almost 75 percent of the total 
national expenditures for research and 
development — about $20 billion out of 
$27 billion — is provided by civilian Fed- 
eral agencies and independent — that is, 
industrial — organizations. 

Third. More than 85 percent of the 
Federal support for academic R. & D. — 
about $1.3 billion out of about $1.5 bil- 
lion — is provided by civilian agencies. 

These facts should dispel the popular 
assertion of Defense Department domi- 
nance. It should make it clear that the 
Nation’s many growing needs for civilian 
technology are reflected in the changing 
national pattern of research and devel- 
opment. 

I strongly believe that any further re- 
duction to the authorization bill as pro- 
posed by the subcommittee will have a 
very serious affect on the technology base 
that is so necessary to our future na- 
tional security. That vital base of re- 
search and technology has been declining 
for the past 5 years. 

I agree with Dr. John S. Foster, Jr., 
Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, who recently testified that — 

Further erosion of that base will expose the 
nation to the technologically based threats 
of the seventies and eighties, protected only 
by the technology of the sixties. 

As a nation, we cannot afford not to 
adequately support a national program 
for the social benefit and security of our 
citizens, and neither can we afford to 
overendorse one to the detriment of the 
other. The Defense research and develop- 
ment appropriation authorized in this bill 
is the minimum required to maintain 
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an adequate defense posture during the 
decade of the seventies. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
consistently supported the President's 
efforts to disengage our forces from the 
war in Vietnam. I believe the President 
has made a sincere attempt to deescalate 
the conflict and to withdraw our troops. 

However, in my judgment, the Presi- 
dent’s decision to extend the war into 
Cambodia is not consistent with that 
policy, but bn the contrary represents 
a new and dangerous escalation of the 
conflict. The President’s briefing at the 
White House last night did not serve to 
alleviate those fears, but tragically to 
confirm them. 

This violation of the borders of a neu- 
tral nation raises the gravest constitu- 
tional and international legal questions. 
In addition, it was done without prior 
congressional consultation which we had 
received every assurance would be forth- 
coming. 

This step is of the most questionable 
military value and the alleged targets, 
the illusory sanctuaries, will again be 
operational in a short time within those 
areas or others, as they have been for 
many yeans. 

The seriously adverse international 
consequences of the President's decision 
to our greater national security interests 
have to be acknowledged. This action has 
propelled us, not into negotiation which 
would reduce tensions, but into confron- 
tation which only heightens them. The 
effect has been the increased determina- 
tion of the Communist Chinese and (So- 
viet Governments to assist even more vig- 
orously throughout Indochina,' and 
unwillingness to participate in recent 
suggested international forums such as 
were proposed by Indonesia and France 
to settle problems throughout Indochina. 
Moreover, it places in serious jeopardy 
the strategic arms limitation talks be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union to seek a mutually acceptable 
agreement to reduce the ever-increasing 
costs and danger to mankind of the 
insane armaments race. 

Finally and perhaps most important, 
the extent of this tactical military ac- 
tion has to be carefully weighed in its 
consequences to the stability and tran- 
quility of our own Nation at this most 
difficult time in our history. 

It is painfully clear that no conceiv- 
able objective or rationale for our initial 
involvement and continued war in Viet- 
nam is worth the cost of the increasingly 
apparent threat to our survival as a free 
and prosperous nation. 

It makes little sense to profess a de- 
termination on behalf of our national 
honor to be sacrificing on this scale — 
however noble the purpose — to allegedly 
enable a small and divided people 10,000 
miles from America the opportunity to 
determine its own future, if in the proc- 
ess we only manage to lose own own Na- 
tion’s future and repudiate our inspira- 
tional past! _ 

- Mrs. HECKLUJS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, a foreign policy which results 
in a savage disruption and polarization 
of American society is not a viable pol- 
icy regardless of its strategic or tactical 
value unless it is absolutely necessary to 


the well-being of this Nation. There is 
no gain to be expected from the move 
into Cambodia which can possibly make 
up for the disillusionment and sense of 
frustration that vast numbers of our citi- 
zens feel over their total lack of oppor- 
tunity to influence our policies. 

Nor can any gain come from the Cam- 
bodian operation which will make up for 
the upheaval in our educational system. 
An upheaval that has already taken four 
lives and disrupted the academic activi- 
ties of hundreds of thousands of our 
youth. 

I cannot believe the Cambodian oper- 
ation was absolutely essential to the suc- 
cess of the President’s program of with- 
drawal. Yet, the President undertook a 
calculated risk. We must not permit it 
to broaden the scope of the war nor must 
it be permitted to extend the stay of our 
forces in Southeast Asia. The operation 
must be concluded immediately and our 
troops must be withdrawn from South- 
east Asia at the earliest possible date. 

With this in mind I have, after care- 
ful study, decided to cast my vote in 
favor of the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Reid) 
and the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Leggett) . I do so to express my concern 
over the growing, secret U.S. military 
presence on foreign soil. 

I am concerned that we may be mov- 
ing in the direction of believing we can 
substitute military might for diplomacy. 
I am further concerned the -policy de- 
cisions and commitments are being made 
in such a manner as to prevent the Con- 
gress from exercising its constitutional 
right to debate or discuss them. In my 
judgment, unnecessary secrecy has no 
place in our form of government and to 
condone such secrecy to subvert the his- 
torical tradition which has brought us 
our leadership position among the na- 
tions of the world. 

No administration can be granted a 
blank check. To convey my concern and 
to make certain that the Congress, as 
the voice of the people, be consulted in 
the formulation of foreign policy, I 
strongly advocate the Reid and Leggett 
amendments. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the military procurement 
authorization bill — HR. 17123 — which 
as reported by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee is a disturbing reflection of our 
failure as a nation— and specifically our 
collective failure in this body with con- 
stitutional responsibility to control Gov- 
ernment spending — to carry out a 
thorough review of our national priori- 
ties and put our men and money into 
areas of critical national need. Not only 
does this bill prove that we have failed, I 
see no evidence that we really have tried. 

Those of us who find fault with this bill 
do so, I realize, at the risk of being ac- 
cused of unwillingness to support our 
men in uniform or of ignorance of the 
true threat to our security. Yet, I trust 
that honest men still may differ on this 
floor, with the clear understanding that 
each supports the goal of maintaining 
our national security. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that we and 
the American public all must understand 
that we are discussing only the visible 


top of the military procurement iceberg. 
For example, included in this bill are 
authorizations for major new weapons 
systems covering only fiscal year 1971 
which amount to over $5.6 billion. Yet 
current estimates of the total ultimate 
costs of these systems run as high as $59 
billion, and we all are aware that defense 
procurement costs have a habit of out- 
running even the most extravagant in- 
itial estimates. Once we have taken the 
first step into a new program, the next 
step becomes more defensible, and the 
next — until we find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of being asked to spend more of the 
taxpayers’ money to protect our initial 
investment. 

I specifically oppose inclusion in this 
bill of nearly $1 billion for fiscal year 
1971 procurement related to the Safe- 
guard ABM system. This is a monumen- 
tally expensive commitment to a weapons 
system that even our best technical 
minds — including, I believe, at least three 
of the past Science Advisers to the Presi- 
dent — agree has fundamental technical 
and strategic shortcomings. Not only ik 
the Safeguard system so vulnerable to 
enemy attack that it will never be able 
to do the job intended — whenever the ad- 
ministration decides what that job should 
be— but I am categorically opposed to any 
new escalation of the strategic arms race 
at the time when U.S. negotiators finally 
have begun talking to their Soviet coun- 
terparts in the SALT talks in Vienna. 
I have no objection, let me add, to the 
projected spending in this bill of over 
$500 million for research on anti-bal- 
listic-missile development, as insurance 
against the eventuality of a tragic break- 
down in SALT. 

The same comment extends to the ex- 
penditures contemplated in this bill for 
the procurement of Minuteman III mis- 
siles with MIRV warheads. It is increas- 
ingly evident by the administration’s own 
testimony that our fixed ICBM missile 
installations are’ vulnerable to enemy at- 
tack, and that a far greater degree of 
security would be afforded by new devel- 
opment of underwater systems — if a 
higher degree of security were required. 
I fully agree with the position taken by 
an overwhelming majority of the Mem- 
bers of the other body, which recently 
voted 72 to 6 in favor of our proposing 
in Vienna an immediate interim freeze 
on the development and deployment of 
both ABM systems and MIRV warheads, 
to increase the chances for success in 
SALT. 

In addition, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has included in this bill an ad- 
ditional $435 million for new ship con- 
struction, above and beyond the Defense 
Department request. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not my experience that the budget re- 
quests of our military planners are over- 
ly modest. I trust the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to make at least adequate provi- 
sion for funds they consider necessary 
to our national defense. At a time when 
we are supposedly fighting inflation, and 
when the Navy already has asked the req- 
uisite sums for its ongoing $30 billion 
modernization program, I find this ad- 
ditional authorization by the Armed 
Services Committee incredible. 

Furthermore, I am opposed to the in- 
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elusion in this bill of authorizations for 
military procurement which in effect are 
circumventions of the annual authoriza- 
tions for military and economic aid. If 
we are to vote on funds for the military 
assistance of Laos and Thailand, let us 
do so openly, not under the guise of our 
own U.S. defense procurement, 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I think we all 
should keep in mind as we vote that this 
is the bill which pays for the equipment 
to continue the war in Vietnam, indeed in 
all of Indochina. Our armies move only 
through a vast mechanism of procure- 
ment and supply, and voting “no” on 
this bill is one means we have to tell the 
people and the President that we are pre- 
pared to finance the reduction of the 
numbers of U.S. troops in Indochina and 
their gradual withdrawal, but not an es- 
calation or even a status' quo continua- 
tion of the war. 

I shall vote against this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, but not — as some of its more zeal- 
ous proponents might say— because I 
am uhpatriotic, or uninformed of the 
true threat, or unsympathetic to the 
needs of our Armed Forces. I shall vote 
against it because it perpetuates all the 
dangerous misconceptions of the past as 
a guide to present policies — policies 
which I fear are rapidly serving to tear 
apart the fabric of our society, 

Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
voting against the military procurement 
authorization bill. The amount of this 
bill, and the various weapons systems it 
includes, commits the United States to 
current and future weapons commit- 
ments that are subject to the most seri- 
ous strategic and political considerations 
and leave many questions which have not 
been adequately answered in my judg- 
ment. 

From my perspective, the decision, to 
go ahead with the deployment of the 
land-based multiple-warhead missile 
carries with it serious strategic con- 
sequences, not only for the SALT talks, 
but also for an uncontrollable nuclear 
arms race. It was for these reasons that 
I offered the amendment to delete the 
MIRV authorization at this time. Un- 
fortunately, my amendment was not ac- 
cepted by the Committee of the Whole 
House where there is no record vote, 
The unanticipated and unilateral deci- 
sion of President Nixon to widen the 
Vietnam war by committing American 
ground forces into Cambodia and the 
resumption of the bombing of North 
Vietnam has strongly contributed to my 
decision to vote against this bill. I have 
strongly supported the amendments de- 
signed to assert congressional control of 
our foreign policy. Unfortunately, these 
amendments were also defeated. 

There are other aspects of this bill 
that are disconcerting. I have talked 
about the ABM system. I have for years 
opposed the construction of this untested 
system and now a further deployment 
compounds the initial error. 

Many of my colleagues may recall how 
I fought to have this House accept vital- 
ly needed education funds. The total of 
these funds was $1.2 billion over the 
President’s education budget for fiscal 
year 1969, and now the administration 
blithely announces that the Safeguard 


ABM system will cost $1.6 billion more 
than originally estimated. The future 
of America — its children — are traded off 
against the ABM system that does not 
work. We know what the objective is in 
education — the elimination of ignorance. 
Unfortunately, the same cannot be said 
for the ABM. Is it the Chinese threat, the 
Soviet threat, the accidental launch 
threat? No. I feel the real threat in this 
bill is mistaken priorities. 

There are other items in this bill which 
reflect these inverted priorities. The line 
item for a nuclear carrier is an example. 

I have noted my objections to the 
weapon systems — objections based on 
what I feel are future consequences. 
While this is a supply bill, my added 
reasons for voting against it include 
my protest of the President's action in 
Cambodia. The damage to our country — 
our people— is not speculative. It is ap- 
parent throughout the Nation at this 
moment. Congress must assume its re- 
sponsibilities. It must exercise some con- 
trol and oversight. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other items 
but the problem still remains one ba- 
sically of mistaken priorities. I am hope- 
ful that when the conference report on 
this bill comes back to the House I will 
be able to support it. I yield to no man 
in my desire for an adequate defense 
system; but I feel this bill goes far be- 
yond our needs. Moreover, it siphons off 
needed funds required for our pressing 
domestic problems in order to fund 
questionable military weapon systems. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
although the Record will not show it, I 
supported the Leggett amendment to re- 
quire the President to obtain the con- 
sent of Congress before committing U.S. 
ground forces in Laos, Thailand, or Cam- 
bodia. 

Many of our citizens are deeply con- 
cerned about the widening of the war in 
Southeast Asia. My own mail has been 
running more than 3 to 1 against the de- 
cision of the President to assign U.S. 
troops to an invasion of Cambodia. As 
of late this afternoon, I had received 182 
letters, telegrams, and phone calls op- 
posing this action and 56 communica- 
tions favoring it. 

I am deeply disappointed that the 
House has been unable to express any 
view at all on this very divisive issue in 
the legislation now before us. I think we 
owed it to our constituents to let them, 
as well as the White House,, know where 
we as an elective body stand. 

This afternoon’s exercise has not been 
entirely fruitless, however. Those who 
question the President’s action have 
gone as far as they could under our 
House rules to express individual doubts. 
And perhaps the President will be moved 
in some way by the fact that 132 Mem- 
bers, nearly 40 percent of those voting, 
were counted in favor of Mr. Leggett’s 
amendment. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, once 
again the Congress is being asked to rat- 
ify a military authorization bill which 
reflects little rational relationship to our 
country’s realistic strategic needs. This 
observation is in part borne out by the 
simple fact that at least a dozen amend- 
ments are being offered to delete various 


authorizations, a majority of which will 
come from members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

The immensity of programs and proj- 
ects covered by the bill virtually defy in- 
depth analysis. This is obviously one of 
the great advantages the Pentagon 
brings to the political arena. Fortunately, 
those Congressmen and private citizens 
interested in restraining exorbitant mil- 
itary spending and recycling some of 
these funds into solving our immense 
domestic problems have finally recog- 
nized this advantage and have begun a 
systematic survey of our entire defense 
posture. 

The early results of this work shows 
more clearly than ever the folly we have 
pursued in the past, and will continue to 
pursue today should these amendments 
continue to fail. 

While I support all of the amendments 
which will be offered, two seem so essen- 
tial that their passage can only be 
termed vital to our national interests. 

The first was offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Leggett) last 
Thursday which would have eliminated 
funds for the Safeguard ABM system. 
By authorizing $665 million for the ABM, 
the House has given its endorsement to 
erection of an immensely costly missile 
defense system that promises the Amer- 
ican people absolutely no protection from 
the dangers, both real and imaginary, it 
purports to deter. As I stated during con- 
sideration of the fiscal year 1970 author- 
ization bill last fall, all evidence indi- 
cated that the system will not properly 
function; that even if it did function it 
would be easily overwhelmed in a Soviet 
attack; and, that ABM deployment con- 
stitutes a continuing threat to the stra- 
tegic arms limitations talks. I would add 
that it also unjustifiably raises false 
hopes of security for our citizens, and 
has become an appropriate symbol of 
military overspending. Its passage was a 
tragedy which we can only hope the Sen- 
ate will rectify. 

However, a second and even more im- 
portant amendment is still before us. 
This substitute, again offered by the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Leggett), 
would place a complete prohibition 
against spending any money authorized 
by this act to finance the introduction 
of American ground combat troops into 
Laos, Thailand, or Cambodia without 
prior congressional assent. 

I would first emphasize to my colleagues 
who are supporting the current madness 
the President is pursuing in Cambodia 
that passage of the Leggett amendment 
will in no way restrict him. The law will 
not take effect until July 1, and by the 
President’s own definitive statement our 
troops will have been removed by that 
date. 

Second, I would remind you that this 
would not prevent future use of troops 
outside of South Vietnam. It would 
merely place the President on statutory 
notice that any further such actions must 
have the expressed consent of the elected 
representatives of the American people. 
Do the proponents of escalation fear such 
a test? The opponents do not. 

Mr. Chairman, the lessons of history 
are often subtle and subject to legitimate 
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controversy. I would have thought, how- 
ever, that the lessons of our involvement 
in the Vietnam war were not. Yet, the 
President’s rhetoric last Thursday night 
was framed in the same tired, Pentagon 
logic which has already cost our country 
over $100 billion and almost 50,000 lives 
thus far in Vietnam. It has now also cost 
four more lives on a campus near my 
district, and has greatly accelerated the 
disenchantment of our entire generation 
with our system of government. We must 
stop this horror and stop it now. The 
best beginning is by passing this modest, 
reasonable amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Whalen) , 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Fraser) there 
were — ayes 30, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes, to close the debate, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. Rivers) * 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Sir. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, what 
time is it? 

The CHAIRMAN.' One minute before 7. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time do I have ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has ex- 
pired. 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Rostenkowski, Chairman of the 
Committee of tile Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 1971 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehi- 
cles, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve compon- 
ent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
952, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered.. 

Is a separate vote demanded pn any 
amendment? ~ 

In not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was . ordered to be engrossed 
and read, a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR, C'KONSKI 

Mr. O’KON&KI. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
amotion' to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to ^he bill? ... 

Mr. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

‘ ^Sari^^NTARY inquiry 

Ml HXrjsTT, Ml Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, HUNT. Mr. Speaker, is a motion to 
recommit amendable? 

The SPEAKER. Not unless the previ- 
ous question is voted down. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. O’Konski moves to recommit the hill 
(H.R. 17123) to the _Commlttee on Armed 
Services with instructions to report the bill 
back to the House forthwith ’ with the fol- 
lowing amendments: 

On page 3, make the following changes: 

On line 13 delete the figure “1,647,900,000” 
and substitute “1,447,900,000”, 

On lines 14 and 15 delete the figure “2,- 
197,300,000” and substitute “2,097,000,000”, 

On line 16 delete the figure “2,909,700,000” 
and substitute “2,709,700,000”, and 

On line 17 delete the figure “460,700,000” 
and substitute “410,700,000”. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on or- 
dering the previous question. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make $he point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were— yeas 248, nays 146, not voting 35, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 103] 

YEAS— 248 


Abbitt 

Carter 

Foreman 

Abemethy 

Casey 

Fountain 

Adair 

Cederberg 

Frelinghuysen 

Albert 

Chamberlain 

Frey 

Alexander 

Chappell 

Fuqua 

Anderson, 111. 

Clancy 

Garmatz 

Anderson, 

Clark 

Gettys 

Tenn. 

Clausen, 

Goldwater 

Andrews, 

Don H. 

Gonzalez 

N. Dak. 

Clawson, Del 

Goodling 

Annunzio 

Collier 

Gray 

Arends 

Collins 

Green, Oreg. 

Ashbrook 

Colmer 

Griffin 

Aspinall 

Conable 

Gross 

Ayres 

Corbett 

Grover 

Baring 

Cowger 

Gubser 

Beall, Md. 

Crane 

Hagan 

Belcher 

Cunningham 

Haley 

Bell, Calif. 

Daniel, Va. 

Hall 

Bennett 

Davis, Ga. 

Hammer- 

Betts 

Davis, Wis. 

schmidt 

Biaggi 

de la Garza 

Hansen, Idaho 

Blackburn 

Delaney 

Harsha 

Blanton 

Dellenback 

Harvey 

Boggs 

Denney 

Hastings 

Bow 

Dennis 

Hays 

Bray 

Devine 

Hubert 

Brinkley 

Dickinson 

Henderson 

Brock 

Dorn 

Hogan 

Brooks 

Dowdy 

Holifield 

Brotzman 

Downing 

Hosmer 

Brown, Mich. 

Duncan 

Hull 

Brown, Ohio 

Edmondson 

Hunt 

Broyhill, N.C. 

Edwards, La. 

Hutchinson 

Broyhill, Va. 

Erlenbom 

Ichord 

Buchanan 

Eshleman 

Jarman 

Burke, Fla. 

Evins, Tenn. 

Johnson, Pa. 

Burleson, Tex. 

Fallon 

Jonas 

Burton, Utah 

Findley 

Jones, Ala. 

Bush 

Fish 

Jones, N.C. 

Byrnes, Wls. 

Fisher 

Jones, Tenn. 

Cabell 

Flood 

Kazen 

Caffery 

Flynt 

King 

Camp 

Ford, Gerald R. Kleppe 


Kluczynski 

Nichols 

Smith, Calif. 

Kuykendall 

O’Konski 

Smith, Iowa 

Kyi 

O’Neal, Ga. 

Smith, N.Y. 

Landgrebe 

Passman 

Snyder 

Landrum 

Patman 

Springer 

Latta 

Pelly 

Steed 

Lennon 

Perkins 

Steiger, Ariz. 

Lloyd 

Pettis 

Steiger, Wis. 

Long, La. 

Philbin 

Stephens 

Lujan 

Pickle 

Stratton 

McClory 

Pirnie 

Stubblefield 

McClure 

Poff 

Stuckey 

McCulloch 

Price, 111. 

Talcott 

McDonald, 

Price, Tex. 

Taylor 

Mich. 

Pucinski 

Teague, Tex. 

McEwen 

Quie 

Thompson, Ga. 

McFall 

Quillen 

Thomson, Wis. 

McKneally 

Randall 

Waggonner 

MacGregor 

Rarick 

Wampler 

Mahon 

Reid, 111. 

Watkins 

Mailliard 

Reifel 

Watson 

Mann 

Rhodes 

Watts 

Marsh 

Rivers 

Weicker 

Martin 

Roberts 

Whalley 

Mathias 

Rogers, Fla. 

White 

May 

Rooney, N.Y. 

Whitehurst 

Mayne 

Rostenkowski 

Whitten 

Michel 

Roth 

Wiggins 

Miller, Calif. 

Ruth 

Williams 

Mills 

Sandman 

Wilson, Bob 

Minshall 

Satterfield 

Winn 

Mize 

Saylor 

Wold 

Mizell 

Schadeberg 

Wright 

Montgomery 

Scherle 

Wylie 

Morgan 

Schwengel 

Wyman 

Morton 

Scott 

Young 

Murphy, 111. 

Sebelius 

Zablocki 

Murphy, N.Y. 

Shriver 

Zion 

Myers 

Sikes 

Zwach 


Natcher Skubitz 

Nelsen Slack 


NAYS— 146 


Adams 

Gallagher 

Olsen 

Addabbo 

Gaydos . 

O’Neill, Mass. 

Anderson, 

Gibbons 

Ottinger 

Calif. 

Gilbert 

Patten 

Ashley 

Green, Pa. 

Pepper 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

Pike 

Biester 

Gude 

Podell 

Bingham 

Halpern 

Powell 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Freyer, N.C. 

Bolling 

Hanley 

Pryor, Ark. 

Brademas 

Hanna 

Railsback 

Brasco 

Hansen, Wash. 

Rees 

Burke, Mass. 

Harrington 

Reid, N.Y. 

Burlison, Mo, 

Hathaway 

Reuss 

Burton, Calif. 

Hechler, W. Va. Riegle 

Button 

Heckler, Mass. 

Robison 

Byrne, Pa. 

Helstoski 

Rodino 

Carey 

Hicks 

Roe 

Celler 

Horton 

Rogers, Colo. 

Chisholm 

Howard 

Rooney, Pa. 

Cleveland 

Hun gate 

Rosenthal 

Cohelan 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

Conte 

Karth 

Ruppe 

Conyers 

Kastenmeier 

Ryan 

Corman 

Keith 

St Germain 

Coughlin 

Koch 

Scheuer 

Culver 

Kyros 

Shipley 

Daddario 

Leggett 

Sisk 

Daniels, N.J. 

Long, Md. 

Stafford 

Dent 

Lowenstein 

Stanton 

Derwinskl 

McCarthy 

Stokes 

Diggs 

McDade 

Sullivan 

Dingell 

Macdonald, 

Symington 

Donohue 

Mass. 

Thompson, N.J, 

Dulski 

Matsunaga 

Tiernan 

Dwyer 

Meeds 

Udall 

Eckhardt 

Melcher 

Ullman 

Edwards, Calif. 

Mikva 

Van Deerlin 

Eilberg 

Miller, Ohio 

Vander Jagt 

Esch 

Mlnish 

Vanik 

Evans, Colo. 

Mink 

Vigorito 

Farbstein 

Monagan 

Waldie 

Fascell 

Moorhead 

Whalen 

Ford, 

Morse 

Widnall 

William D. 

Mosher 

Wilson, 

Fraser 

Moss 

Charles H. 

Friedel 

Nedzi 

Wolff 

Fulton, Pa. 

Nix 

Wyatt 

Fulton, Tenn. 

Obey 

O’Hara 

Wydler 

Galiflanakis 

Yates 

NOT VOTING — 35 

Andrews, Ala. 

Foley 

Moilohan 

Berry 

Giaimo 

Poage 

Bevill 

Hawkins 

PoU.Qck 

Blatnik 

Johnson, Calif. 

Purcell 

Broomfield 

Kee 

Roudebush 

Brown, Calif. 

Kirwan 

Schneebeli 

Clay 

Langen 

Staggers 

Cramer 

Lukens 

Taft 

Dawson 

McClojskey 

Teague, Calif. 

Edwards, Ala. 

McMillan. 

Tunney 

Feighan 

Madden 

Ya tron 

Flowers 

Mesklll 
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So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs : 

On this vote : 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama for, with Mr. Foley 
against. 

Mr. McMillian for, with Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Johnson of California for, with Mr. 
Feighan against. 

Mr. Meskill for, with Mr. Foley against. 

Mr. Staggers for, with Mr. Hawkins against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. McCloskey against. 

Mr Broomfield for, with Mr. Clay against. 

Mr. Roudebush for, with Mr. Blatnik 
against. 

Until further notice : 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Puroell with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Langen. 

Mr. Bevill with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Flowers with Mr. Schneebeli. 

Mr. Yatron with Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Teague of California. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The mdtion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were — yeas 326, nays 69, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 33, as follows: 

[Roll No. 104 j 
YEAS — 326 


Abbitt 

Byrnes, Wis. 

Eilberg 

Abernethy 

Cabell 

Erlenborn 

Adair 

Caffery 

Esch 

Addabbo 

Camp 

Eshlerhan 

Albert 

Carter 

Evans, Colo. 

Alexander 

Casey 

Evins, Tenn. 

Anderson, 

Cederberg 

Fallon 

Calif. 

Celler 

Fascell 

Anderson, 111. 

Chamberlain 

Findley 

Anderson, 

Chappell 

Fish 

Tenn. 

Clancy 

Fisher 

Andrews, 

Clark 

Flood 

N. Dak. 

Clausen, 

. Flynt 

Annunzio 

Don H. 

Ford, Gerald R. 

Arends 

Clawson, Del 

Foreman 

Ashbrook 

Cleveland 

Fountain 

Aspinall 

Collier 

Frelinghuysen 

Ayres 

Collins 

Frey 

Baring 

Colmer 

Fulton, Pa. 

Barrett 

Conable 

Fulton, Tenn. 

Beall, Md. 

Corbett 

Fuqua 

Belcher 

Corman 

Galiflanakis 

Bell, Calif. 

Coughlin 

Gallagher 

Bennett 

Cowger 

Garmatz 

Betts 

Crane 

Gaydos 

Bevill 

Cunningham 

Gettys 

Biaggi 

Daddario 

Gibbons 

Biester 

Daniel, Va. 

Goldwater 

Blackburn 

Daniels, N.J. 

Gonzalez 

Blanton 

Davis, Ga. 

Goodling 

Boggs 

Davis, Wis. 

Gray 

Boland 

de la Garza 

Green, Oreg. 

Bow 

Delaney 

Griffin 

Bray 

Dellenback 

Griffiths 

Brinkley 

Denney 

Gross 

Brock 

Dennis 

Grover 

Brooks 

Dent 

Gubser 

Brotzman 

Derwinski 

Hagan 

Brown, Mich. 

Devine 

Haley 

Brown, Ohio 

Dickinson 

Hall 

Broyhill, N.C, 

Dlngell 

Hamilton 

Broyhill, Va. 

Donohue 

Hammer - 

Buchanan 

Dorn 

schmidt 

Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Burleson, Tex. 

Dulski 

Hansen, Idaho 

Burlison, Mo. 

Duncan 

Hansen, Wash, 

Burton, trtah x 

Dwyer 

Harsha 

Bush 

Edmondson 

Harvey 

Byrne, Pa. 

Edwards, La. 

Hastings 


Hathaway 

Miller. Ohio 

Scherle 

Hays 

Mills 

Schwengel 

Hubert 

Minish 

Scott 

Heckler, Mass. 

Mink 

Sebelius 

Henderson 

Minshall 

Shipley 

Hicks 

Mize 

Shrlver 

Hogan 

Mizell 

Sikes 

Holifield 

Monagan 

Sisk 

Hosmer 

Montgomery 

Skubitz 

Howard 

Moorhead 

Slack 

Hull ' 

Morgan 

Smith, Calif. 

Hungate 

Morton 

Smith, Iowa 

Hunt 

Murphy, 111. 

Smith, N.Y. 

Hutchinson 

Murphy, N.Y. 

Snyder 

Ichord 

Myers 

Springer 

Jacobs 

Natcher 

Stafford 

Jarman 

Nelsen 

Steed 

Johnson, Pa. 

Nichols 

Steiger, Ariz. 

Jonas 

Obey 

Steiger, Wis. 

Jones, Ala. 

O’Neal, Ga. 

Stephens 

Jones, N.C. 

O’Neill, Mass. 

Stratton 

Jones. Tenn. 

Passman 

Stubblefield 

Kazen 

Patman 

' Stuckey 

Keith 

Patten 

Sullivan 

King 

Pelly 

Symington 

Kleppe 

Pepper 

Talcott 

Kluczynski 

Perkins 

Taylor 

Kuykendall 

Pettis 

Teague, Tex. 

Kyi 

Philbin 

Thompson, Ga. 

Kyros 

Pickle 

Thomson, Wis. 

Landgrebe 

Firnie 

Tiernan 

Landrum 

Poff 

Udall 

Latta 

Preyer, N.C. 

Van Deerlln 

Leggett 

Price, 111. 

Vlgorito 

Lennon 

Price, Tex. 

Waggonner 

Lloyd 

Pryor, Ark. 

Wampler 

Long, La. 

Pucinski 

Watkins 

Lujan 

Quie 

Watson 

McClory 

Quillen 

Watts 

McClure 

Railsback 

Weicker 

McCulloch 

Randall 

Whalley 

McDade 

Rarick 

White 

McDonald, 

Reid, 111. 

Whitehurst 

Mich. 

Reifel 

Whitten 

McEwen 

Rhodes 

Widnall 

McFall 

Rivers 

Wiggins 

McKneally 

Roberts 

Williams 

MacGregor 

Rodino 

Wilson, Bob 

Mahon 

Rogers, Colo. 

Wilson, 

Mailliard 

Rogers, Fla. 

Charles H. 

Mann 

Rooney, N.Y. 

Winn 

Marsh 

Rooney, Pa. 

Wold 

Martin 

Rostenkowski 

Wright 

Mathias 

Roth 

Wyatt 

Matsunaga 

Ruppe 

Wydler 

May 

Ruth 

Wylie 

Mayne 

St Germain 

Wyman 

Meeds 

Sandman 

Young 

Melcher 

Satterfield 

Zablocki 

Michel 

Saylor 

Zion 

Miller, Calif. 

Schadeberg 

NAYS— 69 

Zwach 

Adams 

Gude 

Ottinger 

Ashley 

Halpern 

Pike 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Podell 

Bolling 

Hechler, W. Va. Powell 

Brademas 

Helstoski 

Rees 

Brasco 

Horton 

Reid, N.Y. 

Burton, Calif. 

Karth 

Reuss 

Button 

Kastenmeier 

Robison 

Carey 

Koch 

Roe 

Chisholm 

Long, Md. 

Rosenthal 

Cohelan 

Lowenstein 

Roybal 

Conte 

McCarthy 

Ryan 

Conyers 

McCloskey 

Scheuer 

Culver 

Macdonald, 

Stanton 

Diggs 

Mass. 

Stokes 

Eckhardt 

Mikva 

Thompson, N.J. 

Edwards, Calif. Morse 

Ullman 

Farbstein 

Mosher 

Vander Jagt 

Ford, 

Moss 

Vanik 

William D. 

Nedzi 

Waldie 

Fraser 

Nix 

Whalen 

Friedel 

O’Hara 

Wolff 

Gilbert 

Green, Pa. 

O’Konski 

Olsen 

Yates 

ANSWERED “PRESENT”— 1 

Riegie 

NOT VOTING— 33 

Andrews, Ala. 

Foley 

Mollohan 

Berry 

Giaimo 

Poage 

Blatnik 

Hawkins 

Pollock 

Broomfield 

Johnson, Calif. Purcell 

Brown, Calif. 

Kee 

Roudebush 

Clay 

Kirwan 

Schneebeli 

Cramer 

Langen 

Staggers 

Dawson 

Lukens 

Taft 

Edwards, Ala. 

McMillan 

Teague, Calif. 

Feighan 

Madden 

Tunney 

Flowers 

Meskill 

Yatron 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs : 

On this vote: 

Mr. Staggers for, with Mr. Hawkins against. 

Mr. Johnson of California for, with Mr. 
Clay againgt. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Foley with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Yatron with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Meskill. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Langen. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Edwards, 
of Alabama. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Schneebeli. 

Mr. Flowers with Mr. Teague of California. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. ADAMS changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have- 5 legislative days to extend their 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Al- 
bert) . Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MAY 8, NATIONAL DAY OF 
MOURNING 

(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a resolution providing that 
it be the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that Friday, May 8, 1970, be 
designated and observed as a national 
day of mourning for the Kent State 
University students who have died and 
for all those who have died in the war in 
Southeast Asia. On that day, I hope that 
not a wheel will turn, not a classroom 
door will open in the width and breadth 
of our land. For on that day, we will re- 
flect on the death of the four students 
shot down at Kent State University by 
the Ohio National Guard. On that day, 
I hope the President, who has escalated 
the harsh rhetoric in this country, 
pauses and reflects on the causal rela- 
tionship existing between his labeling 
students “bums” and the Vice President 
referring to other students as “para- 
noids” and the death of those four Kent 
State University students. 

By their intemperate speeches, the ad- 
ministration has encouraged the forces 
that would repress all dissent in our 
country. By turning a deaf ear to the 
legitimate grievances of the poor, the 
blacks, and the young, the President has 
consciously aggravated their frustrations 
and increased the violence. This is a ter- 
rible abuse of the awesome power of the 
Presidency. Mr. Nixon was elected to be 
President of all the American people and 
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ijy George C. Wilson 

Wasfrjngtp.a post Staff Writer 

The failure to find the ene- 
my's headquarters in Cam- 
bodia looks like the biggest in- 
telligence blunder since Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur failed to 
predict that the Qhinese 
would enter the Korean War, 
Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D-La.) 
said yesterday. 

“If they don't find that 
headquarters pretty soon, 
there’s going to be a hell of 
stink here in Congress and 
hell to pay for Nixon politi- 


cally,” Ellender said. He re- 
ferred to North Vietnamese 


operations headquarters, said 
to be the target of the Ameri- 
can offensive. 

The senator said in an inter- 
view that Gen. John D. Ryan, 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air 
Force, and Air Force Secre- 
tary Robert C. Seamans Jr. 
agreed with him that the head- 
quarters was the “big thing.” 

Ryan and Se amans appea red 
before a closed hearing of the] 
Senate Defense A ppr opria 


tions Subcommittee yesterday 
which Ellender chaired. 

“They still may find the 
headquarters,” Ellender said. 
“But that was the big reason 
they went in there — to find it 
and break up all the communi- 
cations. The President said so 
—publicly.” 

American intelligence offi- 
cers long have portrayed 
COSVN (Central Office South 
Vietnam)^ as the combined 
command center for Vietcong 
ajjcJ North Vietnamese opera- 
tions over most of South Viet- 


nam. The two COSVN centers 
were said to be in the Cambo- 
dian area referred to as “Fish- 
hook.” 

President Nixon, in an- 
nouncing the attack against 
Fishhook, said on April 30 
that “American and South Vi- 
etnamese units will attack the 
headquarters for the entire 
Communist military operation 
in South Vietnam. 

See ELLENDER, A14, Col. 1 



Mr. Nixon continued, “has 
been occupied by the North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong for; 
five years in blatant violation^ 


of Carnbodja’s neutrality” 

White House officials, in ex- 
.plaining the President’s speech; 
and the reason for the Cam- 
bodian assaults, said an objec- 
tive was to break up the com- 
munications at the COSVN 
headquarters. 

“They found a few little 
things," Ellender said of the 
qperation to date. “But noth- 
ing big.” 

The senator said he suspect- 
ed the great size of the Ameri- 
can intelligence operation pre- 
vented hard, clear information 
fpom emerging on the COSVN 
headquarters. 

Referring to the disadvan-* 
tages of huge staffs, Ellender 
said, “I’ve got one good econo- 
mist and one good lawyer on 
my staff, so they can’t pass the 
buck. If I were to tell you the 
number of people and the 
money we put into intelli- 
gence, it would knock you out 
of, your chair. I don’t see how 
anybody can use all the stuff 
we collect.” 


**PresI3enf ^Nixon "Gas fallen 
for intelli- 

gence^ that Gen. MacArthur 
gave President Truman about 
Chinese intervention in the 
Korean war, Ellender said; 

The suspected location of 
the COSVN headquarters was 
bombed by B-52 bombers the 
night President Nixon spoke. 
Military officials believe 
COSVN is a mobile headquar- 
ters and have not given up on 
finding it in the current oper- 
ation in Cambodia. 

Besides Elleder’s doubts 
about the Cambodian opera- 
tion, Sen. J. W. Fulbright (D- ; 
Ark.) expressed some other 
ones about Defense Secretary 
Melvin R. Laird’s insistence 
that the United States is bomb- 
ing only anti-aircraft sites and 
associated supplies in North 
Vietnam. 


guage in Laos when they 
Mmtel'with fimed reconnais-” 
sance,” FuTbrigfit said. 

As for this past weekend’s 
raid against North Vietnam by 
more than 100 planes, Ful- 
bright said: “To ordinary peo- 
ple in the Ozarks, it’s a re- 
sumption of the bombing of! 
the North.” 

» : 
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FulbrightUmtSays 
NixonUsurpsPower 

j ~~ ’ t.ri-v 

I By JOHN W. FINNEY 

Special to Tbt KeV^ Yarfe Time* 

WASHINGTON, May 4— 
The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee complained today 
that the Nixon Administra- 
tion, by sending American 
troops into (£a,mbQdi§| “with- 
out the consent or knowledge 
of Congress,” was usurping 
the war-making powers of 
Congress. 

The committee, which is 
headed by Senator J. W. Ful- 
bright, also charged that over 
the years the Executive 
branch had been "conducting 
a constitutionally unauthor- 
ized, Presidential war in Indo- 
I C hina?^ The charge was 
promptly rejected by the 
i White House, which contend- 
ed that President Nixon was 
relying upon his constitution- 
al powers as Commander in 

Chief. : 

“The action which' the 



■ — — — -’^isiEnpp 

Continued on Page 4, Column 4 


President has called for in Cam- 
bodia is in relation to territory 
occupied by North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong groups and the 
action we are taking is in rela- 
tion to this force, which is jeop- 
ardizing the security of U S 
forces in Vietnam, the White 
House press secretary, Ronald 
L. Ziegler, said. “He has taken 
this action as Commander m 

^The Senate committee reluc- 
Itantly agreed today to attend a 
White House briefing on Cam-, 

bodia tomorrow along with the 

larger House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, but the members 
still were seeking a separate 
meeting with President Nmm. 

The Senate committees 
complaint, combined with the 
difficulties encountered m 
working out arrangements 

for a White House meeting, 
reflected the seriousness of the 
constitutional controversy de- 
veloping between the commit- 
tee and the White House as a 
resutt of the military operations, 

* n The^committee’ s complaint 
was contained in a report urg- 
ine the repeal of the Gulf of 
| Tonkin Resolution, which was 
Unproved by Congress in Au- 
iTast 1964, after a naval en- 
flferwtth North Vietnamese 

‘ the Tonkin Gulf. The 

>e the President 
to take “all nec- 
slsu .1 to repel aggres- 
SS^PS8®»e.Mt .Asia and was 
„Z1a bv the Johnson Admin-! 
isteation as the legal basis for 
military hutl^JP m Viet ‘ 

Mfer-.rn ' -~t;. litjEjESfli 1 i ill f ' 5 

Test 

meeting this President to 

disriiss 2 developments in South- 
east^ IsfiTWe President acced- 
ed to ffie request, but also m- 
vtted ffie House Foreign Affairs 
Comnfltteelo attend the meet- 

hiff ' slf; for tomorrow afternoon. 

He also arranged for a separate 

SS in the morning with 1 

the House'lnd Senate Armed 

Services Committees. 

ffhl 15-member Senate com-, 
nittee today reluctantly but 
Unanimously accepted the i Pres 
■lan+’c terms for the meeting. 
But Senator Fulbright, Demo- 
-rat of Arkansas, made clear 
meeting, which he de- 
bribed a? a “briefing’' rather 
tean a “consultative exchange, 
rrf not regarded by 

tbe ^mWtU ! 8 IT-" substitute 

* ne Ttfflfereft ce itl 

&W 


™ uye Thomas E. 

»! ■ *J» *£ 

that the invitation was 
^A^reflected in the statement 
by^Mr e Morgan. a ?^g S ^adhig 

Dem °UreofX e ile e commit g 
teeU/ere reported to have been 
annoyed at what they regarded 

as the presumptuousness of th 


to the White 


their feelings 

H °By e including the 38-memher 
House committee, which ha? 
been far more pro-Admmistra 
tion than its Senate counter 
part, the White House also suc- 
ceeded in assuring a more sym- 
pathetic audience for the Presi 
dent in his Cambodian decision- 
“The decision was a Presi 
dential one, and in making, hi 
decision, the President had to 
consider the calculated risks of 
action and the calculated risks 
of inaction,” the ’Speaker said. 
“The de cision ^having ^oeen 


made and now being carried 
out, we should all hope the 
, results will be favorable andl 
contribute toward an early, 

I honorable peace.” 

By declining, at least for thel 
moment, to meet separately 
with the Senate committee,! 

| President Nixon, in the opinion 
of some leading Republicans onl 
the committee, has exacerbated! 
his relations with a group that 
is increasingly intent on cir- 
cumscribing his power to carry 
[out military activities in South- 
east Asia. 
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names of the members of the Mexican 
delegation be printed in. the Record. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mexican Delegation 
from the senate 

Sen. Manuel Bernardo Aguirre, Chairman; 
Hen. Manuel Tello, Sen, Mario C. Olivera 
G6mez Tagle, Sen. Cristobal Guzm&n Car- 
denas, Sen. Arturo Moguel Esponda, Sen. 
Alicia Arellano Tapia, Sen. Mario Morua 
Johnson, Sen. Luis Gomez Zepeda, Sen. 
Manuel Sannlento Sarmiento, Sen. Raul 
Llanos Lerma, and Sen. Raul Bolaftos Cacho. 
from The chamber of deputies 

Dip. Joaquin Gamboa Pascoe, Dip. Alfonso 
de Alba Martin, Dip. Hesiqulo Aguilar Ma- 
rafidn, Dip. Raul Noriega Ondovllla, Dip. 
Maria Guadalupe Aguirre Soria, Dip. Adolfo 
Jftuia Sosa, Dip. Alfonso Meneses Gonzalez, 
'"Dip. Juan Manuel Berlanga, Dip. Ignacio 
Gonz&lez Rubio, Dip. Jose Arana Mor&n, Dip. 
Sil verlo R. Alvarado, Dip. Jo©6 Angel Con- 
chello DAvila, Dip. Hilario Galguera Torres, 
and Dip. Alfonso Argudin Alcaraz. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Ladies and gentle- 
men, we are delighted to have you with 
•us. 

[Applause; Senators rising.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there toe a brief 
recess subject to the call of the Chair, 
so that we may greet our distinguished 
visitors personally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hughes) . Without objection, the Senate 
will stand in recess subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

Thereupon, at 12 o’clock and 40 min- 
utes pm., the’ Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair, Senators 
greeted the distinguished visitors at the 
rear of the Senate Chamber. 

Upon the expiration of the recess, at 
12 o’clock and 48 minutes p.m., the Sen- 
ate was called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Hughes). 


\ 




RECOMMITTAL OF SENATE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 64, A CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION TO TER- 
MINATE CERTAIN JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS AUTHORIZING THE USE OF 
THE ARMED FORCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN CERTAIN 
AREAS OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware? Mr. 
President, I direct the attention of the 
Senate to Calendar Order No. 838, Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 64, offered by 
Senators Mathias, Mansfield, Javits, 
and Pell. This is the so-called Tonkin 
resolution. 

This resolution 'was approved by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on 
April 10 and ordered reported, and then 
on May 1 it was decided to make it a 
concurrent resolution rather than a 
joint resolution, and, purely as a pro 
forma procedure, it was reintroduced 
aha reported out on the same basis with- 
out any further discussion. 

Much to the surprise of the members 
of the committee, we found yesterday — 
or I found last night— that in writing the 
committee report the staff got a little 
overzealous and wrote their own views 


into the report, including their views on 
the events that have occurred in the last 
few days, particularly relating to the 
Cambodian incident. Although the reso- 
lution was reported on April 10 they refer 
to actions later in April, the President's 
speech of April 30, and the so-called 
Cambodian venture and express their 
opinions in rather clear terms. This is a 
serious departure from Senate proce- 
dures. 

I respect the right of members of the 
staff to have their personal opinions, but 
I do question strongly the propriety of 
the staff trying to write those opinions 
into a committee report without the 
knowledge of the committee members 
and then releasing it over the name of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
This report was released to the press and 
the country as though the Committee on 
Foreign Relations had approved the re- 
port. This is a serious matter involving 
not only the integrity of the Foreign 
Relations Committee but also the secu- 
rity of our country. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
chairman and various other members of 
the committee, and they are all in com- 
plete agreement that this is an inexcus- 
able procedure and that there is no choice 
except that this proposal go back to the 
committee, and the committee can then 
take its own action and prepare its own 
report. 

As the result of this indefensible action 
of the committee staff the country and 
the world hews been given the impression 
that the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has unanimously condemned the 
President for his recent decision when in 
fact the committee has neither taken nor 
considered such action. 

I shall not go into detail as to the 
errors in the report other than to call 
attention to the fact that in one instance 
they refer to the President's speech of 
April 30. By no line of reasoning could 
the committee on April 10 have had ariy 
knowledge of that, nor could we have 
had any knowledge of the events of the 
past few days. 

It was the desire of the sponsors of 
the resolution and the desire of the com- 
mittee that the report be kept strictly to 
the events relating to this particular res- 
olution so that it could be handled on its 
merits. It is for that reason that I am 
going to ask unanimous consent — be- 
cause I understand there will be no ob- 
jection to this procedure — that this res- 
olution and this report be referred back 
to the committee. First, however, I should 
like to yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and then I think the Senator from 
Arkansas will want to speak. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I join 
with the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Williams) in asking that the resolution 
together with the report be recommitted 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
do so for the reason that it is the report 
of the staff, and not of the committee. 

On April 10, the committee agreed to 
report a resolution repealing the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution and the Middle East 
resolution, because repeal could be ac- 
complished by action of Congress. Sev- 
eral times since April 10— the last time 
was last Saturday — I inquired of the staff 


whether a draft report had been com- 
pleted. I did so, as I am sure other Mem- 
bers did, to have an opportunity to read 
the draft report, to determine if it was 
compatible with my views, the views of 
other members of the committee, and 
also to suggest changes to be considered 
by the committee. I did not see the draft. 
Yesterday morning, when we were meet- 
ing upon the question of what action 
the committee might take with respect 
to Cambodia, and the final printed re- 
port was before us. There was not time 
to read it in committee. Last evening, I 
studied it with care, and I had prepared 
remarks presenting my own views, which 
are not compatible with some of the posi- 
tions and language expressed in the re- 
port. 

I have previously expressed my views 
upon Cambodia, but I must say that I do 
not think it proper to use this report as a 
vehicle to attack the President of the 
United States, when it has not been con-* 
sidered by the committee. 

There are serious questions about the 
respective constitutional powers of the 
executive and the legislative branches. It 
is a gray area. In fact, most of the au- 
thority — both the Supreme Court and 
the leading writers — provide great pow- 
ers to the President as the Commander in 
Chief of the Armies, after a war has 
commenced. 

I had hoped that before any action 
had been taken, Congress would have 
been consulted. But that is another ques- 
tion. 

I join with the Senator from Delaware 
in urging that the resolution and report 
be recommitted, in order that we may 
have an opportunity to study the report 
and to make our own suggestions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think it is proper for this report to be 
recommitted, in order to delete the ref- 
erences to Cambodia, as the Senator from 
Delaware suggested. 

I must say that I take some respon- 
sibility for not having noticed this. It is 
quite correct that the report should not 
have dealt with developments involving 
Cambodia. The only excuse I have is that 
Friday and yesterday were very strenuous 
days, with a great many meetings and 
other things going on, and I did not have 
an opportunity to reread the report be- 
fore it was filed. I had read the original 
draft. But, as Senators will recall, we got 
into difficulty on the original report be- 
cause of the recasting of the resolution 
in the form of a concurrent resolution 
in order to comply with the express re- 
peal provisions in the Tonkin Gulf and 
the Middle East resolutions. Technically, 
the parliamentarian informed us, the 
proper way to handle the problem was to 
introduce another concurrent resolution. 
I say that by way of background. 

Emotions that have risen with re- 
gard to Cambodia have been injected 
here and, I agree with the Senator, im- 
properly. 

I am aware of two items concerning 
Cambodia, and I invite the Senator’s at- 
tention to them — if that is all he had in 
mind — for my own guidance. 
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Barney Kelly, Kent Grelger, Lenore Levine, 
Ed Mrs, Donald T. Devine, Doris 

Durkin, Michelle Ryka, Keni Connelly. 

Jphn.Cahilb, Charles Hopkins, Frank Find, 
. Cbn.$gld, Susan Fplizzil, Seol Harper. Edwin 
F, Rls§ni%n, Majgaret Lieu, Robert . Mundy. 
Miles Nelson, MipMel J..Hodyreth, PFC Ken- 
neth 4 Penciral, Cpl. Gregory E. Hood, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul K. Walker, Jr., Doug Pidwing, 
Elliot U. Stein, Marcia Adams, J. Godsun. 

Maury J, Mechanic?, Sheila Woods, Thomas 
E. Hudson Jr., J. Peter Maly, Bob Adams, 
Frank J. Slrinni, PFC Robert .Burr, PFC Al- 
bert Huff, Celeste Sturse, N*. Radoonso, Joe 
Harfel, Paul N. Nlcfha, Robert Goldstein, 
William Patterson, Wm, Joy, Jr., Margaret 
Masslih, Chris Ru, 

Donna Geddor, Pam Sullivan, Lucy Speed, 
Micky Pridman, Lynn Reifmore, Joshua 
Brooks, D. Watt, Douglas Linneman, King 
Rhinehart, Bill Howell, Marsha Route, Paul 
H. Fleming, Adelaide V. Williams, John 
Wroblewski. 

Stephen Cockrell, Larry W. Sanders, Je- 
rome Sarkis, W. N. Williams, Edward C. 
Smith, Chautal Leprence, Arnold Ward, 
Patricia Kalvorron, Terese Minn, Jim Cassell, 
Slpau Hermansi, Steve Kebbler, Paul J. 
Kenney, William A. Russell, Lynn Pearson, 
Lee Crawtprd. 

Lindsay Mathis-on, 2330 Great Falls, Falls 
Church, Va. 22046. 

Boh Caplan, 6811 Riggs Manor Da*., Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 2078. 

Jaime Medina, John Machl. 

Thomas DeVening, Richard Eurich, Stuart 
Yeseon, Duance S. Cooke, James W. O’Brien, 
Fred Cbhe, Eva Isleman, Ruth Levy, Richard 
H. Capet. 

Larry Gallagher, Richard Taylor, David E. 
Bailey, Ann Robert A. Lawrence, Jim Lunds, 
David Minsh, R. Aguire, Arlene Efctney, M. 
Siegel. 

Rosemary Shiras, Billie Jean Goalty, Carol 
J. Jacob, M.D., Carol Moody Becker, Eleanor 

M. Carney, Natalie Shiras, Lee Valerian. 

Jerry F. Delengowski, Peggy Blackman, 
Claudia Dunn, Karn Bauminger, Robert 
Kath, Judith M. Koenlck, Stephen C. Daugh- 
erty, Eloise S. LaRue. 

Ricki Mayer, Jacqueline Davis Metzner, 
Sally Bunting, Phyllis Pattor, Latie Stiar- 
Wish, Ellen Hurley, Ellen S. Masi, Doretta 
Williams, Kathleen M. Hudak, Demetra 
Smith, Ellen Levy, Donna Refenrath. 

Lisa Applebann, Angela Fox, Lafayette M. 
Whitte, Lydia Kayden, Clyde Gron, Laura 
Appelbaum, Michael J. Parker, David E. 
Mayoan, Willie Ludis, Donna R. Smith, 
Hope Appelbaum, Janne Appelbaum. 

John M, White, Robert F. White, Eiorunlit 
Borlick, Mourun Mulian, Patricia S. Flem- 
ing, Carol Conn, Nancy Conn, Elizabeth I. 
Conn, Amy Conn, Janet Dowling, Nancy 
Othmer, Judith G, Nelson, Fuffy K. H. Lark, 
Geprge Moore, 

Sylvia Eluhardt, Gorden George Ryan, 
Hkrs Roespard, Alice Evane, Janet Evans, 
Mike Odom, Moe Shulmai, Robert Hoffman, 
Fuevu S, Hoffman, David Dime, Gregory 
Anthon, Betsy Davis, Dulin Butobn. 

Deborah Daw, Libby Mark, Kempy Miles, 
Matthew Selser, Chester Ives, Lurin Mer- 
rixnan, Helen Sumerwell, Leah Ahrens, Kay 
Kincir, Hillary Sanders, Michelle Daw, Buddy 
Dingman, Peter Schetter, Phyllis Daw. 

Robert B. Wallace, Jane J. Wallace, Judith 
M. Roim, James C, Tison, William R. Brad- 
ley, Charles Taylor, Paul Brany, Nancy 
Ramsey, John J, Pajah, Elizabeth C. Pajak, 
Barbara Elsdpern. 

Valerie KOzei, Mrs. Cora Hamilton, 
^ebacele Bigelero, Kathleen Noe, Gwen Mul- 
len* Margaret Brosnan, Terry H. Aiey, Mrs. 
Herbert Peress, Beau Roland, Cindy Sutton, 
Tami Peress, Mark Peress, Bobbo Brooks, 
Frahces C. Flaupau, Tish Kendig, Melinda 
Alford, A. B. Early, Barbara Early, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Achenbach, Mito R. Woods, 


Theo Uthoreleyo, Jernan Heishell, Steve 
Foley, B. J. Popouiter, Brian Coleman, Aimee 
Segy, Robin Dienkey, Richard G. Deare, 
James Gibson, Jay Seldler, J. Dea Charmish, 
Cathy Conn, Maib Pickling, Evangeline G. 
Legg, Carolyn Worrall. 

Charoltte Schnelderman, 3503 Northington 
St., NW., Washington, D.C. 

Freeman R. Legg, 5700 Broad Branch Dd., 

N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Penny Kohn, Mark E. Ste, C. Remert, Dick 
Mezy, Milt Peiffar, Philip N. Smith, Jr., 
Philip K. Maxwell, Jeannette S. Cason. 

Robert Martin, Franklin Gleason, James 

O, Deborah M. Doolln, Judy Warrington, 
Tom Barskale, Steve Yudoulh, Elaine Conley, 
David E. Hopmann. 

Mike Conroyd, John Reed, Bruce Elmer 
E-5 U.S.A., Jeff Stevens, Jeb W. Pendelton, 
Jr., Jimmy Kendall, Paula Pal ton, Darek 
Meisinger, Kathy Creekmore, Joyce Love, 
Donald J. Winn, Chas H. Davis. 

Parry Leiffert, Gill Smith, Thomas M. 
Jarry, Scot Oeves, John PauLShea, Timothy 
Louty, Ed Kaine, Marguerite Adams, Milton 
Shaw. 

Bobby Strajttffi, Chuck Milleris, Pat ELlts, 
Darek MeisjUger, Ken Lohnaugh, Mrs. R. I. 
Barnee, Margaret Austin, Mrs. Kathryn B. 
Rex, Nopf A. Myers, Lee Black, Steven Yunker, 
Kathleen Sullivan, Carol Means, Della R. 
Hasyhey, Darlene Rush, Morton Namrow. 

6nald Lee Wilson, Van W. Carney, Paul K. 
Leather, Michael J. Bow, John Long-ton, 
Charles G. Renfro, Patricia E. Renfro, Penny 
Hill, Mary Roach, Shannon Fowler, Victor 
Thoen, Joseph Hare, Earl Holliman, Danny 
/Wushord, Pete Graham. 

Edward L. Sniythe, Bob Z. McLaughlin, 
Nancy Diamond, Linda Smith, Nasty Bob, 
Linus Peppernickle, Lone Ranger, Guy Bar, 
Licorice, Suzy Rogers, Sally Adams, Christo- 
pher Barrett, Jo Anne Myers, Thomas E. 
^arper, Bobby C. Ferguson, James E. Fergu- 
sohs^Donald Duck, Humphrey Bogart, Ed 
Bern 

Davy H. 'WWacej A Jr., Tiny, Toni Ormle, 
John Espercxsa, LindaT2«4m«ri, Elly Greenley, 
Bonnie Lasky, Stephanie LTTbejids, Jim En- 
yart, Christine Cuffer, EldzabetnTSHlj^a, Wil- 
liam Jones, Vincent Jones, Jesse M. Bassett, 
Walter Debram, Carl Barnes, Mike Gee, : 
ert J. Miller, Lydia L. Harry, Mark Harrison,^ 
John J. Ekberg. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hughes). The Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Mansfield) , by previous consent, is 
now recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
sorry to interrupt this debate, which I 
think is highly significant and certainly 
is immediately of the greatest impor- 
tance; but in view of the fact that we 
have a number of distinguished visitors 
in the Chamber, I am first going to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
anticipated that, at the conclusion of my 
remarks, and a brief recess, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Williams) will make a motion 
which I think the Senate will find in- 
teresting, to say the least. So I would 
urge all Senators to stay on the floor for 


the purpose of hearing what the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Delaware 
and other colleagues on the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, including the 
chairman, will have to say about the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DISTIN- 
GUISHED MEMBERS OF THE 

CONGRESS OF MEXICO 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
always an honor for the Senate to have 
in this Chamber our colleagues from 
the Mexican Senate and the House of 
Deputies. The Mexican-United States. 
Interparliamentary Group is now mark- 
ing a decade of existence, 10 years in 
which we have had meetings to discuss 
mutual problems, mutual difficulties, and 
to try to arrive at mutual understandings. 

We have learned a great deal from our 
colleagues in the Mexican Congress. 
They have taught us much. They have 
shown a dignity and an understanding 
which has made us a better people be- 
cause of our knowledge of them, because 
of our friendship with them, and because 
of the unfailing courtesy and hospitality 
they have shown to us down through the 
years. 

Mr. President, Mexico is a great coun- 
try. Mexico is one of the few countries 
in the world with a hard currency. 
Mexico is one of the few countries in 
the world which is really trying to do 
something for its people and to do it 
under a democratic system. 

There is a great deal of community of 
interest between our two countries. There 
have been times when we have acted 
hastily. There have been times when we 
have regretted what we did. But I would 
hope that the community of interest and 
^he community of ideas would keep our 
mtries close together; that we would 
coihult with one another on the basis 
of equality on questions of mutual inter- 
est; and in that way be able to contribute 
not onto to the welfare of our own na- 
tions, bkit to the welfare of the hemi- 
sphere and the world as well. 

Mexitjo has made many, many con- 
tributkiis in the field of the arts and 
in the field of education, where I think 
somewriere on the order of 40 percent of 
the Mexican budget is spent. Almost 40 
percent of the budget is put in the field 
of education. We could learn a great deal 
from what our neighbor to the south has 
dhne. The result is that the Mexican peo- 
ple have a stability in government. They 
have a continuity which has proved its 
worthiness. They have achieved a degree 
of success unparalleled in view of the 
scarce resources they have and their 
rapid increase in population. 

Mr. President, it is my honor at this 
time to introduce the delegation from 
the United Mexican States. I shall not 
call off all their names, but I wish to 
mention the chairman of the Senate 
delegation, Senator Manuel Bernardo 
Aguirre, and the chairman of the dele- 
gation from the Chamber of Deputies, 
Deputy Joaquin Gamboa Pascoe. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
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On page ^ mere are four or five lines 
reading as follows: 

>y its "action of April 1970 in intiating 
within the territory of Cambodia without the 
consent or ev6n tne prior knowledge of Con- 
gress or any of its commi tees, the Executive 
branch has shown disregard not only for the 
national commitments resolution but for 
the constitutional principles in which that 
resolution is rooted, 

I agree with that. But, I also agree 
that it should not be jn this report. I did 
not notice yesterday that this language 
was in the report because I think we 
had agreed generally that in a, report 
suet; as this. extraneous matters should 
not be referred to. 

I might say In defense of the staff, 
that the long discussion in this section 
of constitutional powers really relates 
to the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. Much' 
has been said about that in the past. On 
a number of occasions I have admitted 
that I was less than diligent in consider- 
ing that original resolution. The Sen- 
ate adopted it with a minimum, of at- 
tention. I think we spent only an hour 
and 40 minutes on it in committee. And 
there was only very brief debate on the 
floor. 

So the issue relating, to the President’s 
authority, and especially the declaration 
of war powers in the Constitution, re- 
lates, I may say, not to the present Presi- 
dent. It relates to the predecessor of the 
present President. It was never intended, 
and I did not intend this discussion to 
be related to the present difficulties of 
this administration. . T ” 

The other excerpt begins at the bot- 
tom of page 12, the word “the,” going 
through that one paragraph. 

I believe those are the only refer- 
ences 'to Cambodia in the report. 

I agree with the Senator from Dela- 
ware that the proper procedure would 
be to refer it back, so that the commit- 
tee can delete those references or change 
it in any other way it wishes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the position of the Senator. The 
Senator has cited two references. I have 
not tried to go through the report to see 
whether there are more because a re- 
port cannot be written and amended on 
the floor, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with that. 
I am not trying to bind the Senator to 
that. In looking at it, there are only two 
references. It would not be a major op- 
eration to revise the report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The com- 
mittee can write a report. There is no 
question about that. I did, think it is 
ironic that the staff in expressing their 
views took strong exception to the ad- 
ministration for taking action, as they 
say, without prior consultation with 
Congress; yet the staff in this report 
writes their own views of what they 
think of the war without consulting the 
committee, and then releases the report 
in the full committee’s name. 

T do not want to be too harsh on the 
staff, but I am not quite as kindly in- 
clined on it as perhaps the chairman is.. 
I think they should be called to task and 
given to understand that, they do not 
write their own views and editorialize in 
these reports; because, after all, the re- 


port is supposed to reflect the views of 
the committee. 

I suggest that in the future if a mem- 
ber of the staff decides that he wants to 
become a foreign policy expert he should 
resign and either run for the U.S. Senate 
or try to become Secretary of State and 
not try to do it under the name of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, because 
it may be very embarrassing to him be- 
fore this is settled. 

I heard last night over the radio, when 
this was first released, that the Foreign 
Relations Committee had unanimously 
condemned the President on the Cam- 
bodian war. Of course, as the Senator 
agrees, this was not even discussed. I 
hope we can correct the mistake and 
that it can be done in a spirit of 
harmony. 

As I recall, this resolution came out 
of our committee unanimously with the 
support of the administration. Theie 
was no objection 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
we can bring it back in such form again 
but with the proper report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not going to debate this further at this 1 
time, Mr. President, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution and 
the report be referred back to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hughes). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Delaware? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 


RAIL PASSENGER SERVICE ACT 
OF 1970 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hughes). The hour of 1 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the pending business which the 
clerk will state. 

The Assistant Legislative Clerk. S. 
3706, to provide financial assistance for 
and establishment of a national rail 
passenger system, to provide for the mod- 
ernization of railroad passenger equip- 
ment, to authorize the prescribing of 
minimum standards for railroad pas- 
senger service, to amend section 13(a) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the rule of ger- 
maneness will not begin to apply until 
we have finished witlTthe morning busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is. there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll . 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Metcalf) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

Report on Judicial Proceedings Regarding 
American Indian Tribal Claims 
A letter from the Chairman, Indian Claims 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on the final conclusions of judicial 
proceedings regarding certain American In- 
dian tribal claims (with an accompanying 
report) ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
Report on Number op Army Commissioned 
Officers and Warrant Officers Assigned 
to Headquarters, Department of the 
Army 

A letter from the Secretary bf the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the number of officers on duty with Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army and de- 
tailed to the Army General Staff on March 31, 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Report on Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Program 
A letter from- the Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the strategic and critical ihaterials 
stockpiling program for the period of July 1 
to December 31, 1969 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on- Armed 
Services. 

Report of Small Business Administration 
A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, reporting, pursu- 
ant to law, on disbursements made by the 
Administration for the period March 25, 
through May 3, 1970; to the Committee an 
Banking and Currency. 

Report on Status of the Northeast Cor- 
ridor Transportation Project 
A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the status of the Northeast Corridor 
transportation project, dated April 1970 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Report of the American Legion 
A letter from the director, the American 
Legion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a fi- 
nancial report of the American Legion as of 
December 31, 1969 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Finance. 
Certification as to Adequacy of Soil Survey 
and Land Classification 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
certification that an adequate soil survey 
and land classification has been made of the 
lands in the Manson unit, Chelan division, 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington, and 
that the lands to be irrigated are susceptible 
to the production of agricultural crops by 
means of irrigation (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Suspension of Deportation of Certain 
Aliens 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending depor- 
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tatlon of certain aliens, together with a 
statement of facts and pertinent provisions 
pf law’ pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
son for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Temporary Admission Into the TJ nited 
States of ’ Certain Aliens 
A letter from the Commissioner, 7 Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Servicfe, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered granting tem- 
porary admission into the United States of 
certain aliens (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Proposed Legislation Relating to Final and 
Conclusive Settlement of Certain Claims 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft oi proposed 
legislation to amend section 2735 of title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for the finality 
of settlement effected under section 2733, 
2734, 2734a, 2734b, or 3737 (with an accom- 
panying paper) ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Report on Applications for Orders Author- 
izing OR APRROVING 'THE INTERCEPTION OF j 
Wire or Oral Communications 
A letter from the Acting Director, Adminls 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitth 
pursuant to law, a report of the Director 
applications for court orders made to Fed 5 
era! and State courts to permit the inter-^ 
ception of wire or oral communications for 
the year ended December 31, 1969 (with an 
accompanying report) ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Status of Permanent Residence for Certain 
Aliens 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications 
for permanent residence filed by certain 
aliens, together with a statement of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law as to each 
alien, and thg reasons for granting such ap- 
plications (with accompanying papers) ; to 
the Committee, on the Judiciary. 

Permanent Adjustment of Status of 
Certain Aliens 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
list of certain aliens, with the request that 
their cases be reexamined with a view to 
the permanent adjustment of their status 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee op. the Judiciary. 

Prospectus for Proposed Construction 
A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a prospectus which revises the 
post office, courthouse, and Federal office 
building project authorized at Williamsport, 
Pa. (with an accompanying paper) ; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated : 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Metcalf) : 

Resolutions of the Commonwealth of 'Mas- 
sachusetts; _ to the Committee on Foreign 

i^sdiutjQpl^ the '^resident of 

' the, itfnited Jtates^ the Congress” of the 
v tfnited Stages, and the 4 Secretary of State 
ip support of the State of Israel 
“Whereas, The United States of America 
Was the first 'foreign 'power to recognize the 
fife# St^te of Israel in 1948 and since that 


time has maintained with the State of Israel 
common friendship, cooperation and an Iden- 
tity of interest In the aims of democratic 
government; and 

“Whereas, Israel is the sole bastion of de- 
mocracy in the Middle East and the staunch 
and tested friend of the United States and its 
presence in the Middle East; and 

“Whereas, The identity of interests be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Israel flourished and were secured under the 
bipartisan policy of -all successive adminis- 
trations since 1948; and 

“Whereas, Israel, without the utilization of 
a single foreign soldier, is resisting the com- 
munist thrust into the Middle East; and 
“Whereas, Recent policy statements of the 
State Departmen^jwid. of the present admin- 
istration^ ’in Washington denote a reversal of 
that policy'of mutual trust, cooperation and 
the pursuit of common goals in disregard of 
the realities of the historical perspectives, 
politics and physical necessities of Israel's 
present posture in the Middle East; and 
“Whereas, Such reversal of policy by the 
State Department threatens a grave injus- 
tice to a friend and ally and the destruction 
of our self interest in the Middle East; now, 
therefore, be it 

“ Resolved , That the Massachusetts General 
Court calls uponthe President of the United 
States, the Congress of the United States and 
the State Department of the United States 
to once again recognize and reaffirm its com- 
mitment to a peace between the Arab States 
and Israel arrived at only by direct negotia- 
between the two parties directly con- 
cerfte<L and by the recognition by the Arab 
Stateso&^he sovereignty of the State of Is- 
rael; to decT&ra^and affirm as basic policy that 
while the Unite^NStates is desirous of being 
a friend to all nations of the Middle East 
that it will not purchase this friendship at 
the cost of a holocaust fh the State of Israel; 
and to declare a restriction on the sale of 
arms to Israel cannot beSimposed by the 
United States so long as the soviet Union and 
other nations do not recognizXa similar duty 
to restrict their contribution \o the escala- 
tion of the arms race in the Middle East by 
wholesale commitment of offensive arms to 
the Arab ‘States, in any event, toVnsure that 
Israel's capacity to defend hersaf without 
the requisite that foreign troops iritervene be 
maintained In its complete integrity; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this Joint resolu- 
tion be forwarded by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President oj the United 
States, the Massachusetts members of the 
Congress of the United States an p. to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United State®. ’’ 

A concurrent resolution of tne Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the/Committee on 
Public Works: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 104 
“Concurrent resolution requesting Hawaii’s 
congressional delegation /o use its utmost 
efforts in obtaining Federal funds to aid 
the State in developing/ a deep water har- 
bor at Barber's Point/ Oahu 

“Whereas, private andf public studies indi- 
cate the great need of A new deep water har- 
bor in a major industrial area outside of 
downtown Honolulu/ and 

“Whereas, the St&te and other public and 
private agencies have been proceeding for a 
number of years in planning for a deep water 
harbor at Barber’s Point; and 

“Whereas, the United State® Senate had ap- 
proved the sum of $1,000,000 to commence 
work on the Barber’s Point project but a 
joint United States Senate-House Commit- 
tee has recently failed to approve funds for 
this important project; and 
“Whereas, a new harbor outside of Hono- 
lulu would have many benefits for the people 
of Hawaii, Including relieving the congested 
facilities at Honolulu Harbor and reducing 


tfce traffic congestion on Oahu’s highways; 
now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Fifth Legislature of the State 
of Hawaii, Regular Session of 1970, the Sen- 
ate concurring, that Hawaii’s Congressional 
Delegation be requested to use its utmost 
efforts in obtaining Federal funds to aid the 
State in developing a deep water harbor at 
Barber’s Point, Oahu; and 

“Be it further resolved that certified copies 
of this Concurrent Resolution be trans- 
mitted to members of Hawaii’s Congressional 
Delegation, the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, members 
of the Public Works and Appropriations Com- 
mittee in both the United States House and 
Senate, the Secretary of the Army, the Di- 
rector of the United States Bureau of the 
Budget, the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Board of Engineers for United States Rivers 
and Harbors.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; ordered to lie on the 
table.: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 50 
“Concurrent resolution requesting that the 
U.S. Congress, in its consideration of H.R. 
14465, assure the retention of the existing 
ticket tax exemption afforded State and 
local employees traveling on official busi- 


“ Whereas, H.R. 14465, as presently pending 
in the United States Congress, would repeal 
the existing exemption of State and local em- 
ployees from the ticket tax when traveling 
on official business; and 

“Whereas, the efficient administration of 
the State and local governments of Hawaii 
demands the attendance of numerous con- 
ferences, seminars, and special events 
throughout the mainland United States by 
its State and local employees, many of which 
are in connection with federal programs; and 

“Whereas, the distance of approximately 
2,500 miles from the State of Hawaii to the 
nearest point on the Continental United 
States necessitates travel over considerable 
spans to reach various mainland destina- 
tions; and 

“Whereas, Hawaii’s State and local em- 
ployees possess no alternative expedient and 
less costly means of transportation to the 
Continental United States, such as is avail- 
able to employees of other mainland State 
and local governments traveling shorter dis- 
tances except by common carrier; now, there- 
fore 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Fifth 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, Regular 
Session of 1970, the House of Representatives 
concurring, that the Congress of the United 
States be requested, in its consideration of 
H.R. 14465, to assure the retention of the ex- 
isting ticket tax exemption afforded State 
and local employees when traveling on offi- 
cial business; and 

“Be it further resolved that duly certified 
copies of this Concurrent Resolution be 
transmitted to the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate of the United States; and 
the Speaker and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States; the 
Honorable Daniel K. Inouye, United States 
Senator; the Honorable Hiram L. Fong, 
United States Senator; the Honorable Spark 
M. Matsunaga, United States Representative; 
and the- Honorable Patsy T. Mink, United 
States Representative.” 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Sarasota County, 
Fla., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to designate Cape Kennedy as the operational 
base for the space shuttle system; to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

A resolution adopted by the City Commis- 
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8 . C 


Met with Senator Jack Miller, 


R. , Iowa), and with his Special Assistant for Press and Research, 
Mr. Andrew J. Montgomery and delivered to him the selection of 
speeches and statements by Soviet, Chinese, and North Vietnamese 
leaders and official organs concerning American policies and actions 
in the Far East and Middle East. The Senator would appreciate also 
the current statements concerning Cambodia by Hanoi, Peking, and 
Moscow and requested advice on the reference to be used should he 
cite portions of statements of foreign leaders in floor addresses or 
correspondence. 
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Accompanied Mr. George Carver, SAVA, who 
briefed Senators Ernest F. Hollings (D„ , S. C. ) and William Spong (D. , Va. ) 
on Cambodia i n response to their request. Mr. Carver covered the back- 
ground of recent events in Cambodia, the present military situation, and 
possible courses of future enemy action. 
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SECRET 
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1, | | Called the attention of Boyd Crawford, 

Staff Administrator, House Foreign Affairs Committee, to the press item • 
quoting Committee member John Tunney (D. , Calif. ) as requesting the 
Committee to look into charges of CIA involvement in th e Cambodian 
coup. I assured Crawford of the facts regarding our noninvolvement, 
which he accepted and seemed to appreciate. He was not aware at the 
time of Tunney' s statement. 


25X1 


CONFIDENTIAL 
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Based on the advice of 


SB Division, called Mr. Robert Horner, House Internal Security Coin- 
mittee staff, and set up a staff interview by Mr^orner and Mr. Ric ar 
Schultz, of the Committee staff, with | l for 6 ay 

in room 309, Cannon House Office Building. 


State, called to discuss their current' series of meetings with Bureau 
of the Budget concerning the funding of normal cost deficiency for the 
Foreign Service retirement system. It was agreed that further coordin 
tion would be desirable. See Memorandum for the Record. 


Mr. Robert Hull, Department of 


t 


g a | Received a call from Mr. Robert 

McNeil, Executive Assistant to'senator William B. Spong (D. , Va. ), 
who requested a briefing on Cambodia tomorrow afternoon, 2:00 p.m. , 
in Senator Spong' s office for the Senator and Senator H to lings 
Mr. McNeil also advised that the Senator had indicated that he might 
invite one or two other senators to join them. The briefing would be 
for the senators alone and would not include staff. I thanked Mr. McNeil 
for the call and told him that I would r elay Senator Spong s request 

be r * setjs: ? £££-. 

Zt will bo in attendance 

at the briefing. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
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Special Unit 
Helped Nixon 
On Decision 

By Don Oberdorfer 

Washington Post Stafr Writer 

Operation Prometheus, the 
American march across the 
^Cambodian- border, into the 
CommunisCmilitary headquar- 
ters area, was devised by a ' 

‘‘Washington Special Action: den had' explicitly warned the 


{ nounced" tonight means that ) 
we finally have in sight the 
just peace we are seeking.” 

According to his associates, 
increasing North , Vietnamese 
k military pressure on the Cam-; 
bodian capital of Phnom Penh 
and a round of Communist as- 
saults, on Cambodia towns 
were the orecipitating factor./ 
The assaults are listed as those ' 
of April 20 on the towns of- 
Snoul and Takeo, April 21 on ; 
Saang and April 23 on Kep 
and Angtasson. 

Already concerned about 
events in 'Cambodia, the Presi- 


Group” of senior officials and 
studied in detail by President 
Nixon last Saturday in the 
mountain surroundings of his 
official retreat at Camp David, 
Md. 

The decision to order Ameri- 
can ground troops into Cam- 
bodia is the most difficult that 
Mr. Nixon has made since he 
became President, according 
to close associates, and it was 
taken after seven days of 
secret deliberations. 

The intensive activities be- 
gan at a National Security 
Council meeting on Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 22, and 
ended about noon on Tuesday, 
April 28, with the order to 
make the raid. 


leaders of North Vietnam in 
his April 20 address that “they 
will ^ be taking grave risks 
should they attempt to use the 
occasion (of troop withdraw- 
als) to jeopardize the security 
of our remaining forces in 
Vietnam bv increased military 
action in Vietnam, in Cambo- 
dia or Laos.” 

As seen in the high councils,! 
the North Vietnamese -were 
stepping up military activity 
in Laos and planning a series 
of attacks in South Vietnam 
during the first week in May. 
Together with the Cambodian 
attacks, this was' seen as a 
broad challenge to the United 
States. 

After the National Security 


According to one fragmen-fflCouncil meeting of April 22, 
tary account circulating in thelMr. Nixon activated the Wash- 
government, Attorney Generaljington Special Action Group, 
John N. Mitchell was the lead-la secret committee of senior 
ing advocate of strong U.S.Iofficials. The group was form- 
military action and Secretary? cd last spring after North 
of Defense Melvin R. Laird | Korea shot down an American 
argued that South Vietnamese Sreconnaissance plane and U.S. 

[contingency plans were found 
Ito be hopelessly deficient. 

The Special Action Group 
met in the White House 
Thursday morning, April 23, 
again that evening, and on. 
Friday, April 24, to outline a 


troops with only U,S. advisers jj 
should move into Cambodia. 
Mr. Nixon’s close advisers] 
would not discuss this account: 
yesterday. ' j 

Mr. Nixon’s 'final decisional 


according to his associates, I j series of possible U.S. actions 

Was based on the premise that; ^ job was not to decide what 
- .. , , .... . . should be done, but to explore 

he faced a clear military chal-. what could be donc and in- 

lenge not only in Cambodia, vestigate the possible con- 
but in Laos and South Viet- sequences of each promising 


ham as well. Failure to' act, he 
is said to believe, 5 would have 
been a sign of American weak- 
ness that could have bedeviled 
the United States throughout’ 
Indochina and probably in 
other parts of the world as;i 
Weil. , 

Ironically, the events ii 
Cambodia that set off Mr. Nixi 
on’s response were taking placi 
at the very time the Prcsideni 


course of action. 

^ "The members of the group 
(were Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs U.j 
Alexis Johnson; Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense David Pack- 
ard; Gen. Earle Wheeler, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of ptaff; CIA Director Rich- 
lard- Helms, and , Henry A. 
Kissinger, Mr. Nixon’s staff 
adviser on foreign affairs. 
Friday afternoon, Mr. Nix- 


was announcing a new round on drove to Camp David for 
of U.S. troop withdrawals from thc s weekend. Ever since the 
Vietnam on April 20 and tell- National Security Council 
ing the American people that ] flirting, pn WedaesdoYw .8! 
“the decision X 

vbeefo_ spending much time in 


solitary private deliberation 
about Cambodia. 

At mid-day last Saturday, 
the' President summoned Kis-* 
singer to Camp David with the.', 
contingency plans. The two ' 
men went over them, and Mr. 
Nixon decided to call another 
'■ and unannounced meeting of 
' the NSC for Sunday afternoon 
at the White House. ■ 

Over the weekend, orders 
were dispatched via military 
channels, to Saigon givirfg 
tentative approval to a South 
Vietnamese sweep into the Par- 
rot's Beak area of Cambodia, 
which juts out into South Viet- 
nam. American air support 
was to be provided, but Ameri- 
, can military advisers were not 
to accompany -,the South Viet- 
namese troops, thus avoiding 
direct U.S.' involvement on the 
ground; It was made clear to 
Saigon that U.S. approval of 
the operation was' subject to 
later cancellation. 5 

By the time of the ^Sunday 
afternoon NSC meeting in Mr. 
Nixon’s alternate office in the 
Executive^ Office Building 
across from the White House, 
he had pretty well decided 
that some U.S. action should 
be taken. The three hour ses- 
sion was devoted to a thorough 
review of the options. Present 
were Mr. Nixon, Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers, Sec- ‘ 
retary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird, Gen. Wheeler, CIA Di-'i 
rector Helms and Kissinger. : 

Vice President Agncw and 
Director George Lincoln of the ! 
Office of Emergency Planning, J 
who are statutory members of 1 
the NSC, did not attend. ! 

Monday morning, the Presi- ‘ 
dent conferred, again with) 
Laird, Rogers and Kissinger. ■> 
That afternoon on Capitol \ 
Hill, Rogers gave the first hint 1 
of what was to come. He told ; 
an executive session of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- ’] 
mittee that “the President has < 
the problem: Do you continue : 
. fighting the war in a way that ' 
doesn’t make sense, or do you \ 
change it?” None of the sen- 
ators picked up the hint at the 
time. 

While the Foreign Relations 
I Committee was asking Rogers 
not to send military supplies 
ito Cambodia, the President 
|was studying cables from his 
military and political chiefs in; 

; Asia who had been asked tol 
study the probable impact of 
an American foray into Cam-; 
bodia. The Joint Chiefs of 


but the issue had not been 
previously considered by 
President Nixon because it 
seemed dangerous and too 
costly as long as Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk was in power. 

By Monday night, Mr. Nixon 
I had made up his mind to send 
American ground troops into 
the Fishhook section of Cam- 
bodia in a raid on the Corn* 
munist headquarters for South 
Vietnam. By Tuesday noon, 
final orders for Operation 
|Prometheus — as it is known 
in the intelligence community 
— were dispatched to U.S, 
commanders in Vietnam, who. 
had been alerted to the possi-j 
bility earlier. 

In Greek mythology, Pro- 
metheus was a powerful hero 
who stole fire from the gods 
but who was chained for a 
time to a mountaintop by 
Zeus — and then released. 

Since American ground 
troops were going into Cam- 
bodia at the Fishhook, it was 
decided and ordered that 
| American advisers could ac- 
company the South Viet- 
namese in their approved 
operation in the Parrot’s Beak 
area. The Special Action Group 
met again Tuesday afternoon 
to go over further details of 
the U.S. maneuver. 

The President is said to have 
written eight drafts of his 
speech to the nation Friday 
night, dictating most of it in 
his Executive Office Building 
study. A u ; 
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The House was not in session today. Its next meeting win be held on Monday, May 4, 1970, at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. Metcalf). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L, R, Bison, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

LAW DAT AND PRISONED OF WAR DAT 

Almighty God, our Creator, Redeemer, 
and Judge, we thank Thee for the laws 
of nature, for the moral law given at 
Sinai, and for the higher law of love 
made known in Nazareth and at Calvary. 
May we remember that the first bar of 
justice was a communion rail and that 
bowing in court was first before a cross. 
Make us mindful this day that all law is 
grounded in Thy sovereign and tran- 
scendent nature. 

Bless, O Lord, all who make the law, 
all who interpret the law, all who judge, 
prosecute, and defend under the law, and 
all who teach and train for the legal vo- 
cations. Make us to know that the way 
of true freedom is the way of law and 
order. Temper our understanding and 
our attitude with human compassion. Re- 
place bad laws with good ones that 
equity, justice, and peace may be to all 
people. Write Thy law upon our hearts, 
and so fill us with love and grace that 
every day may be law day. 

We remember before Thee this day all 
prisoners of war, especially our fellow 
countrymen. Grant that by drawing 
near to Thee we may be drawn, nearer 
to them in faith and love, ftnbue them 
with grace and strength to endure sepa- 
ration and privation. Granted Lord, that 
their keepers may be guided by the 
Geneva Convention and by the universal 
laws of humanity. Keep alive in them 
and in us the truth of the invincibility 
of goodness and the everlasting care of 
the Heavenly Rather. . 

In the name of the Supreme Judge. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

Mr. MANSFIELP. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 


Senate 

Friday, May. 1, 1970 

the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, April 30, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNIVERSARY OF WARSAW 
GHETTO UPRISING 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, tomorrow 
marks the anniversary of the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising. On this day, we com- 
memorate the 40,000 heroic Jews in Po- 
land who chose to fight and die for free- 
dom, dignity, and honor rather than sub- 
mit to the physical and spiritual humili- 
ation of life in captivity and ultimate 
extermination. 

In 1940, Nazi forces crowded one-half 
million Jews from Warsaw and other 
sections into a cramped ghetto. Inhuman 
living conditions and starvation diets 
claimed some 85,000 lives by 1942 and 
300,000 victims were transferred to labor 
and extermination camps. The next 
spring the 40,000 Jews left in the ghetto 
learned that they were to die to solve the 
Jewish problem. 

Unable to accept passivity any longer, 
the remaining 40,000 armed themselves 
any way they could. On April 18, 1942, 
they began a well -organized military at- 
tack on their captors. For nearly 4 weeks, 
they resisted Nazi machineguns, incendi- 
ary bombs, heavy artillery, explosives, 
and tanks. 

In 11 days, 5,000 Warsaw Jews were 
killed in action, murdered in their houses, 
or found dead in the wreckage. After 5 
weeks, the ghetto was destroyed and the 
remaining 20,000 who escaped death were 
shipped to camps outside Poland. 

The Warsaw Jews chose to fight a 
hopeless battle against overwhelming 
odds rather than accept intolerable 
degradation and eventual demise. The 
memory of those heroic and tragic de- 
fenders of freedom serves as an inspira- 
tion to all people who fight oppression. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the approval of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Young) and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Church), both of whom have time al- 
lotted to them today, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for not to ex- 
ceed 20 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CAMBODIA 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader has given 
me a copy of the statement he made last 
night at the conclusion of the address by 
the President of the United States. I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the distinguished 
minority leader. I think that his state- 
ment is a temperate one and now would 
like to make a statement of my own. 

Mr. President, the latest casualty fig- 
ures from Vietnam as of a week ago 
yesterday amounted to a total of 322,- 
750 casualties. Of that total, approxi- 
mately 50,000 have been killed in Viet- 
nam and Southeast Asia. The rest have 
been wounded. 

I do not have the official figures from 
the Department of Defense yet, but it is 
my understanding that, as of yesterday, 
approximately another 100 Americans 
were killed and something on the order 
of 1,250 were wounded last week. 

Mr. President, these figures come to 
my office every week. I carry them in my 
pocket to serve as a reminder of the 
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mistaken war in which we are engaging 
and the tragedy which has been the 
norm during the entire tenure of that 
war. 

Mr, President, I listened with grave in- 
terest to the President of the United 
States speaking to the American people 
about the situation which has developed 
in Cambodia. Previous to that speech, 
Members of Congress and the Cabinet 
met with the President. He gave us an 
explanation of the situation with refer- 
ence to the sanctuaries extending from 
north to south on the Cambodian bor- 
der, He gave us, too, the reasons why, on 
the advice of his senior advisers, he had 
approved the present operation. 

I appreciate the fact that the Presi- 
dent did call a number of Congressmen 
to the White House to give us this pre- 
view. He has exercised his responsibility, 
arrived, at decisions after some days of 
consideration and, in announcing them 
to the American public, ha,s laid his 
cards on the table. 

Mr. President, we, as individual Sen- 
ators and as a Senate, also have respon- 
sibilities to reach conclusions which may 
or may not coincide with the policy 
enunciated by the President of the 
United States. I must, therefore, as a 
Senator from the State of Montana, and 
laying aside all political considerations, 
most respectfully disagree with the cam- 
paign into Cambodia. 1 could not even 
approve the use of U.S. advisory or aux- 
iliary personnel in connection with what 
had been previously a South Vietnamese 
incursion into Cambodia; how much less 
can I approve of an operation which puts 
Americans in the spearhead? U.S. com- 
bat forces have now been sent across the 
border and B-52 bombers are being used. 
Everything we have in our arsenal, at 
least as it has been used heretofore in 
Vietnam, is now engaged in the so-called 
Parrots Beak of Cambodia which in- 
trudes into South Vietnam and is at its 
nearest point 35 miles from Saigon. 

This particular sanctuary and other 
sanctuaries along the Cambodian fron- 
tier have not been set up within the past 
month. They have been a factor in the 
situation over the past 3 to 5 years. The 
present United States-South Vietnamese 
thrust into' Cambodia, in my opinion, can 
be regarded in no other light than as a 
widening of the war and an escalation of 
the conflict. That the operation is sup- 
posed to be "temporary’* does not in any- 
way alter this evaluation. I have seen too 
many so-called temporary operations 
down through the years in that part of 
the world. I have watched, too, with con- 
cern all too often the transition from 
temporary operation to continuing oper- 
ations to forgotten operations. 

Even if this thrust is successful with- 
in he 4 to 8 weeks before the rainy sea- 
son begins, what of other sanctuaries in 
Cambodia, north and south of the Par- 
rots Beak? What of Laos? What of North 
Vietnam , itself ? Will we undertake tem- 
porary iricursions into those areas? If we 
withdraw after a successful thrust into 
the Parrots Beak, does that mean that 
the North Vietnamese and the Vietcong 
will be free to move in once again and 
establish a repiica of the previous situa- 
tion? 


Mr. President, too many people have 
presented the Cambodian situation as a 
"golden opportunity" to save American 
lives and to shorten the war. The stepup 
into Cambodia can do just the opposite. 
It may well lengthen the conflict, widen 
it into an Indochinese war, increase U.S. 
costs by billions, increase U.S. casualties 
which now number — to repeat — almost 
50,000 dead and almost 275,000 wounded 
or a total of close to 325,000 American 
soldiers. At the same time, it may well 
accentuate problems at home and in- 
crease the divisiveness among our people. 

On April 16, I expressed my thoughts 
on Cambodia at which time I said that 
I did not advocate any kind of aid in 
any form to Cambodia and that we 
should not become involved in the af- 
fairs of that nation. I did so respect- 
fully and hopefully. Now the turn has 
been made. The die has been cast. There- 
fore, I must now state in public that I 
am just as interested as anyone else in 
safeguarding U.S. troops in Vietnam and 
elsewhere, but I do not think that this 
new policy, this additional campaign, 
this new ball game is the way to safe- 
guard them. Over the years, the curve 
of American casualties has gone up with 
the expansion and intensification of the 
conflict. It has come down with the 
President's order to cut back U.S. troops 
in Vietnam. If there is a way to continue 
to reduce them, therefore, it is to con- 
tinue the contraction of the American 
role and the withdrawal of American 
forces. If there is a way, it is for the 
South Vietnamese forces, which number 
pretty close to a million men which have 
been trained and equipped by us, which 
have been, we have been told, pursuing 
a successful process of Vietnamization, 
to protect their border with Cambodia. 
Behind that line, this Nation should not 
only continue its phased withdrawal 
from Vietnam, which I have always ap- 
proved, but speed it up. In that fashion, 
the South Vietnamese themselves, all 
factions, may find it expedient to get 
together, determine what kind of a coun- 
try they want and delineate their future. 
That is their responsibility, not ours. It 
is their country not ours. 

What confronts this Nation in Indo- 
china is not a question of saving face. 
It is a question of saving lives. All of 
us have our personal pride, and I would 
hope a fitting sense of humility in light 
of the lives which have already been for- 
feited in this tragic war. I do not believe 
there is a Member of the Senate who 
would not eschew the one and gladly 
accept the other if it were in the interest 
of our people to do so. The vital concern 
of this Nation, and I use the word "vital" 
advisedly, must be to end our Involve- 
ment in the war in Vietnam. It is not 
to become bogged down in another war 
in all of Indochina. 

The President’s decision on Cambodia 
last night relates directly to these ques- 
tions. It was not a political decision. 
Politics has no business in his calcula- 
tions on this grave matter anymore than 
it has in ours. In the Senate, today, there 
is no party orientation on the issue of 
Vietnam. There has not been, and inso- 
far as I am concerned, there will not be. 

The President has national responsi- 


bilities as he made clear in his remarks 
last night. As I have stated, the Senate 
has national responsibilities. Repeated 
action on Vietnam by Members of both 
parties in the Senate have underscored 
the nonpartisan character with which 
these responsibilities have been dis- 
charged. 

The President reached a conclusion 
which was his to reach as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces under the 
Constitution. I respect his decision even 
as I regret it and am deeply concerned 
about it. I hope that, as he expects, his 
decision will reduce American casualties, 
speed the withdrawal of American troops 
from Vietnam, and hasten the end of 
the war. I would be less than honest, 
however, if I did not express the grave 
doubts which I have expressed today on 
these expectations. There is nothing in 
past experience in Indochina to suggest 
that casualties can be reduced by en- 
larging the area of military operations. 
There is nothing in past experience to 
suggest that the way out of the Viet- 
namese conflict follows the road of a 
second Indochina war. Indeed, that road 
may well meander throughout all of 
Southeast Asia and end nobody knows 
where. 

If there is a way, Mr. President, which 
will safeguard the interests of this Na- 
tion, it lies in negotiations without 
further delay, negotiations now. The 
spread of the fighting into Laos and 
Cambodia, it seems to me, has put a 
settlement beyond the scope of the Paris 
negotiators. Therefore, the administra- 
tion ought not to let drop the Soviet 
Union’s recent diplomatic suggestion — 
and it has not — that the Geneva con- 
ference may have to be reconvened. In- 
sofar as I am concerned, there might well 
go forth a call to merge the Paris talks 
into a revival of the Geneva conference 
of 1961-62 on Laos, with the member- 
ship of the conference appropriately 
broadened in order to consider the situ- 
ation of all Indochina and the Southeast 
Asian mainland. If the Soviet Union is 
reluctant now to pursue the matter after 
having suggested it, then let the call be 
issued by another nation — by this Na- 
tion. It is time to ask other Geneva 
conferees to join in a reconvening or to 
set forth alternatives. We will know then 
with whom we can hope to proceed to- 
gether to find a solution by negotations 
and with whom we cannot. 

It is time, too, for this Nation to de- 
lineate a clear and unswerving policy in 
support of the neutralization — the guar- 
anteed neutralization — of all of Indo- 
china, if not the entire Southeast Asian 
mainland. It is time to join with other 
outside powers in bona fide multilateral 
guarantees of the neutrality of the re- 
gion. On that basis, this Nation should 
be prepared to terminate forthwith its 
military participation In the various con- 
flicts on the Southeast Asian mainland, 
to depart militarily therefore and to work 
in concert with others for the restora- 
tion of the war’s terrible devastation. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I want to 
say that this has not been an easy speech 
for me. to make. I have great respect for 
the Office of the Presidency and for any 
individual chosen by the people to hold 
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that office. X am aware of any President’s 
responsibilities in the field oMoreign af- 
fairs and as Commander Ip Chief. I real- 
ize that the ultimate responsibility lies 
with a ^President, .JJyjb I , am also aware 
of the fact that as a Senator I have a 
direct responsibility to the people of my 
State and that as a Senate we have re- 
sponsibilities to the entire Nation. 

Therefore, I must reiterate’ my belief 
that we are embarked on an ill-advised 
adventure and that there, is grave danger 
the Parrots Beak may well turn out to 
be an albatross, before it is done. 

Mr. President, I ask .unanimous con- 
sent that a speech which I made in the 
Senate on April 16, 1970, relative to Cam- 
bodia, be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. Mansfield. Mr. President, on yester- 
day, the press carried reports of an urgent 
request for military "aid from the government 
which is now in control in the Cambodian 
capital of Phnom Penh, This request comes 
hardly as a surprise. What is surprising is the 
rapidity with which it follows the military 
coup against Prince Sihanouk. 

In the circumstances, it would be desirable 
to sort out what we know about the Cam- 
bodian situation and what we do not know. 
What was for a decade and a half the only 
oasis of peace in Indochina has been turned 
into a bloody battlefield in the space of one 
month. The spreading conflict already in- 
volves a civil war between the Cambodians 
who remain loyal to Prince Sihanouk and 
those who follow the military government 
,, Which overthrew him. The conflict already 
Involves deep incursions into Cambodia by 
North Vietnamese and South Vietnamese, an 
extension of the battlefields which had been 
previously avoided throughout the Vietnam- 
ese war. The conflict already involves the 
potential of an ugly genocide by government- 
Btimulated mob-action against the several 
hundred thousand Vietnamese civilians — for 
the most part farmers, fishermen and trades- 
men who come from both North and South 
Viet Nam and who have lived for decades in 
reasonable peace in Cambodia. 

In short, the Pandora’s Box which held 
shut by the leadership and, diplomacy of 
Prince Sihanouk is now wide open. For years, 
Cambodia was In the eye of the Indochinese 
hurricane; now it is swept up in the full fury 
of a racial, ideological and militarist storm. 

It is scarcely a month since the successor 
government claimed authority over Cam- 
bodia and this government is already in deep 
trouble. Its urgent appeal for aid is a broad- 
side which has gone to Communist govern- 
ments and non -Communist governments — 
apparently, to anybody who will give sup- 
port. It comes from a government whose 
earliest acts include a declaration of martial 
law and a suspension of personal liberties 
in a country which did not have martial 
law and which previously had provided a 
greater degree of personal freedom than 
most countries in Southeast Asia. 

While the appeal for aid i§ directed to the 
world in general, it is reasonable to assume 
that it is aimed primarily at this country. 
Where else wqu-id Urgent aid of any conse- 
quence come from in thjs" situation if not 
from this natlpp. directly or through nations 
in the, arpa which are supplied by us? 

Some may find It difficult to resist en ap- 
peal for aid to this country from any source. 
Some may find the present military govern- 
ment more to the# pking than its predeces- 
sor and, hence, more "worthy*' of aid. Some 
may ask whether this. Southeast Asian coun- 
try will topple under the domino theory if 
we do not respond to the appeal for aid. 


Some may note that it is Just some arms -aid 
that is being sought, not American forces. 

If thees observations sound familiar tt is 
because they are the siren's songs which 
have beckoned us time and again ever deeper 
into the morass of Southeast Asia. If there 
is ever a time to resist them it is when 
they are just beginning to become audible. 

The fact is that we do not know anything 
of the character or competence of the gov- 
ernment in Phnom Penh which has issued 
this appeal for aid. We do not know how 
far its authority extends outside the capital 
or beyond the main roads. We do not know 
what acceptability it may have among the 
Cambodian people. We do not know what 
will emerge in the end in the way of a Cam- 
bodian government from the present up- 
heaval. 

We do know, or ought to know on the 
basis of experience that even with a massive 
infusion of American equipment we are likely 
to have minimal constructive effect on that 
upheaval and we will open the door to an- 
other destructive impact on our own na- 
tional interests. We do know, too, or we 
should know at this late date — after Viet 
Nam, after Laos — that each deepening of 
our involvement in Indochina began with 
an input of well-meaning aid, 

President Nixon has made a wise start in 
pointing the national course away from our 
participation in the tragic war in Indochina. 
It is to be hoped that there will be no 
deviation from that course. The way to get 
out is not to go further in — In any way, 
shape or form. The road out of Viet Nam 
for this nation does not lead by way of 
arms-supply or any other Involvement in 
this new extension of the Indochinese trag- 
edy into Cambodia. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire) . The Senator from Montana 
asked for 20 minutes. He has 4 minutes 
remaining. The distinguished Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Young) is to be recog- 
nized after the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania so that he may have the 
floor in his own right, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Yes, indeed. And 
I desire that the majority leader then 
yield to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am al- 
ways impressed by the patriotism and 
the candor and the very serious sense 
of responsibility with which the distin- 
guished majority leader approaches all 
of these problems which involve the re- 
action of the Senate. I think also that 
Americans are unhappy when they see 
American soldiers fighting with one 
hand tied behind their backs. It is an 
attempt to prevent American soldiers 
from fighting under this type of disabil- 
ity that the President has taken a de- 
cision which is difficult and the outcome 
of which is not guaranteed; but a tem- 
porary move which it is hoped can re- 
sult in removing from American forces 
a disability which certainly would im- 
pede the orderly and planned with- 
drawal and deescalation of the war. 

Mr. President, for the past 5 years 
or more the Communists in Vietnam have 
had a decided advantage which has been 
denied to the South Vietnamese and 


Americans. They have had a safe haven 
from which to launch attacks into Viet- 
nam and into which they could retreat 
quickly and easily when those attacks 
failed or were turned back. 

This has undoubtedly prolonged the 
war in Vietnam. It has without question 
cost American lives and has cost Ameri- 
can wounded personnel. 

I advocated at least 5 years ago the 
right of hot pursuit, which was subse- 
quently authorized, and the right to enter 
and clear out sanctuaries which was not 
adopted until last night. 

So until now, for a number of reasons, 
the United States has not been able to do 
anything about this Communist haven. 
The most important of these has been our 
recognition of the neutrality of Cambodia 
and our steadfast refusal heretofore to 
cross the Cambodian frontier. 

Now, however, the Communists have 
apparently overplayed their hand. They 
no longer even pay lipservice to Cam- 
bodian neutrality. Their puppet ruler in 
Cambodia having been deposed, they 
have begun on their own an offensive 
against the Cambodian Government and 
the Cambodian people. They have openly 
invaded. 

Further, for the first time in the Viet- 
namese war, the Communists have 
broadened their strategy. They are using 
these havens on Cambodian soil not only 
to attack Vietnam, but now to attack to 
the west, into the heart of Cambodia 
itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in short, it 
seems now the Communists are stretch- 
ing themselves very thin. They are 
lengthening their supply lines. They are 
using their limited manpower and ma- 
teriel in two wars at once, against Viet- 
nam and against Cambodia. 

Prior to this, the United States has 
felt it was futile to attack the safe-house 
bases the Communists established across 
the border in Cambodia, 

This has been the official U.S. position; 
it has not been mine, since I have felt 
otherwise for 5 years. 

Now, the Communists themselves have 
changed the situation. The expansion of 
the war into Cambodia has been of their 
choosing. Apparently they thought their 
immunity would last forever. Not so, 
since last night. Should we be passive 
forever, while we suffer casualties from 
Cambodian-originated forces? 

There is obviously a certain risk in 
what the United States is now doing. 
There is also a considerable risk in doing 
nothing. The President has chosen the 
course calculated to produce the greater 
gain, the more positive and the most 
orderly desired result. 

It may be that this attack across into 
the Communist bases in Cambodia will 
ultimately stand alongside the fabled 
Inchon landing undertaken by General 
MacArthur during the Korean war, be- 
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cause here we again used the most an- 
cient military tactic, the element of 
surprise. 

The action now undertaken by the 
United States is a purely military action. 
It must be weighed purely within that 
context. But it has both tactical and 
strategic implications, as well as an im- 
portant message for Hanoi. 

Ti it succeeds — and there appears a 
good possibility that it can succeed — it 
will shorten the war, save American 
lives, and bring Americans home sooner 
than otherwise might be possible. 

This is the hope upon which President 
Nipon has based this courageous and 
remarkable decision. 

In my judgment, Congress and the 
country should support him. 

I am fully aware, as was the Presi- 
dent, of the political risk of support- 
ing an action at this time which in- 
volves an apparent extension of the war. 
I supported President Kennedy and 
Johnson throughout their decisions as 
Commanders ip Chief of our Nation. I 
could hardly do less with the present 
President of the United States. 

I will have to accept as the President 
himself accepted last night the risk of 
the unpopular course. I do accept it. I 
accept it because I believe it will shorten 
the war and improve our chances to de- 
escalate 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that ,1 may proceed for 
1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am aware 
of the fact that in the Senate there is 
a strong body of opinion which certainly 
believes it reflects the body of opinion in 
America that we should simply fold up, 
get out, and go home. I wish we could. 
This is the most unpopular war in our 
history; and a war that should be ended, 
and ended as quickly as we can. 

Nevertheless, we have^only one Com- 
mander in Chief; we has only one man 
who can make the decisions. I believe he 
has made the right decision. I am going 
to support him. 

Now, I am going to get ready for that 
mass of thousands of letters from home, 
which I have no doubt will be critical 
of my decision. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Hr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, first 
I would differ with the distinguished 
minority leader on his use of the ex- 
pression “fold up” or applicable to the 
Senate or any Member of the Senate, 
I think that would' be doing a disservice 
to individual Senators and the Senate as 
a whole. Second, I Join the Senator in 
expressing the hope that politics in no 
way, shape, or form would become in- 
volved because this is a matter which 
transcends both parties; and as far as 
we as individuals are concerned, who 
happen to be running for office this year, 
I think that is of distinctly secondary 
and minor, if not tertiary, importance. 
It is the country which must come first. 


As far as I am concerned, we are just 
transients passing through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may proceed for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
do I have the floor? If I do, I yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
Ohio may be recognized so that he may 
yield to me briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has an order which per- 
mitted him to be recognized. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I agree 
with the distinguished majority leader 
that we should not in any sense impugn 
or appear to impugn the motive of any 
Senator, and I do not. In using the words 
“fold up,” I want to state the context I 
have in mind, and that is a suggestion 
that we should withdraw on a given date, 
it seems to me, would be a folding up of 
American operations on that day. I said 
I disagree with the setting of dates, and 
that is what I had in mind. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the 
explanation. 

Mr. SCOTT. I conclude by saying 
simply this’. I agree with the distin- 
guished majority leader that we should 
keep politics out of this, and the Lord 
knows I want to, because I am on the 
losing side where public opinion is con- 
cerned as of now. I have a responsibility 
as a leader, and as a leader I accept the 
responsibility. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from New York wishes to 
speak briefly, I yield to him for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a very brief statement on the con- 
stitutional issues involved in the Cam- 
bodian operation, especially the authority 
of the President, which I think is crit- 
ical here as well as the Congress 4 . There 
is no pretense whatever in the Presi- 
dent's speech — other than the claim that 
he is using his authority as Commander 
in Chief — of constitutional authority as 
it involves the Congress. The President’s 
authority as Commander in Chief to ex- 
tend the operations in aid of Cambodia, 
or other extensions of the war, is a vital 
question that the Congress has to face in 
the day3 ahead. Above all Congress must 
now take appropriate measures to exer- 
cise its authority and responsibility. 

In my judgment, this requires consid- 
eration of terminating whatever au- 
thority was given by Congress under the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. The Foreign 
Relations Committee has already voted 
to take such action to terminate the Ton- 
kin Gulf resolution. We expect to under- 
take additional measures in respect of 
appropriations for military actions in 


Cambodia, and perhaps on a timetable 
for withdrawal from Vietnam. It is clear 
from the recent statements that we are 
in Vietnam now for an additional 1 to 
3 years under the President’s time- 
table, unless we in Congress choose to 
take a shorter time through the exercise 
of our powers. 

I agree with the majority leader and 
the minority leader that the responsi- 
bility of the Congress as a unit must be 
accepted as equal to that of the Presi- 
dent, we share authority with the Presi- 
dent under the Constitution and I hope 
and expect we will exercise our authority. 
Just as the President believes he has not 
failed in his authority, we should not fail 
in ours. 

The President has apparently defined 
his authority as Commander in Chief in 
such a broad and comprehensive manner 
as to intrude upon, and even preempt, 
the powers reserved so explicitly to the 
Congress in the Constitution. The ques- 
tion is not whether we can challenge the 
President’s constitutional authority as 
Commander in Chief. The question, 
rather, is whether the President can ex- 
ercise his Commander in Chief powers 
in a way which very seriously diminishes 
the extensive powers in the warmaking 
field which are specifically assigned to 
the Congress under the Constitution. 
Certainly, in this crucial situation, the 
constitutional powers of Congress will re- 
main hypothetical unless we take ap- 
propriate steps now to exercise our au- 
thority. 

The President’s statements about de- 
feat and national honor, are regrettable 
and I believe are fully answered by the 
achievement of the limited objective of 
our Vietnamese operation, to give the 
people there a chance for self-determi- 
nation and the substantial achievement 
of that objective by the enormous ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure in the 
last 5 years. 

As to demonstrating to the world our 
fidelity to such comitments if any that 
we have toward Vietnam and our deter- 
mination to protect small nations against 
aggression, I believe we have shown that 
in an order of magnitude beyond what 
any other nation of people would come 
even close to doing. Finally, on the ques- 
tion of drawing into the struggle Chinese 
volunteers which occurred in the Korean 
war, I believe that this cannot be the rea- 
son for our action or failure to act but 
certainly if actions are otherwise unde- 
sirable in the national interest this is 
an added factor risk of which will be 
avoided by not taking such actions. 

The President, as he stated so mov- 
ingly, has deep responsibility for the 
security of our troops. He also has deep 
responsibility for the domestic peace and 
tranquillity of the Nation at home, and 
for the orderly functioning of duly con- 
stituted processes respecting the wishes 
and needs of the Nation. Our system is 
based on a division of powers — a sharing 
of powers — and a system of checks and 
balances. All these considerations must 
be weighed and reconciled. They cannot 
be ignored on grounds that troop secu- 
rity is the only question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 
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mjroxmo ot Otto, Mr, President, I 
yield to my brother the distinguished 
senior .Senator from North Dakota (Mr, 
Young) . 

Mr. YOUNG of Nojrth Dakota. Mr. 
President, I thank my colleague and my 
elder namesake from Ohio, 

Mr, President, I am always very re- 
luctant to take a position opposite to 
that of the distinguished majority leader, 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. Mans- 
field) , particularly on matters affecting 
Southeast Asia, I find that about 99 per- 
cent of the time he is right, and that is 
one reason for my reluctance. 

President Nixon’s decision to destroy 
Communist sanctuaries in Cambodia is 
long overdue. Through these bases the 
enemy has been able to stage and supply 
powerful offensives with immunity from 
attack — offensives that unnecessarily 
cost the lives of thousands of our serv- 
icemen. 

I was opposed to getting involved in 
this war from the beginning-— even while 
some of the present doves thought it was 
a great idea. I cannot help but feel, 
though, that if we are going to fight this 
war at all, or even have an orderly with- 
drawal, certain military actions such as 
this are necessary. I would have prefer- 
red, however, that this action could have 
been taken without involving our troops 
at all. 

This military action is necessary to 
consolidate and complete the almost total 
destruction of the enemy’s capability 
that has already taken place in most of 
southern South Vietnam. 

This is an action approved by the Cam- 
bodian Government and one which is ex- 
pected to be highly successful in a very 
short time. Since no negotiated settle- 
ment of the war is possible, I see no al- 
ternative but to support President Nixon’s 
decision which is designed to make pos- 
sible our continued withdrawal of forces 
from South Vietnam. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr, President, at 
the outset I express my difference of 
opinion with my brother from North 
Dakota, but, very seriously, I desire to 
express my admiration for the remarks 
of the distinguished majority leader (Mr. 
Mansfield) and I desire to be associated 
With all the remarks that our majority 
leader made. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
65— SUBMISSION OP SENATE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TOj ^MftQDlA -* 

AMERICAN SOLDIERS INVADE CAMBODIA 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, Mr. President, 
the decision by President Nixon to com- 
mit American arms, advisers, and com- 
bat troops to an invasion of Cambodia is 
a tragic mistake. It is a decision to risk 
.the loss of another 50,000, or more, 
American lives tq, still another South- 
east Asian cpuntry. It represents mad- 
ness and stupidity beyond^ description. 

While the words “fnistsdce,” “mad- 
ness,” and “stupidity’’ can be used to de- 
scribe the President’s decision to com- 
mit American Uyea, they cannot" be used 
to describe his speech to the American 
people last night. That speech was cold- 
ly, calculated, political, and demagogic 


in the worst sense of those words. Presi- 
dent Nixon asked for the support of the 
American people in an action clearly 
not in their interests. He criticized Mem- 
bers of Congress whose authority he 
completely usurped. The President 
claimed to be the protector of American 
lives when he must know that the best 
way to protect America’s young men is 
to bring them home immediately in the 
same manner they were sent into Viet- 
nam — by ships and by planes. 

Mr. President, the polite calls through- 
out our country for restraint in Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia have fallen 
on deaf ears. Conciliatory remarks in the 
Congress also have apparently had little 
impact. I am now convinced that only 
the most forceful display of opposition 
to this stupendous mistake can be mean- 
ingful; 

Mr. President, I assert if President 
Nixon does not promptly pull away from 
this dangerous adventure, the Congress 
must assert its constitutional powers of 
restraint in the name of the people who 
have been asked once too often to swal- 
low the hallucination of victory in Viet- 
nam through escalation and expansion 
of that conflict. 

I send to the desk a concurrent resolu- 
tion, to be later recorded by the clerk, 
and then, I hope, referred to the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 65) was received and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
this concurrent resolution expresses the 
sense of the Congress with respect to the 
action of the President of the United 
States in sending into a neutral nation, 
Cambodia, and across the border of Cam- 
bodia with South Vietnam ground forces, 
combat forces of the United States. This, 
in the absence of any request of the 
Government of Cambodia and in the 
absence of any information whatever to 
the Congress until following the time this 
invasion had been undertaken. 

The resolution I am introducing reads : 

Resolved, it is the sense of the Congress 
that the action of the President of the United 
States involving United States military forces 
in Cambodia and invading the sovereign ter- 
ritory of Cambodia constitutes an uncon- 
stitutional involvement of the* United States 
in an undeclared war, a clear violation of 
Cambodian neutrality and the principles of 
international law. 

Section II. The Congress hereby censures 
the President of the United States for the 
actions he has taken in the furtherance of 
suoh involvement. 

The Congress must make clear what 
the President has failed to make clear — 
that the invasion of Cambodia by Amer- 
ican troops is a direct violation of Cam- 
bodian neutrality and the principles of 
international law. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Church) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from Idaho yield me 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Misspuri.y * 

r r/unSTorJ/a^ 

THE SECOND INDOCHINA WAR 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, with- 
out question the war in Vietnam has now 
been enlarged into the war in Indochina. 

President Nixon says he is attempting 
to deescalate our participation in South 
Vietnam— by escalating our activities 
first in Laos and now in Cambodia. 

What kind of logic is this? 

What the President has done is to send 
American troops across a border into the 
territory of a sovereign state — without 
having been requested to send troops by 
the leaders of that state and without 
having asked for a declaration of war 
from Congress. 

If our troops fail to achieve their sup- 
posedly short-term military objective, 
then I foresee a permanently widened 
war, with American fighting men on 
Cambodian soil for a long time to come. 

The President’s decision is a deeply 
disturbing gamble, in which the chips 
are American lives and the American 
conscience and, in a very real sense, the 
security and tranquility of our society. 

There has never been a clearly agreed- 
upon reason for our originally sending 
ground troops into Vietnam. Both Presi- 
dents Johnson and Nixon have given dif- 
ferent reasons at different times to jus- 
tify the massive presence of American 
soldiers there, . 

Now it appears the justification is 
feeding upon itself. Because we have an 
American presence in South Vietnam — 
whose purpose has always been unclear — 
we must protect it by invading Cambo- 
dia. The whole thing is tragic. 

I believe the President’s move will not 
hasten our withdrawal but instead will 
serve to prolong and enlarge the Ameri- 
can agony and the Vietnamese, Laotian, 
and Cambodiamagony — in Indochina- 

WAR WITHOUT END 

CONGRESS MUST DRAW THE LINE 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, when 
President Nixon took office 15 months 
ago, he had two good choices and one 
bad one for dealing with the war in 
Vietnam. The promising choices were 
a negotiated peace based on a compro- 
mise coalition government in Saigon, 
coupled with the swift withdrawal of 
American forces; or, failing an agree - 
ment, a unilateral disengagement by the 
United States based on a phased but 
steady and complete withdrawal of 
American forces. In order to pursue 
either of these courses in those early 
days of his administration when all op- 
tions were open to him, the President 
would have had to acknowledge the futil- 
ity of our continued military intervention 
in Vietnam. He would have had to ad- 
mit — at least to hiipself — the impossi- 
bility of sustaining at any acceptable 
cost an anti-Communist regime in Sai- 
gon, allied with, dependent on, and sup- 
ported by the United States. 

This, of course, had long been the cov- 
eted objective of American policy in In- 
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dochina. Mr. Nixon was unprepared to» 
abandon it. The result was the rejection 
of the two possible means of bringing the 
war to an earl£ eJlsLMCj the adoption 
, instead or the policy known as "Viet- 
namization,” The tactics of the new 
course of action soon became clear: in- 
stead of escalating, we were going to de- 
escalate, albeit by very gradual stages 
and over an indefinite period of time; 
instead of pouring in ever larger num- 
bers of American troops, we were going 
to gradually substitute South Vietnamese 
forces in their place and thus keep the 
w^r going until the insurgents finally 
gave up their effort to displace the Sai- 
gon regime. Lost to view throughout the 
year 1969 was the fact that the new pol- 
icy was only new in the means it em- 
ployed; the objective remained un- 
changed. 

We are still trying to maintain an 
anti-Communist regime, resistant to the 
North, in the southern half of a divided 
Vietnam. We are still determined to pur- 
sue an objective that makes necessary a 
permanent American military presence 
in Indochina. We are still bent upon pre- 
serving an American bridgehead on the 
mainland of Asia, next door to China. 
That is the meaning of Vietnamization. 

In January ,1 969 Mr. Nixon inherited 
the leadership of an angry, divided, and 
demoralized country. He had at that 
time a better opportunity than he will 
ever have again to diagnose and treat 
the cause of the country’s agony, in 
keeping with his own record and outlook, 
however, the new President did not per- 
ceive anything fundamentally wrong 
With the old policy. Instead, he saw only 
the symptoms: The high casualties, the 
inflated rhetoric, the student unrest, the 
Johnson style, and the so-called credibil- 
ity gap. 

It did not occur to Mr. Nixon that the 
policy itself was deeply unsound, ex- 
traneous to American interests, and of- 
fensive to American values. The result 
was a change ip tactics, t^ut not in goals. 
The policy has been repackaged; new, 
improved methods qf salesmanship have 
been adopted; an optimistic new vocab- 
ulary has been introduced, full of bright 
promises of “peace with honor/’ Hopes 
have been buoyed by the return of part 
of our troops : people everywhere are say- 
ing that Vietnam is no longer an issue. 
Or at least they were saying that until 
yesterday. 

But the war goes on. American com- 
bat strength in South Vietnam has been 
reduced, but the war itself is spreading 
beyond the borders of Vietnam and has 
become an Indochina war. Nor is there 
any end in, sight. The administration 
has consistently refused to say— and per- 
haps does not even know — when if ever 
the American involvement will be 
brought to an end. Our withdrawal is 
said to be “irreversible/ 1 but the Presi- 
dent continues to warn of “strong and ef- 
fectiye measures” if the enemy takes 
military advantage of it. Such as a meas- 
ure, as the Senate well knows, was 
dramatically announced to the Ameri- 
can people last night. How a process of 
Irreversible withdrawal can be recon- 
ciled with these “strong and effective 
measures” is not explained; nor is it ex- 


plained what possible reason we might 
have for supposing that the enemy will 
not “take advantage” of our with- 
drawals. 

The Nixon administration has led us 
into a fundamental contradiction 
through its temporizing policy of scaled- 
down but indefinite warfare. The John- 
son policy at least moved in one direc- 
tion: an extravagant objective was 
matched by extravagant means. Mr. Nix- 
on has moderated the means but retained 
the objective. The result is a masterpiece 
of incongruity, a design well conceived 
for futility and failure. 

Sooner or later we are going to have to 
make a choice, matching our methods to 
our goals. If we continue to pursue the 
same extravagant objective in South 
Vietnam, the American military occupa- 
tion of that country will have to be ex- 
tended indefinitely. The alternative is 
to change the objective, to alter the pol- 
icy. The latter, as I shall try once again 
to show, is the course of realism. Once 
we have chosen that course, once we have 
bitten the bullet of acknowledging past 
error, the means of extricating ourselves 
will pose no insuperable problems. Once 
we admit that this war is not now and 
never has been essential to American 
security, there should be no great diffi- 
culty about ending it. Until we do admit 
it, the war will go on. 

I. A WAR NOT IN OUR INTEREST 

It is no easy thing to admit an error 
but, as events have shown the scale and 
consequences of our mistaken venture in 
Vietnam, more and more Americans have 
been coming of the opinion that it is bet- 
ter to acknowledge a mistake than to per- 
petuate it. Even for those not directly in- 
volved. a good deal of maturity is re- 
quired for facing up to a mistaken course 
of action. For statesmen and spldiers 
who have had personal involvement with 
the war in Vietnam, a high degree of 
fortitude and integrity is required. None- 
theless, an increasing number of men 
who fought this war have found it neces- 
sary to express their doubts about its 
justification. Late last year, for example, 
a former Air Cavalry captain who lost 
his right arm and both legs when he 
picked up a live grenade at Khe Sanh, 
summed up his own personal distress in 
these words: 

To the devastating psychological effect of 
getting maimed, paralyzed, or in some way 
unable to reenter American life as you left 
it, is the added psychological weight that 
it may not have been worth it: that the 
war may have been a cruel hoax, an Ameri- 
can tragedy that left a small minority of 
young American males holding the bag. 

Distasteful though it is, we must re- 
view the reasons for our initial involve- 
ment in Vietnam. This is not just a case 
of confession being good for the soul. 
We <need to understand the past so that 
we can act more wisely in the future. A 
clear comprehension of past mistakes is 
the only reliable insurance against re- 
peating them. I do not agree, therefore, 
with President Nixon’s assertion in his 
speech of May 14, 1969, that the “urgent 
question” is “not whether we should have 
entered on this course, but what is re- 
quired of us today.” The two, I believe, 
are connected: In order to determine 


“what is required of us today,” it is in- 
dispensable that we understand why we 
did what we did in the past, and whether 
we should have done it. 

If indeed the decision to intervene 
with an American army in 1965 was wise 
and sound, that would suggest that we 
now should continue the fight, with 
whatever force may be necessary, and 
for whatever time may be required. If, 
on the other hand, the intervention of 
1965 was the result of faulty judgment, 
then it makes no sense to continue the 
war for a single day longer than is re- 
quired to liquidate it in a decent and 
orderly way. There can be no cure with- 
out honest diagnosis. Yet, the admin- 
istration refuses even to think about 
past decisions in a critical or analytical 
way. Instead, it clings tenaciously and 
defensively to the discredited old argu- 
ments. The result is indecision and in- 
congruity. As best I can make it out — 
and I do not think I can make it out 
with any real clarity — the administra- 
tion’s position seems to be that the war 
is and always has been necessary and 
justified, but that political considera- 
tions rule out a greater military effort to 
win it, while they cannot bring them- 
selves to end it either by a negotiated 
compromise or a phased- out, complete 
withdrawal. 

The single most important source of 
this paralyzing ambiguity is the contin- 
uing prevalence of the myth so implicit 
in the President’s remarks last evening — 
a myth of which Mr. Nixon himself was 
one of the principal perpetrators: the 
notion that communism is a single, uni- 
fied, centrally directed, conspiratorial 
force unalterably committed to conquest 
of the world. Though often denied, the 
notion keeps turning up. Mr. Rusk used 
to warn of the danger of a “world cut 
in two by Asian communism.” Mr. Nixon 
referred last November 3 to “those great 
powers who have not yet abandoned their 
goals of world conquest,” and he pre- 
dicted that American withdrawal from 
Vietnam would “spark violence wherever 
our commitments help maintain the 
peace — in the Middle East, in Berlin, 
eventually even in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” The President did not say how 
the spark would spread, but the expla- 
nation of why he thinks it would is im- 
plicit in his words: It is the old notion 
of the world Communist conspiracy, nur- 
tured and sustained against all the com- 
pelling evidence which shows that, ex- 
cept in those qreas such as Western 
Europe where the “Russians bring direct 
physical power to bear, world commu- 
nism has broken down into its national 
components, to such a degree that today 
communism is scarcely more united a 
force in the world than anticommunism. 

Mr. President (Mr. Spong) , in the case 
of Vietnam, it belabors the obvious — at 
least it would if the obvious were not 
under such steady challenge — to assert 
once again that the real force behind the 
long internal struggle is not ideology but 
Vietnamese nationalism. In his recent 
book on President Johnson’s decision to 
end the escalation and initiate peace ne- 
gotiations, Mr. Townsend Hoopes, the 
former Under Secretary of the Air Force, 
analyzed the war as follows: 
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KTortJti Vietnam was fighting primarily to 
achieve an unfulfilled national purpose. 
While it was, to be sure, fully aware of the 
implications for the wider application of the 
Mao-Ho-Giap insurgency doctrine, it was 
fighting not an abstractly ideological war, 
but a very particular war— in a particular 
place, characterized by a particular kind 
of terrain and weather, peopled by a particu- 
lar breed, of men and, above all, conditioned 
by a particular history. What really drove 
Ho’s sacrificial legions was not the dream of 
world conquest, nor even the notion of gen- 
erating a new momentum for Communist 
advance and triumph throughout Asia. What 
motivated Hanoi and enabled its leadership 
to hold 19 million primitive people to endless 
struggle and sacrifice against odds that were 
statistically ludicrous was the goal of na- 
tional independence. 

If our hands were cleared of the bur- 
den and our minds cleared of the Com- 
munist monolith obsession, we would 
perceive readily that the small country 
of North Vietnam, with which we have 
been at war for the last 5 years, is an 
authentically independent country, pur- 
suing its own national objectives. These 
are the expulsion of foreign influence, 
the reunification of Vietnam and, quite 
probably, the establishment of their own. 
dominant influence in all of former 
French Indochina. Though disagreeable 
to the United States and hardly benevo- 
lent, these designs are by no means to 
be confused with a conspiracy for the 
conquest of Asia. North Vietnamese am- 
bitions are far less ideological, and much 
too restricted by the power limitations of 
a small, undeveloped country to possi- 
bly be a serious threat to the United 
States, or even to those Southeast Asian 
countries which have any real measure 
of political coherence and support from 
their own populations. 

Some Americans argue that we must 
stay in South Vietnam in order to pre- 
vent the population from falling under 
the yoke of a Communist dictatorship. 
Whatever altruism that idea may have 
in the abstract, it has little merit in ac- 
tuality. For most of the people of South- 
east Asia — certainly for the Vietnam- 
ese— there is no available democratic al- 
ternative. The choice lies between the 
harsh but relatively efficient and pur- 
poseful Communist dictatorship of the 
North and the equally harsh but corrupt 
and incompetent non-Communist dic- 
tatorship of the South. 

Ideology in any case is of little con- 
sequence to poor and underdeveloped so- 
cieties. Their requirements are more 
basic: they need governments which will 
refrain from robbing and plundering 
them, which will permit them the use 
and benefit of the land on which they 
live, and perhaps give them some assist- 
ance in cultivating it; which will pro- 
vide basic medical services to protect 
them from common diseases; and which 
will provide at least elementary educa- 
.tion for their children. Perhaps the time 
will come when political philosophy will 
acquire some importance for the vil- 
lagers of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

In the meantime, nothing could be fur- 
ther from their needs than those warring 
political ideologies which agitate the 
minds of statesmen in Washington, Mos- 
cow, and Peking. 


To suppose in any case that the re- 
gime we are defending in South Vietnam 
has any knowledge of, interest in, or 
commitment to, democratic freedoms re- 
quires a greater capacity for self-delu- 
sion than is to be found among any but 
that dwindling band of old-school cold 
warriors whose demeaning definition of 
a democratic government is any regime, 
however decadent, which preaches un- 
dying hostility to communism. 

Another superficially compelling ra- 
tionalization for our continued partici- 
pation in this war,, in which we have no 
vital interest of our own, is the threat of 
a massacre in South Vietnam if we 
should leave. Raising this specter in his 
speech of November 3, Mr. Nixon warned 
that our “precipitate withdrawal would 
inevitably allow the Communists to re- 
peat the massacres which followed their 
takeover in the North 15 years before ” 
Last evening, I must add, the Presi- 
ident, once again, raised the same out- 
moded specter in his address. Even if it 
were as certain as the President takes it 
to be that a victorious Vietcong would 
murder large numbers of South Viet- 
namese civilians, it is not a rational pol- 
icy to hold off this calamity by perpetu- 
ating the killing of both Vietnamese and 
Americans in this endless war. Even if 
the Communists were to do everything 
that Mr. Nixon fears, it is doubtful that 
they could match the daily, continuing 
bloodbath of the war itself. 

For this has become a war of indis- 
criminate killing on both sides. Unable 
to distinguish between soldiers and civil - 
ians, as likely to have a grenade thrown 
at him by a woman or child as by an 
identifiable soldier, the American GI has 
learned to shoot first and ask questions 
later. He is doing no more than any of us 
would do under the circumstances — but 
he is doing it. 

This war in which the enemy is indis- 
tinguishable from the people is the real 
bloodbath in Vietnam. To continue it so 
as to prevent possible Communist re- 
prisals after the war is to rely on the 
same perverse logic as that contained in 
the now famous words of the American 
major who said after the Tet offensive 
in 1968: “We had to destroy Ben Tre 
in order to save it.” 

If once we made the decision that we 
were going to withdraw from Vietnam— 
finally and completely— it should be pos- 
sible to have guarantees for the lives 
of South Vietnamese civilians included 
among the provisions of a negotiated 
settlement. The North Vietnamese — for 
what it is worth — insist that they have 
no intention of perpetuating a peace- 
time massacre. They say that they are 
prepared to live and even cooperate with 
anyone who favors the “independence, 
peace, and neutrality” of South Viet- 
nam. 

If in the end we should withdraw 
without a formal peace settlement, it 
would be a matter of honor to provide 
asylum for those South Vietnamese who 
might be unwilling to trust their fate 
to Communist promises. If it came to 
that, it would be far better to open our 
own gates to those who felt themselves 
endangered than to keep on sending 


Americans to die for them in their own 
land. As for the Saigon generals, there 
should be ample facilities for them on 
the French Riviera. 

On all counts, the evidence is over- 
whelming that this war is not neces- 
sary, that, indeed, its continuation 1 Is 
immensely detrimental both to our own 
interests and to those of the peoples 
involved. We keep fighting in Vietnam 
because we are not yet willing to ac- 
knowledge that we should never have 
gone there in the first place. The result 
is a policy of pure contradiction: torn 
between its stubborn adherence to the 
war and its political need to get out of 
it, the Nixon administration has de- 
vised a policy with no chance of win- 
ning the war, little chance of ending it, 
and every chance of perpetuating it into 
the indefinite future — the policy called 
Vietnamization. 

H. VIETNAMIZATION 

The official logic of Vietnamization is 
that, by some miraculous means, we are 
going to strengthen our bargaining hand 
by weakening our military effort. It is in- 
deed a unique strategy, quite probably 
unprecedented in the history of warfare: 
bringing pressure to bear on the enemy 
by withdrawing from the battlefield. As 
the President explained it in his press 
conference of December 8, 1969, grad- 
ual American withdrawal is supposed to 
induce Hanoi to negotiate on our terms 
because, as he put it, “Once we are out 
and the South Vietnamese are there 
they will have a much harder individual 
to negotiate with * * *” 

If the President was speaking of Mr. 
Thleu’s attitude toward negotiations, 
there can be no argument : He is much 
harder. But the President neglected to 
mention that it is not the political 
toughness of the South Vietnamese that 
is going to count if American forces are 
withdrawn but their military toughness, 
and in that department — despite the op- 
timism expressed by the President in his 
speech of April 20 — they are hardly a 
match for their Communist adversaries. 
That, let it never be forgotten, is why we 
went there with half a million American 
troops in the first place. 

Novel as it may be, Vietnamization is 
a dangerous and unsound policy, more 
likely to lead to that “defeat and hu- 
miliation” which President Nixon so 
rightly deplores than to anything re- 
sembling an “honorable” peace. What it 
comes down to in plain commonsense 
terms is that, when you reduce your 
strength, you reduce your bargaining 
power. Thus far, our withdrawals have 
not been sufficient to make a major dif- 
ference in the military balance. But, by 
the spring of 1971, when American forces 
are scheduled to be reduced to around 
265,000 men, the military balance will be 
significantly altered— unless the ARVN 
shows a far greater capacity of improving 
its effectiveness than we have any reason 
now to expect. What, then, if the Com- 
munists undertake a massive offensive 
aimed at winning the war outright? 
Would we reescalate the war, taking 
those “strong and effective measures” 
of which President Nixon has repeat- 
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edly warned, or would we accept the 
defeat? 

Neither American military personnel in 
Vietnam nor the South Vietnamese 
themselves are sanguine about the pros- 
pects of Vietnamization. According to 
staff members qf the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee who went on a study 
trip to Vietnam in December 1969, 
American military officers have very little 
to say about the prospect for South Viet- 
namese military selfsufficiency, and when 
they do talk about it, it is in the time 
span of 2 to 4 years. President Thieu 
said recently that the withdrawal of 
American ground combat forces by the 
end of 1970 was an “impossible goal" 
and that, instead, “it will take many 
years** to remove these forces. President 
Nixon said nothing in his speech of April 
20 to indicate a different assessment on 
his part. 

Congress is as much in the dark as 
everybody else about the timetable for 
Vietnamization. Even in closed session of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
the Secretaries of States and Defense 
have consistently declined to indicate 
how long the process is expected to take 
and how many Americans might remain 
in South Vietnam for the indefinite fu- 
ture. It is well to remember that there 
are still 50,000 American soldiers in 
Korea, 17 years after the end of the 
Korean War, despite the fact that the 
Republic of Korea has a large and effec- 
tive army of its, own, a defensible fron- 
tier, and freedom from internal subver- 
sion. How many Americans may be re- 
quired to sustain the Saigon regime, 
which has none of the assets of South 
Korea? The administration steadfastly 
refuses to divulge the answer. That, X 
think, is because it has no answer. 

in. AN INDOCHINA WAR 

Even if it worked, Vietnamization 
would be a futile policy, because it no 
longer covers the situation in Southeast 
Asia. “I feel,’* the late Vietnam expert 
Bernard Fall once remarked, “like it is 
1913, and I am an expert on Serbia who 
is about to be outstripped by events.” The 
import of Fall’s apprehension was that 
Vietnam might one day be consumed in 
a far wider conflict just as the Serbian 
controversy was consumed and then for- 
gotten in the flames of World War I. One 
hopes it will never come to that, but the 
spread of hostilities to Laos and Cam- 
bodia has already made it obsolete to 
speak of a Vietnamese war. In fact, with 
or without official recognition, we are 
now quite busily engaged in what Fall 
had the prescience several years ago to 
perceive as a “second Indochina war,’’ a 
sequel to the struggle between the Viet- 
minh and Che French for domination of 
the entire Indochinese peninsula. 

Increasingly the North Vietnamese 
and even the Chinese are referring to the 
conflicts in Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
as a Single “struggle for Indochina.** As 
Mr. Stanley Kamow, one of the most 
perceptive journalists reporting from In- 
dochina, commented recently: 

The Commiipists are making it clear that 
they are prepared to expand the war over the 
artificial boundaries that separate the Indo- 
chinese states, and there Is no 3*eason to 
doubt their intentions. 


There is hope as well as menace in 
this new situation, depending upon how 
the Nixon administration responds to it 
If it follows the counsel of some of its 
military and civilian advisers in Vietnam 
and expands American military activities 
in Laos and Cambodia, then a predict- 
able spiral of challenge and response will 
soon put an end both to Vietnamization 
and deescalation of the war. If, on the 
other hand, Mr. Nixon and his advisers 
see what Bernard Fall perceived long 
ago, that there can be no solution to 
Vietnam except in the context of a gen- 
eral solution to Indochina, they might 
then revise their entire strategy and put 
us for the first time on a sensible course 
toward peace. 

Stalemated by superior American fire- 
power in Vietnam, the Communists ap- 
pear to have embarked upon a general 
Indochinese strategy aimed at surround- 
ing and isolating the American position 
in South Vietnam. 

In Laos, despite a momentary abate- 
ment of hostilities, the military strength 
of the American-supported army of Meo 
tribesmen appears to be slowly deteri- 
orating. Although the Communists have 
made no thrust toward the administra- 
tive capital of Vientiane, their dominance 
over northeastern Laos is virtually un- 
challenged except by continuing Ameri- 
can air attacks. These air strikes, ac- 
cording to reports, are being conducted 
round the clock, amounting to an esti- 
mated 18,000 sorties a month. Meanwhile, 
despite fearful harassment from the air, 
the North Vietnamese continue to move 
supplies across the Plain of Jars toward 
the few remaining anti-Communist 
strongholds in northeastern Laos. 

As an American diplomat recently ex- 
plained to a diligent reporter: 

The Important thing is that the clandes- 
tine army is being destroyed and the U.S. 
bombing cannot stop it. This happens every 
day, in little skirmishes you never hear about. 
When Long Tieng finally crumbles, the Com- 
munists will have consolidated their own on 
northeast Laos. American bombing can make 
life hell for them, but it cannot stop them. 
Laos, in its typically leisurely way, is going 
down the drain. 

In truth, our position in Laos borders 
on helplessness. Secretary of State 
Rogers all but confessed as much in a 
television statement on March 17. “We 
hope,** he said, “that what they are up to 
is to make their negotiating position a 
little stronger. We hope that they do not 
intend to overrun Laos.” 

Whatever the precise Communist ob- 
jective in Laos, it is already having the 
effect of undermining the foundations of 
the Nixon Vietnamization policy. In a 
military sense, It raises the long-term 
prospect of locking American forces into 
a- beleaguered South Vietnamese enclave, 
while North Vietnam establishes its hege- 
mony over the rest of Indochina. 

Aside from continuing our indecisive 
bombing campaign in Laos and hoping' 
for the best, the administration has two 
equally distasteful alternatives. It can 
simply give up any further hope for sal- 
vaging Laos and thereby see Its Viet- 
namization strategy undermined by in- 
direction; or it can send American 
ground forces, or a greatly increased 


number of Thais, into the Laotian war, 
thereby abandoning the Vietnamization 
strategy and reverting to escalation. In 
the latter event, there is no telling where 
the escalation would stop. In a phrase 
reminiscent of the days before their 
“volunteers** swarmed into Korea in 1950, 
the Chinese have already responded to 
the entry of Thai farces into Laos with 
the warning that they “will not sit idly 
by.” 

The situation is hardly more promising 
in Cambodia; it may indeed be worse. 
With more bravado than wisdom, the 
new regime of General Lon Nol has un- 
dertaken to drive the North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong forces out of the border- 
lands of Cambodia. The trouble is that 
the weak Cambodian Army is in no posi- 
tion to do it unless it receives a massive 
injection of American arms, and that, in 
fact, is exactly what appears to be in the 
offing. 

With indeterminate but unmistakable 
American support — support, incidentally, 
that was revealed more fully to the Amer- 
ican people last evening — South Viet- 
namese troops have been striking at 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong units in- 
side Cambodia. The Communists in turn 
have called on the Cambodian people to 
overthrow their new government and are 
using their forces within Cambodia to 
weaken the new regime. The Phnom Penh 
regime, for its part, is showing itself 
impotent against the Vietcong, while its 
troops, with or without official approval, 
have committed atrocious mass murders 
of Vietnamese civilians living in Cam- 
bodia. 

It has long been the desire of American 
and South Vietnamese military officials 
to attack the Communisf sanctuaries in 
Cambodia. From a purely military stand- 
point this is understandable, but the po- 
litical implications are ominous. They 
raise the possibility of escalation in still 
another direction, under circumstances 
the Thieu government must surely wel- 
come as a golden opportunity to put 
an end to American troop withdrawals 
by plunging the United States into a 
wider, Indochinese war. 

Mr. Nixon and his adviesrs may feel 
tempted to come to the support of the 
anti-Communist but relatively powerless 
new regime In Phnom Penh. On the 
other hand, the administration must 
surely recognize the risks involved in an 
expansion of the war into Cambodia. 
The Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
have already turned that formerly neu- 
tral country into a battleground, and 
done so with the blessing of the ousted 
Prince Sihanouk, who has cloaked the 
Communists with legitimacy by creating 
a government in exile and by calling for 
a national liberation army to fight 
“with other anti-imperialist peoples 
forces of fraternal countries.** 

It escapes my understanding how, un- 
der these altered circumstances, the ad- 
ministration still fails to recognize that 
it is involving Itself in an Indochina war 
which can only be resolved by an Indo- 
china strategy. To continue relying on 
Vietnamization under these circum- 
stances is comparable, in Bernard Fall’s 
World War I analogy, to throwing re- 
sources into Serbia long after the 
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Western Front had exploded. The Com- 
munists have made it abundantly clear 
that they are not going to allow us to 
press our military advantage in Viet- 
nam without circumventing it by ex- 
ploiting the power vacuums in Laos and 
Cambodia. Even more to the point, they 
have made it abundantly clear that, al- 
though they cannot expel us from Indo- 
china, they are able and determined to 
thwart the policy of Vietnamization. The 
premise of that policy is that American 
intervention can be reduced to a level at 
which it may be sustained indefinitely 
without undue political disruption, at 
home. That premise has been discredited 
by events in Laos and Cambodia, if not 
indeed by conditions in Vietnam as well. 
We are going to have to plunge into 
Indochina all the way and face the enor- 
mous consequences at home and abroad, 
or we are going to have to get out. 

IV, THE WAY OUT 

The obvious and desirable way out is 
through a negotiated political settlement. 
President Nixon, however, appears to 
have given' up on the Paris negotiations, 
insisting that the only alternative to 
Vietnamization is “immediate precipitate 
withdrawal.” The North Vietnamese 
Government, he told Congress in his re- 
port of February 18, “has adamantly 
refused even to discuss our proposals” 
and, further, “has insisted that we must 
unconditionally and totally accept its de- 
mands for unilateral U.S. withdrawal and 
for the removal of the leaders of the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam.” He repeated 
this in scarcely altered words on April 20. 

Reports by numerous unofficial and 
foreign observers suggest that the Pres- 
ident’s reading of the North Vietnamese 
position is inaccurate. Reputable individ- 
uals who have met with North Vietnam- 
ese officials both in Hanoi and In Paris 
assert that they do not insist on a com- 
plete American withdrawal prior to the 
conclusion of a settlement, nor do they 
demand a Vietcong takeover of South 
Vietnam. What they do insist upon, ac- 
cording to these observers,, is an Ameri- 
can commitment to a definite schedule 
for complete withdrawal of American 
forces and a transitional coalition regime 
to rule in Saigon until such time as a 
permanent government can be consti- 
tuted. What the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong are not able to accept are the 
following: an indefinite American pres- 
ence; the continuation of the present 
South Vietnamese constitution— known 
to them as the “Johnson constitution” — 
Which prohibits Communists from any 
participation in the government; and 
control of the election procedure for a 
permanent government by the present 
Saigon regime. 

Aside from the continued presence of 
Amercian forces in Indochina, the cru- 
cial question is quite simple: Who is 
going to rule South Vietnam? That is 
what the* war is all about. J 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE, Unless the United States 
is willing to negotiate and perhaps com- 
promise on this issue, can there be any 
successful negotiations? 


Mr. CHURCH. Of course not; and 
President Nixon’s constant repetition of 
the unwillingness of the other side to 
negotiate, like the similar refrain of his 
predecessor, never acknowledged that as 
long as we remain committed to the per- 
petuation of the Saigon regime there is 
nothing for the other side to negotiate 
about. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I recently read an article 
by the noted writer, Theodore White, in 
which he characterizes his position as of- 
fering nothing but humiliating defeat. 
Indeed, he expressed the view that nei- 
ther side offered the other side in the 
Paris conference anything but humiliat- 
ing defeat. 

Mr. CHURCH. I concur. As long as 
both sides hold to that position, ob- 
viously there is no hope for a negotiated 
settlement. It is not the obstinacy of the 
other side alone that has prevented a 
settlement; it is the fact that our terms, 
as well as theirs, call for what is tan- 
tamount to surrender. As long as this 
position continues, there will be no 
progress at the negotiating table. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I know the able Senator 
wishes, and I am sure the senior Senator 
from Tennessee wishes, to proceed with 
the greatest of caution in this tragic and 
critical day. Even in that spirit I wonder 
if It would be in order to ask the able 
Senator if the actions now under way in 
Cambodia and the President’s statement 
with respect thereto do not in fact spe- 
cifically involve a widening of the com- 
mitment of the United States in South- 
east Asia to the point of committing us 
to support the lone No. 1 government in 
Cambodia. 

Mr. CHURCH. This, as the Senator 
well knows, is the grave danger. The 
President last night, for the first time, 
announced his decision to furnish the 
Cambodian Government with substantial 
quantities of arms, in response to the re- 
quest of the new regime. 

We know from pur experience in Viet- 
nam that once we undertake to supply 
arms to a foreign government, the pres- 
sure immediately begin to build for 
larger and larger quantities of arms, and 
for more and more sophisticated arms. 
Then comes the need to send in instruc- 
tors in the u§e of these arms, thus com- 
mitting American personnel. Then comes 
the call for American troops to bolster 
an army we are assisting through advice, 
instruction, and the gift of arms. The 
same progression of events looms before 
us as took us into the bottomless bog 
in South Vietnam. 

With that bitter experience immedi- 
ately behind us, I think it Is a serious 
error to assume a new set of obligations 
to the government in Phnom Penh to 
which we owe nothing — no treaty, no 
promise, no commitment — until last 
night. I think this is a course fraught 
with peril. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 


Mr. CHURCH. I am happy tx> yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. An invasion of a small 
country, for whatever purpose, creates 
not only great political problems for the 
United States, both domestically and 
throughout the world, but also, specifi- 
cally in this case, our action taken 
without treaty obligations, and as the 
Senator has stated, without authoriza- 
tion by Congress, creates a pattern which 
looks apprehensively like the Vietnam 
pattern. Indeed, is this not Vietnam all 
over again? 

Mr. CHURCH. I say to the Senator it 
could easily become just that. The first 
step we have now taken in Cambodia is 
very much like the first step we took in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator listed a few 
moments ago the chronology of the esca- 
lation of a commitment. I think the Sen- 
ator omitted the last one, which is to 
continue and maintain U.S. military 
forces and economic aid to whatever ex- 
tent necessary to maintain in power 
those leaders which we find agreeable. 

Mr. CHURCH. That certainly has been 
the course we have followed in Vietnam. 
I would hope it is not duplicated In 
Cambodia. 

The President sought to reassure the 
country last night that our military 
strikes Into Cambodia are meant to be 
temporary in nature; that the objectives 
are, first, to seize the caches of weapons 
and supplies that the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese have located along the 
borderlands of Cambodia and, second, to 
eliminate their forward bases in the area. 
After which, the President said, the U.S. 
forces and the South Vietnamese forces 
would withdraw. 

If this is really going to be a temporary 
military ploy, then the best we can hope 
from it is a temporary result; for surely, 
after we have withdrawn, if 5 years of 
bitter experience in Vietnam mean any- 
thing at all, it follows that the enemy 
Will return to the same areas and reestab- 
lish the same kind of bases all over again. 
And this war, which is becoming endless, 
which is now the longest war in our his- 
tory, and one of the costliest, will con- 
tinue. It will then be necessary, based on 
the President’s logic last night, to return 
again and destroy these bases. 

So, it seems to me, the military justi- 
fication for this move is very doubtful. 
Indeed, unless the purpose is to occupy 
portions of Cambodia and remain there, 
so as to exclude the enemy from these 
borderlands indefinitely, then the most 
that can be hoped for is the temporary 
removal of the bases about which the 
President complained. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes, I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. The unhappy experience 
which the senior Senator from Tennes- 
see has observed from behind the closed 
doors of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is not very reassuring. I re- 
call that we were advised that a “bloody- 
ing of the nose” — I believe that phrase 
was used — of North Vietnam after the 
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so-called Tonkin incident was somehow 
going to save American lives. I recall 
how we were. going to bomb North Viet- 
nam to the conf erence table, though the 
conference did not actually begin until 
after the bombing ceased. Indeed, I re- 
call a number of things, so many that it 

is frustrating and depressing in this 

Mr. CHURCH. May I remind the Sen- 
ator of an observation he' made In the 
committee only yesterday which I re- 
garded as pertinent and profound 

Mr. GORE. Anytime someone finds an 
observation of mine which is pertinent 
and profound, I want him to shout it to 
the rooftop. 

Mr. CHURCH. I will now proceed to 
shout it to the rooftop. 

Mr. GORE. Be sure every one hears it. 
Mr. CHURCH. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee turned to me at one 
point of the proceedings yesterday be- 
hind the closed doors of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and he said, 

All of this action. Is premised upon the 
need to eliminate enemy sanctuaries. 

He said. 

Where are these sanctuaries? If today they 
are on the Cambodian frontier, tomorrow 
they will be just behind It, just beyond the 
furthermost reach of the American military 
penetration. Indeed, the enemy sanctuary 
lies In all of Asia behind it. 

The Senator from Tennessee went on 
to observe: 

And we have sanctuaries, too. What Is 
Thailand, but our sanctuary? What Is the 
sea around the peninsula "'of Indochina, 
totally dominated by American naval forces, 
but our sanctuary? What Is the air above 
the fighting ground, completely controlled 
by the United States, but a form of sanctu- 
ary? , 

Then he went on to observe that if 
this war becomes a pursuit of sanc- 
tuaries, every thrust will be met by a 
oounterthrust. That is the conclusion 
which must be drawn from the last 5 
years of experience, and the effect will 
be a spreading war. 

Mr. GORE. It sounds even more pro- 
found when it is repeated. 

Mr. CHURCH. I think the Senator 
from Tennessee presented a complete 
rebuttal to the argument made by the 
President last evening. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield. 

Air. GORE, I was in the committee, 
* sitting across the table, once again, 
listening with the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho when Secretary McNamara 
expressed the view, some 4 or 5 years 
ago, that the American boys would be 
home for Christmas. Only & year ago I 
heard Secretary Laird, in response to 
my interrogation, say, “We have turned 
the corner.” The best I recall, that was 
about the fourth time that I heard offi- 
cials pf the executive branch in high 
positions of high authority express the 
view that we had turned the comer in 
Southeast^ Asia. According to my cal- 
culations, when you turn the corner the 
fourth tjime, you start all over again 
around block. 

I recall that Just a few months ago — 
perhaps about a year ago — an official of 
the administration proclaimed that he 


could see the light at the end of the 
tunnel. 

Mr. CHURCH. And it turned out to be 
Cambodia. 

Mr. GORE. And it was only 11 days 
ago that President Nixon himself told 
the American people that he could say 
confidently that peace was in sight. 

Can it possibly be that this major 
military operation was not in prepara- 
tion 10 days ago? This is disturbing. I 
do not know when the decision was made. 

I make no charges about it. I do not 
know. But I cannot believe that a major 
invasion of a oountry with thousands of 
troops would be initiated overnight. 
There must have been some planning. 
There must have been some logistic 
movement. There must have been troop 
preparation and positioning. And, yet, 

II nights ago we heard a speech entirely 
different from the one last evening. Only 
last Monday Secretary Rogers was be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee In executive session. 

I do not wish to reveal any of those 
proceedings, but I can say that nothing 
regarding a major Invasion of Cambodia 
was whispered to the committee. 

Mr. CHURCH. No, nor indeed even 
hinted at. That is how the Senate was 
advised of the extension of this war into 
another country in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, aside from the contin- 
ued presence of American forces in In- 
dochina, the crucial question is quite 
simply: Who is going to rule South Viet- 
nam? The only feasible basis for com- 
promising that question is a sharing of 
power between the warring factions; the 
appropriate term, so much out of favor, 
is a coalition. When all the political 
manifestos and diplomatic terms of art 
are set aside, the conditions for peace in 
South Vietnam are clear: Either some 
form of coalition is going to be formed, 
or the war is going to go on until one 
side or the other prevails. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CHURCH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for an additional 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. If we can agree to these 
two basic conditions — ultimate, total 
American withdrawal by a definite date 
and some form of coalition — a negotiated 
peace is probably attainable. My own 
belief, for the reasons I have tried to spell 
out, is that a settlement along these lines 
is consistent with our interests, com- 
patible with the security of Southeast 
Asia, and quite possibly in the best inter- 
ests of the South Vietnamese people. It is 
obviously not a desirable arrangement 
from the personal standpoint of Mr. 
Thieu and Mr. Ky, but>— lest it be for- 
gotten — we are not as a Nation com- 
mitted to those two gentlemen or to the 
perpetuation of their political careers. 

The real question on which the pros- 
pect for a negotiated peace turns is the 
attitude of President Nixon and his ad- 
visors. If they can bring themselves to 
acknowledge the character of America’s 
interests in Southeast Asia, the realities 
of an Indochina war and the necessity for 
„ an Indochina settlement, the logjam 


might be broken more speedily than any- 
one now supposes. If, on the other hand, 
as seems more probable — in fact, as 
seems, sadly, to be the case, based upon 
the disclosures of last evening— they 
cling to the crumbling premises of Viet- 
namization, there can be little prospect of 
a negotiated settlement. In that event, it 
would seem appropriate for the Congress, 
with its own special responsibilities for 
foreign policy, to reevaluate its position 
and the resources available for giving 
weight to its judgments. 

In the belief that Congress has the re- 
sponsibility — not just the right but the 
responsibility — to provide the President 
with advice as well as consent in mat- 
ters of foreign policy, a number of us 
in the Senate have taken legislative ini- 
tiatives in recent months designed to ad- 
vance the kind of peace settlement 
which we believe to be in our national 
interest. Most of these legislative pro- 
posals have been horatory rather than 
mandatory, designed to encourage the 
President as strongly as possible to 
bring the war to an early end but not to 
impose upon him an inflexible course of 
action. 

The administration has scarcely shown 
any interest much less responsiveness, to 
the various recommendations of Sena- 
tors of both parties— except in those few 
instances in which Senators have praised 
or endorsed the course which the ad- 
ministration is already following. It has, 
therefore, seemed appropriate to go a 
step beyond exhortation and to begin 
to use the explicit war and appropria- 
tions powers vested in the Congress by 
the Constitution. 

To this end, I joined with the ma- 
jority leader, Senator Mansfield, and 
my distinguished Republican colleague 
on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator Cooper, in sponsoring 
last December an amendment to the fis- 
cal 1970 military appropriations bill pro- 
hibiting the use of any funds under the 
bill “to finance the introduction of 
American ground troops into Laos or 
Thailand.” The Church-Cooper amend- 
ment was adopted by a four -to -one mar- 
gin— 73 to 17. 

Mr. GORE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. In retrospect, does not the 
distinguished Senator now regret that 
he did not include Cambodia in that 
amendment? 

Mr. CHURCH. I do, indeed. If Con- 
gress had taken action then to include 
Cambodia in a timely way, I think we 
would not today be faced with the grim 
prospect of a widening war. 

Last week, Senator Cooper and I an- 
nounced that we shall ask the Senate 
to expand this prohibition to include 
Cambodia, which has now been invaded 
by South Vietnamese troops aided and 
supported by American Forces. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes, I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator stated that 
Cambodia has been “invaded” by South 
Vietnamese forces. Does he mean to 
leave the impression that there is an 
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intention on the part of South Viet- 
nam to occupy any of the territory of 
Cambodia? Does the Senator intend to 
leave that impression? 

Mr. CHURCH, Oh, yes, I purposely 
used the word “invasion,” because that 
is what it is. The Senator Is acquainted 
with the definition of the term “inva- 
sion.” If he looks at that definition, 
either as comprehended by international 
law or as found in Webster’s dictionary, 
I defy him to distinguish our action and 
that of the South Vietnamese forces 
from the d efiniti on he will find. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. How does the Sen- 
ator — 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me finish. The Sen- 
ator has asked the question. 

No one contends — the President did 
not contend last night — that this move- 
ment of American and South Vietnam- 
ese forces into Cambodia comes at the 
request of the Cambodian Government, 
In fact, the news of yesterday indicated 
that, the Cambodian Government had 
protested our action. 

It is true that the President said his 
objectives were temporary. 

If his objectives are temporary, then 
the results will be temporary; and the 
very problem of which he complains, the 
existence of these sanctuaries, will re- 
appear agaip shortly after we withdraw. 

I do not think that a temporary mili- 
tary ploy has ever brought permanent 
military results. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I regret that I was not 
in the Chamber earlier and I have not 
heard all of the Senator’s speech. How 
would he characterize the presence of 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong forces 
in Cambodia? 

Mr. CHURCH. As an invasion, I just 
want to be candid enough to admit that 
an invasion is an invasion. What sense 
does it make to say that the enemy in- 
vades, when it occupies Cambodian ter- 
ritory without the consent of the Cam- 
bodian Government, but that we do not 
when we occupy Cambodian territory 
without its Government’s consent? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. There is quite a differ- 
ence, however, because the Communists 
are occupying Cambodian territory and 
have been occupying it; on the other 
hand, we do not intend to occupy Cam- 
bodian territory and everyone knows 
that is the case, 

Mr. CHURCH. I suggest to the Senator 
that the fact that these sanctuaries have 
existed for 5 years means that the Viet- 
cong and the North Vietnamese had in- 
deed invaded Cambodia, but nothing in 
the developments of the last week or two 
in Phnom Penh has changed the nature 
of the military situation in South Viet- 
nam occasioned by the existence of these 
sanctuaries. The President had hereto- 
fore premised his Vietnamization policy 
upon an accepance of that situation. Last 
night he changed his policy. 

But we cannot honestly say that it is 
an invasion when somebody else does 
it, but it is not an invasion when we do 
it. 

In addition, Senator Cooper and I are 
joined this week by Senator Mansfield 
and the ranking Republican member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, Sena- 
tor Aiken, in the sponsorship of an 


amendment to the pending military- 
sales bill that would, if adopted, prohibit 
the delivery of arms, or the introduction 
of American military instructors or ad- 
visors, into Cambodia, and set the limits 
on any American participation in com- 
bat within or above Cambodia. 

It is unquestionably within the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to bar the 
dispersal and delivery of American mili- 
tary weapons, services and supplies to a 
foreign government. Legislative prohibi- 
tions are needed now, because of the 
pending request of the new Cambodian 
Government for military aid from the 
United States — far in excess of what the 
President has already granted. No reli- 
able assessment exists in respect to this 
new Cambodian Government, We know 
not of its character; nor do we know the 
limits of the popular support it may com- 
mand. Moreover, the United States owes 
no obligation to this new government; 
we have no defense treaty with it — nor 
with its predecessor. We have made no 
previous commitment ^ to Cambodia. We 
have no responsibility to come to its de- 
fense. Yet, without giving Congress any 
prior notice, let alone asking for its con- 
sent, President Nixon has already started 
through the opened door. He has ordered 
American forces to participate with 
South Vietnamese in an invasion of Cam- 
bodian territory. This Is done in the 
name of denying the enemy its supply 
depots and forward bases just within 
Cambodia’s borders. But when it comes 
to sanctuaries, we would do well to re- 
member that all of Indochina behind the 
enemy line is it s “sanctuary.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CH URCH . I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator said the 
President has taken this action “in the 
name of” cleaning out Communist sanc- 
tuaries. I am sure the Senator does not 
intend to infer that there is some other 
reason or that the President is not telling 
the truth? 

Mr. C HURC H. No, of course, not. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator. His 
words could have left that impression. 

Mr. CHURCH. If that was the impres- 
sion left in the Senator’s mind, let me 
clear it up. Obviously, the objectives, as 
the President explained, are these sanc- 
tuaries. But, as I was saying, when it 
oomes to sanctuaries, we would do well to 
remember that all of Indochina behind 
the enemy lines is its “sanctuary.” 

We would do well to remember that we 
have our “sanctuaries” too— in Thailand, 
for example. If this is now to become a 
war in pursuit of “sanctuaries,” then past 
experience suggests that each new thrust 
will be met with a counterthrust, and 
the war will spread, 

Mr. President, I want to acknowledge 
that this observation was prompted by 
the remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee in the discussions in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations yester- 
day. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. Will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Where Is the key sanctuary 
of North Vietnam? Is it in Cambodia, is 
it in Laos, or is it in North Vietnam 
itself? 


Mr. CHURCH. Of course, North Viet- 
nam itself. 

Mr. GORE. If, by reason and logic, the 
security of the United States impels an 
invasion of another nation, why should 
we pick upon neutral, little Cambodia? 
I am not advocating an invasion of North 
Vietnam. Indeed, the nature of the war 
in Indochina, in essence, though it be 
one war, argues not for a widening of the 
war but for a settlement of the war, a 
compromise peace. But, if we must pur- 
sue sanctuaries, why start after the mi- 
nor sanctuaries? I think it is an unsound 
policy, in the first place. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. The pursuit of sanctuaries is 
endless. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Either we engage in one 
strike and withdraw, in which case the 
sanctuaries will be reestablished, or we 
purse the receding sanctuaries until 
finally, as the Senator from Tennessee 
suggests, we occupy the whole of the 
enemy territory. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional 15 minutes of the Senator from 
Idaho have expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
may be allowed an additional 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I need 
advise no Member of this body that I am 
not a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I readily admit that 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations undoubtedly have had far 
greater access to classified information 
than I have had, and I do not rise at all 
to take issue with my distinguished and 
good friend from Idaho on the basis of 
what I know as compared with what he 
knows. I rise, rather, simply to make an 
observation that I hope might bring back 
into the context of the understanding of 
the average person a little more clearly 
what the President said last night. 

In my judgment, I think the President 
of the United States made clear that we 
are still fighting the same enemy we 
started fighting back in the beginning of 
the decade of the 1960’s. The only thing 
that I see that was changed by the ac- 
tions he took last night was to say that 
no longer would we let that enemy choose 
the battleground. We propose now to 
exercise some of the latitude which here- 
tofore has been almost solely at the dis- 
cretion of the enemy as to where that 
battle should take place. I think now the 
President has made clear that we pro- 
pose, on our Initiative, to decide where 
we might fight the enemy, as well as 
where he may choose to fight us. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator for 
his observation. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. As I listened to the 
President's message last night and as 
I have listened to the excellent speech of 
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the Senator from Idaho, which I whole- 
heartedly endorse, I wondered what the 
Status of the so-called Nixon doctrine or 
Guam doctrine is in the light of our 
intervention in Cambodia. Would the 
Senator help place that in perspective? 

Mr. CHURCH. I would say to the Sen- 
ator that, as I have understood the Guam 
doctrine, the President intended here- 
after that other Asian governments 
should assume the primary responsibility 
for their own defense and that American 
troops would not be employed again for 
that purpose. 

On the particular facts of this case, 
it is possible to make a distinction. Of 
course, it is always possible to distinguish 
one case from another. But this action 
clearly is contrary to the spirit of the 
Guam doctrine. Moreover, it directly 
contradicts the Vietnamization policy, 
for it looks in the direction of a reduced 
American involvement toward bringing 
our troops home, while this action looks 
in the direction of a new front and, with 
it, all the risks of a widening war. 

Mr. MONBALE. Mr, President, as a 
matter of fact, the Senator’s excellent 
speech confirmed my feelings following 
the President’s message of last night that, 
among other things, this new effort is an 
admission that Vietnamization is not 
working. 

I do not recall the President ever hav- 
ing conditioned his withdrawal policy, 
which I have supported and which I 
think all of us have supported, on the 
ground that it would work only if the 
sanctuaries were removed from Cam- 
bodia, Laos, or any'other place. Thus, it 
would seem to me that this new policy, 
announced last night, is an admission 
that US. troops are needed, in any es- 
calating way, to do something that had 
to be done because of the fact that Viet- 
namization forces are unable to take care 
of their own problems and defend them- 
selves, Would that be correct? 

Mr. CHURCH. I find it hard to argue 
with that proposition. Eleven days ago, 
the President told us that Vietnamiza- 
tion was working, that he was confident 
it would prove successful, and that 150,- 
000 more American troops would come 
out in the coining year. All of that was 
premised upon these same sanctuaries 
which have existed for 5 years. No new, 
sudden, dramatic change of this situa- 
tion has occurred in South Vietnam. 

I think that if the President was right 
in his expression of confidence 11 days 
ago, then the South Vietnamese troops, 
that he believes to be adequate for the 
defense of the entire country, certainly 
should have been adequate to deal with 
a few sanctuaries along the Cambodian 
border. 

Mr. MONDALE. I believe that this is 
perhaps the most tragic mistake our 
new President has made. We are ex- 
panding the war/ This is a major escala- 
. tion, I think it will widen the war. It 
will cause it to last longer. The number 
of American boys killed and seriously in- 
jured will rise, 

I deeply hope that the President will 
change his policy immediately. 

I intend to join with any of my col- 
leagues in any reasonable step to use the 
power of Congress to prevent govern- 
mental authority on appropriations to 
be used to pursue this policy. 


Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, once the 
Cambodian boundary has been breached, 
it takes no exercise of the imagination 
to forecast that pressures will soon de- 
velop for sending a full-scale American 
military mission into that country which, 
in turn, will generate a whole new set 
of American obligations to defend the 
new Cambodian regime. It is this very 
sequence of events that led us ever deeper 
into the morass in Vietnam. We travel 
down that tragic trail again in Cam- 
bodia. 

The overriding concern for us in South- 
east Asia should be the military situa- 
tion in South Vietnam, where our troops 
are already so heavily committed. Here, 
our position has not been altered by the 
recent overthrow of Sihanouk. For years 
now, the Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
have been utilizing border bases in Cam- 
bodia. But this administration, like its 
predecessors, had accepted that very con- 
dition. President Nixon himself had 
premised his policy of “Vietnamization” 
on acceptance of that condition. By ex- 
tending aid to South Vietnamese troops 
invading Cambodia, the President has 
opened up a new war front in Indochina 
and, thereby, has placed in the gravest 
jeopardy his declared policy of deescalat- 
ing American participation in the war. 

The time has come for the Congress to 
draw the line against an expanded 
American involvement in this widening 
war. 

Mr. President, we do have responsi- 
bilities that extend beyond acquiescence 
to the President of the United States 
when it comes to broadening the perim- 
eter of this war. 

The war power was vested by the Con- 
stitution of the United States in Con- 
gress. 

The power of the purse belongs to 
Congress. 

It is within our means, therefore, to 
establish the outer limits of American 
participation in this widening war. 

Too much blood has been lost — too 
much patience gone unrewarded— while 
the war continues to poison our whole 
society. Whether by a negotiated com- 
promise or by a phased, orderly but com- 
plete American withdrawal, it is time to 
put an end to it. If the executive branch 
will not take the initiative, then the 
Congress and the people must — the 
longer the bankrupt policy of Viet- 
namization continues, the closer it brings 
us to that which it purports to avoid: 
disaster and defeat. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho for ex- 
pressing very frankly the views which 
he holds on Vietnam and which he has 
held consistently down through the 
years. 

What the Senator from Idaho and 
other Senators who have spoken today, 
on both sides of the aisle, are indicating 
is an uneasiness which affects all of us, 
regardless of party. All of us — and I am 
sure the President as well — are aware of 
the tremendous stakes involved and the 
potential danger inherent in the situa- 
tion which now confronts the Nation. 

I only hope that out of this will come 
a better degree of understanding among 


all of us, a recognition of the fact that 
this war has costjis approximately 325,- 
000 casualties, that we have spent more 
than $100 billion, that because of this 
war our problems at home have become 
exacerbated, that because of this war 
the divisions among out people have in- 
creased and that because of this war the 
difficulties which we will have to face up 
to — whether we like it or not — through- 
out the Nation, have either been aborted, 
decreased, nr' forgotten altogether. 

Thus, I hope that this debate will re- 
main on a respectable basis — and a re- 
spected basis, as well — that it will be car- 
ried on responsibly, and that what the 
Senate has to say, regardless of one’s 
personal feelings in the matter, will 
indicate to the administration that there 
Is concern, that there is uneasiness, that 
there is worry about the situation which 
has developed, which we think aff ects all 
of us, including the President, the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, and the American peo- 
ple as a whole. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho for his remarks today. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for sufficient time to yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho on' his speech and associate my- 
self with his words and those of the 
majority leader. 

I, also, do not agree with the words 
and actions of President Nixon. How- 
ever, having made them, I only hope 
that the actions will be successful. Per- 
sonally, I do not think they will be. 
In fact, I believe that this enlargement 
of the war can result not only in a geo- 
graphic enlargement, but also in an 
increase in the level of violence and cer- 
tainly in the number of our men killed. 

We also have to bear in mind that 
there is an indefinite source of man- 
power available to the North Vietnam- 
ese. We may be successful in securing 
the areas into which we are entering. We 
may drain off some more North Viet- 
namese manpower. But whenever they 
run out of manpower, there is an almost 
inexhaustible source of Chinese man- 
power more than anxious to enter into 
the fray. 

I hope that will not happen. 

Mr. President, yesterday on the floor I 
suggested that the matter be taken up 
at the Security Council. Events have 
moved rapidly since then. However, I 
still believe that this is a matter that 
could be taken up there. 

Perhaps our actions would be criti- 
cized in that forum. Nevertheless, I think 
the net result would be to share the 
burdens in that part of the world with 
other nations and perhaps be able to 
more properly remove ourselves from 
Indochina, sharing the responsibility a 
bit more equitably. 

I had heard to my regret that there 
are those who would like to form a Dem- 
ocratic coalition to oppose the President 
in this matter and that the Democratic 
National Committee might move in this 
regard. 
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I think that would be a dreadful mis- 

t)£tk€ 

This matter is beyond partisan con- 
sideration. There are Just as many 
Republicans as Democrats who are op- 
posed to the President and just as many 
Democrats as Republicans who are m 

favor. , , 

I know that last night I received a 
phone call, in the middle of the night 
from a friend of 30 years standing, a 
conservative Republican in Colorado. He 
wanted to know what he could do as a 
good Republican to divert us from the 
course of disaster which he saw ahead. 

I think that if our Democratic leader- 
ship or party were to move in a parti- 
san direction, they would be making a 
great mistake. The opposition or sup- 
port for this move is far beyond poli- 
tics. I would hope that we would bear 

th Mr n ^TORCH, Mr. President, I fully 
concur with the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

The reason that I have joined with 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) 
in offering certain amendments to be 
considered in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations was to dramatize the bipartisan 
character of our dissent. 

It is only on that basis that the Sen- 
ate would consider such amendments, 
for in a matter of war and peace there 
is no party aisle that divides the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excellent editorial pub- 
lished in the New York Times which 
states that the President is rejecting his 
own Nixon doctrine. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Military Hallucination — Again 
The assurances that the American-backed 
South Vietnamese drive into Cambodia is 
a limited, one-strike operation, an integral 
part of American operations in Vietnam and 
designed only to protect American and “free 
world” forces there, have a familiar and 
wholly unconvincing ring. 

This is the same kind of reassuring rhet- 
oric Americans have heard from their lead- 
ers at every stage of this country’s long, 
misguided plunge into the Southeast Asian 
morass. Time and bitter experience have ex- 
hausted credulity of the American people 
and Congress. Presidential assurances can no 
longer be accepted in an area where ac- 
tions, as Mr. Nixon’s aides have observed in 
another context, speak louder than words. 

The President’s action in sanctioning the 
South Vietnamese invasion of Cambodian 
territory, with American advisers and air and 
otKfer support, goes far beyond the Cam- 
bodian policy followed by Mr. Nixon’s prede- 
cessors, even at times when the predica- 
ment of allied forces in Vietnam was far more 
perilous than anyone would claim it is to- 

da, This latest and largest In a series of al- 
lied intrusions onto Cambodian soil which 
have occurred regularly since the change of 
government in Pnompenh has far-reaching 
and serious implications even if the imme- 
diate objectives are limited, as the Admin- 
istration avows. 

If reports from Pnompenh that the at- 
tack was launched without consultation with 
the Cambodian Government are tme, the 
strike is a clear breach of Cambodian neu- 


trality, the Geneva Accords and the princi- 
ples of international law which the Admin- 
istration has repeatedly cited in connection 
with the long-known and equally illegal 
Communist Vietnamese presence on Cam- 
bodian soil. il _ , 

The allied drive into the Parrot s Beak will 
almost certainly provoke some reaction from 
Hanoi, and perhaps from Peking, with con- 
sequences throughout Southeast Asia that 
cannot be predicted but which could be fate- 
ful. At the very least, new threats to Pnom- 
penh and fresh appeals for further Amer- 
ican assistance can be expected. 

Whatever he may plead to the contrary. 
President Nixon has rejected his own Nix- 
on Doctrine in Southeast Asia, escalating a 
war from which he had promised to disen- 
gage. This is not the “new” Nixon who cam- 
paigned on a platform pledged to peace. It Is 
more like the old Nixon who as Vice Pres- 
ident in 1954 said the United States would 
have to send troops into Indochina if there 
were no other way to prevent its fall to the 
Communists, then on the verge of defeating 
the French. 

Fortunately, now as then, Mr. Nixons 
tough approach had produced strong op- 
position in both houses of Congress, even 
among some former staunch supporters of his 
Vietnamizatlon policy. If the President does 
not promptly pull back from this danger- 
ous adventure, Congress will have to assert 
Its constitutional powers of restraint in the 
name of a people who have been asked once 
too often to swallow the military hallucina- 
tion of victory through escalation. 

Mr MONDALE. Mr. President, on one 
other point. I do not recall this ever hap- 
pening in my 5V 2 years of service in the 
Senate, but every hour, telegrams are 
pouring into my office from my State. 

They are not inspired. They are obvi- 
ously from deeply concerned Minne- 
sotans from all parts of the State ex- 
pressing outrage, concern, and heartache 
over the President’s new policy. 

At this point, the ratio of those favor- 
ing the President’s policy as against it, is 
running 89 to 1 against the President. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
telegrams printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: Edina> Minn . 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: , 

We deplore Nixon’s involvement in Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr. and Mrs. William F. Turner. 


Duluth, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We oppose any involvement in Cambodia 
Fight for further deescalation in Vietnam. 
Trv harder ! 

Mr. and Mrs. David Gibbens. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Demand that Congress stop the Presidents 
move in Cambodia immediately. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Peterson. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Urge strongest opposition to Cambodia ac- 
tion earth needs, demands peace. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Keane. 

Edina, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.G.: . 

Please can you Intervene negatively In the 
President’s decision to become militarily in- 
volved in Cambodia? I am asking this as a 
United States citizen, a Minnesota taxpayer 
who has always supported you, an active 
voter, but most of all as a mother of a United 

States Marine. _ „ 

Mrs. Patricia De Remer. 


Duluth, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.O.: 

Stop our intervention in Cambodia. Bring 

our sons home now. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Freed. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Cambodian involvement tragic mistake, 
urge immediate withdrawal all US troops 

from Southeast Asia. 

Donald S. Lehman, M.D. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

I’m against any escalation of aid to Cam- 
bodia. 

Mrs. Robert Bridges. 
Duluth, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Let not Cambodia be another Vietnam. 
Cannot sacrifice sons lives for something 
don’t believe in. 

Mrs. Carol Franklin. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

W ptease*help stop this latest involvement 
in Cambodia. ^ &nd MrSt Roy Mullin. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington , D.C.: 

Don’t let Nixon send our Air Force or our 
advisors into Cambodia. 

Nancy Brasket. 
Winona, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: , _ 

Do not support President Nixons Cam- 
bodia escalation. 

Mrs. Harry Barnes. 

Mrs. Kenneth Knoll. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly oppose involvement in Cam- 
bodia. Pray you will do all to help prevent 

tUi " Ben and Jeanne Overman. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington , D.C.: 

We strongly oppose and resent the exten- 
sion of the war into Cambodia. We want to 
get out of Southeast Asia now. 

Professor and Mrs. Leonard Parker. 

Northfield, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We do not wish U.S. soldiers fighting in 
Cambodia. Next will be Red China. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Carlson. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.0.: 

We support all action necessary to prevent 
Intervention In Cambodia and expansion of 
Indochina War. 

Mr. and Mrs. David L. Johnson. 
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Coon Rapids, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

strongly urge no involvement in Cam- 
bodia. An immediate withdrawal from Viet- 
nam Wjll not support President. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Jagelski. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington , D.C.: 

We deplore the presidential action involv- 
ing Americans in Cambodia. We strongly 
urge you to protest on our behalf. 

Dt. and Mrs. Marvin L. Stein. 

Winona, Minn. 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington , D.C.: 

Please voice vehement protest in further 
involvement In Southeast' Asia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Weisman. 

•• 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you exert every effort and influence 
to end Asian and Middle East involvement. 

Mr. John W, Peters. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We consider Cambodia further involvement 
in the Asian war and we protest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Schnitzer. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

I am against sending American men or 
material into Cambodia. 

Mrs. Belle Singher. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Urge in strongest terms you fight insane 
new military commitment in Cambodia. 

Eugene Ogan. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Senator Walter F, Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

As mother of 18-year~old boy I'll send mine 
to Sweden rather than slaughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick Yager. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Stop the generals in Cambodia. 

Richard C > Greene. 

. - . St. Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington , D.C.: 

We oppose our commitment in Cambodia. 

Mr, and Mrs, H. C. Powell. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter F,' Mondale, " 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are completely opposed to President’s 
extending war into Cambodia. Please do 
something immediately. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Brem^. 

. : _ - Duluth, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Believe Cambodia involvement counter to 
national interest strongly urge Senate curb 
the executive and military. 

Mr, and Mrs. Johj* Poolet. 

% Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mqndale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Was shocked by the Presidents decision to 


aid Cambodia. Cannot support decision for 
another war. 

Mr. and Mrs. James S. Lee. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We urge your opposition to the President’s 
decision to enter America into, war in Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Weatherman. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We support all action necessary to prevent 
intervention in Cambodia and expansion of 
Indochina war. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Windsor. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you do all in your power to prevent 
Nixon’s widening war in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Yellott. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington , D.C.: 

We strongly object to the Cambodian ac- 
tion resulting in deeper involvement In 
Southeast Asia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lew Hokkanen. 

Oneida. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

I urge you to vigorously work to cut off 
all financial support for the new American 
military Involvement in Cambodia regardless 
of the rhetoric about aiding the Vietnamiza- 
tion program. This new escalation can only 
result in more deaths. The President has 
contemptuously rejected the advise of the 
Congress by this action, and you have no 
alternative but to use your constitutional 
power over funds to balance the excessive 
power of the executive and military. 

I greatly appreciate your efforts to date in 
this regards sincerely. 

Earl Craig, 

New Democratic Coalition. 

Traverse City, Mich. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Stop slaughter of Americans, and South- 
east Asians. Get United States out Of Cam- 
bodia-Vietnam now. 

Robert G. Long. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

I have sent the following telegram to 
President Nixon quote please keep all U.S. 
military personnel weapons and vehicles out 
of Cambodia and Laos. Your people will not 
believe reasons for becoming involved there. 
Please give the needs of America first priority 
unquote. 

Max O. Schultze. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Demand U.S. troops be withdrawn from 
Cambodia. Senate action requested to restrain 
presidential power. 

Sister Mary Kay Buskin. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We consider Cambodia further involvement 
in the Asian war and we protest. 

Mr. and Mrs, Max Schnitzer. 


Duluth, Minn. 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly oppose our involvement in Cam- 
bodia. Urge you to do whatever you can in 
your power to cease the U.S. aid and involve- 
ment. 

Beverly and Erwin Goldfine. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We are absolutely opposed to Nixon's send- 
ing troops and aid to Cambodia. Trust Sen- 
ate can block such. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert Harlow. 

Faribault, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge you to use all possible in- 
fluence to resist any commitment whatsoever 
in Cambodia. We must concentrate all effort 
to disengage Vietnam and avoid any further 
disasters in Asia. 

R. C. Bliss. 

Moorhead, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Extremely upset over President’s decision 
to extend war. Please help; feel this war is 
wrong. 

Mrs. Arvid Benson. 

Washington, D.C. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

Please do what you can to reverse Nixon’s 
Cambodia decision. 

Mary Harlow. 

Duluth, Minn. 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

You, as representative of the people of the 
United States, must assert yourself in our 
behalf in this Southeast Asian crisis. 

Dorothy B. Fochs. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Do all you can to prevent Nixon’s expan- 
sion of the war work to make illegal what 
he has done. 

James MacDonald. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

125,000 mothers say no to Cambodia. We 
support any action to re-establish consti- 
tutional right of Congress to declare war. 

Donna Reed Owen, 
Dorothy B. Jones, 
Barbara Avedon, 

Co-Chairmen, Another Mother for 
Peace . 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

Request you take immediate Senatorial ac- 
tion blocking unconstitutional, unlicensed 
imprudent action announced today. 

John and Mary Jean Derosier. 

> Minneapolis, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

We will next tolerate neither money nor 
arms nor advisers nor troops in Cambodia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel E. Weinberg. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

Urge you to oppose in all possible ways 
any commitment in Cambodia. 

Mr, and Mrs, William D. Munro. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senate Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

As a Republican I strongly protest the 
involvement of Americans in Cambodia 
Theodore F. Ryan, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hon. Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Stop the President's move to send U.S. 
forces to Cambodia, 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Chisholm. 

. Minneapolis, Minn, 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Applaud your challenge of the President on 
ABM urge your challenge of him on Cam- 
bodian intervention. 

^ ; Eldon Mason. 

Austin, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, DC.: 

We must stop involvement in Cambodia. 

Elizabeth Holmes. 

•> » ■ 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Hon. Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We protest our additional involvement in 
Cambodia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. Novak. 

Duluth, Minn. 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly oppose U.S. involvement in 
Cambodia please help bring our boys home. 

: Mr. and Mrs. Ronald J. Worsen. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

. Pressure President, military abandon mad 
Asiatic. nightmare before country completely 
bankrupt morally, financially. 

Mrs. Robert A. Gray. 

St, Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Congress must act immediately to halt 
Cambodian intervention, stop no more Viet- 
nams. 

Martha Rosen. 


St, Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We deeply protest any further involvement 
in Asian war. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Rose. 


St. Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you exert every effort and Influence 
to end' Asian and Middle East involvement. 

Mrs. John W. Peterson. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.c . : 

No expansion of war in Southeast Asia or 
military aid to Cambodia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Veccmi. 


. w Duluth, Minn. 

Senator Walter Monoale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

America wants formal . commitment. Pro 
or con. Please haye yptf ,. 

S, Christianson. 

: . ^ORTHPiEfeP, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mono ale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

Deeply disturbed by Presidents decision on 


Cambodia. Implore you to oppose ,U.S. mili- 
tary involvement there. 

Carl and Dorothy Holmgren. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

Cambodian adventure shocking betrayal. 
American democratic process demand with- 
drawal on moral legal humanitarian grounds. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Ptashne. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

_ Washington, D.C.: 

Our family strongly opposes enlarging the 
war in Asia. Please do something. 

Norman Sundquist Family. 


Duluth, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

I strongly oppose any involvement in Cam- 
bodia. 


Mrs. Tale Davis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

Having heard the address by the President 
I want you to know as one of your con- 
stituence that I support in essence the Pres- 
idents decision, I hope you will support him. 

Sincerely, 

John I. Owen. 


Duluth, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly opposed extension of military in- 
volvement in In$o-Chint*. Urgently request 
immediate and total withdrawal of all US 
troops. United Nations, not the U.S. should 
police the world. Priorities at home make 
this imperative. Since we are so, deeply com- 
mitted to ABM and MIRV programs it is 
criminal to dlsapate American lives in for- 
eign wars. We demand Congressional action 
prerequisite to continuance or extension of 
inyolvejnept In Southeast Asia. Press for UN 
action in Southeast Asia. 

Duluth D^L Women. 

'Hager City, VTis. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

Get Vietnam war stopped. No military help 
for Cambodia. 

Mary Gwen Owen Swanson. 


St. Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

The Asian war must be stopped. Not esca- 
lated. The Senate must B&y no to Cambodia. 

Mis. Janet Kamps. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

While we cannot speak for the silent ma- 
jority, we have no interest in maintaining a 
powerful image, saving face, or any of the 
other irrationalizations that have been used 
as justification for the continuation and ex- 
tension of this war. The President's action in 
sending troops into Cambodia is reprehen- 
sible. We applaud your antiwar stand and 
trust that you will do everything possible 
to stop the President from pursuing this 
course of action. 

Sue Devries. 

Peggy Newton. 

Janice Thyer. 

Janet Kinney. 

.St, Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

Please support the President on Cambodia, 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph R. Grams. 


Mound, Minn. 

Senator Walter F. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Nixon's action is a blatantly illegal execu- 
tive usurpation of war making power. Our 
duly elected officials in Congress must pre- 
vent this destruction of our constitutional 
system. 

Pat and Fred Frevert. 

Edina, Minn, 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D C.: 

President Nixon does not hear voice of 
silent majority who wish hope and pray to 
end Vietnam and its involvements we now 
have extension of this war so “we will not 
be humiliated we will not be defeated” wise 
men have swallowed pride and admitted de- 
feat before and probably will again isn’t there 
anything you as our elected representative 
can do or should the silent majority fihd out 
whether only voice heard is that of the 
striker anarchist rioter. 

Richard B. BArnes. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

We want our boys not our prestige no to 
Nixon. 

The Richard Swanson Family, 
Candy McDonald, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

Stop the President and the Generals. 

Howard and Mary Ann Huelster. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Violently opposed to entering Cambodia 
please stop President and end this war. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ernest M. Hammes, Jr. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Our absolute support in opposing Nixons 
foreign policy position in the expansion of 
war in Indochina. 

John E. Harris. 
Bessie Harris, 
Karen. 

John, 

Palo Alto, Calif. 
Honorable Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Preserve Senates integrity and national 
hdnor keep us out of Cambodia Minnesota 
voter at Stanford. 

Robert I. Fink. 

St, Paul, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. 

For God's sake stop Nixon's Indochina war 
now. We support all your efforts to restore 
sanity to U.S. foreign and domestic policy. 
The Administration’s lack of reason, morality 
and responsibility warrants censure or if 
necessary impeachment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul S. Higgins. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C . 

Get out of Cambodia as well as Vietnam. 

Col. and Mrs. Nat Wisser. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale 
Washington, D.C. 

We voters strongly urge you to continue 
your fight against Cambodian involvement. 
Dr. and Mrs. F. E, Flynn Michael. 
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St. Paul, Minn. 

Senator Walter Mondale 
Washington , D.C. 

Can’t we eVer learn from our mistakes? 
Censure him . 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Hobbie, 
Precinct Chairman , Falcon Heights four. 

Minneapolis,' Minn. 
Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washintgon , J5.C. 

We are. appalled at the action of President 
Nixon of Involving U.S. forces In Cambodia. 
This action Is not only In direct contradic- 
tion to Senate, congressional and public 
view, but also to Nixon’s own stated policy 
of disengagement from S.E. Asia. 

We encourage your support of Senate 
moves for immediate disengagement of U.S. 
forces from Cambodia. 

Bruce Hanson, Leroy Curwick, Hay Cur- 
wick, Tim Callaghan, Donald Kuist, 
Ron Bennett, Kathryn Bennett, Jon 
Zbasnik, Paul Tamm, Tie Hutchinson, 
Lie Toth, Lanny Schmidt, Leroy 
Clauenna, Douglas Stone, Robert Carr, 
Howard Hickman, Richard Minday, 
Edward Conway, Departments of 
Metallurgical, Mineral, and Chemical 
Engineering, University of Minnesota 
at Minneapolis. 

Edina, Minn., 

May 1, 1970. 

Senator Walter P. Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

We disagree completely with Nixon’s speech 
of this date. 

Dr. and Mrs. Edward G. Hustad. 

Mankato, Minn. 

May 1,1970. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C. : 

Please do all in your power to stop expan- 
sion of war in Cambodia and to end Ameri- 
can involvement in Viet Nam. The Presi- 
dent’s speech and announced military plans 
are a profound threat to democracy in the 
United States and to world peace. 

Jane and John Foster. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

May 1, 1970 . 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington , D.C. 

We adamantly oppose any U.S. Involve- 
ment in Cambodia. Support any fiction you 
take to prevent same. 

Respectfully, 

Mr. and Mrs. Strive Wieting, 

St. Paul, Minn., 

May 1,1970. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

I oppose the President’s decision to enter 
Cambodia. Congress must end the war now. 

Mrs. Donald Haarstiok. 

St. Paul, Minn., 

May 1, 1970. 

Senator Walter Mondale : 

Washington , D.C. : 

We 'deplore the capitulation of President 
Nixon to the military industrial complex in 
their latest venture Into Cambodia. We hope 
the Senate will demonstrate more wisdom. 

Judge and Mrs. Htam Segell. 

St. Paul, Minn., 

May 1,1970. 

Senator Walter Mondale, 

Washington, D.C 

There is a fourth option withdrawal from 
all Indochina and toliell with “our humilia- 
tion.** 

, .. ■- a Stevenson. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 

May 1, 1970. 

Senator Walter MoNdale, 

Washington, D.C.: 

‘Congratulations. Tonight we axe very 
proud of our President. An American first 
and a politician second. A man with the 
courage to tell his countrymen, and the 
World, that the time has arrived when Amer- 
icans will stand and be counted. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Elstad. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I want 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota that I appreciate his contri- 
bution. My experience is the same. As 
early as yesterday morning, my office re- 
ceived a telegram from my own home- 
town of Boise, Idaho, with more than 250 
signatures on it which, in the matter of 
an hour or two, had been pulled together 
and sent to me. 

The word from home keeps coming in 
much the same way as the Senator from 
Minnesota has described the reaction 
from his State. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
for the first time since Vietnam hostili- 
ties began, the President has launched a 
bold new offensive to strike the enemy 
headquarters sanctuary and staging cen- 
ters across a border that for 5 long years 
has been neutral in name only. By so 
doing, he has broadened the war for the 
purpose of saving the lives of American 
soldiers already committed to action in 
South Vietnam. 

I am in full agreement with his stated 
objective. Without better information 
than is now available to me I cannot 
challenge his judgment. For this reason, 
I have no other choice but to support 
him for a reasonable time, but I do it 
sadly and with great reluctance. If I 
am less than enthusiastic it is because 
too often in the past 5 years we have 
been led down the primrose path of hope 
only to end in deeper involvement and 
greater disaster. 

It has been evident for some time that 
neither side can be victorious in this 
miserable war. It has become a night- 
mare that haunts us day and night and 
threatens the unity of our Nation. In lives 
and treasure the cost is too great to long 
endure. I hope and pray that the Presi- 
dent's judgment will be vindicated by 
early achievement of his stated objec- 
tive, that is, to shorten the war and save 
the lives of Americans. 

Fifteen months ago President Nixon 
became Commander in Chief. He inheri- 
ted a War that was hopelessly bogged 
down with an insatiable demand for more 
men and more money. He has reversed 
that trend. American troops are coming 
home. Steadfastly and surely he has im- 
plemented a course of disengagement. 
On the basis of that record and in furth- 
erance of that objective he is entitled to 
more time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with great interest to President 
Nixon's speech concerning Cambodia last 
night. His remarks correctly emphasized 
the grave nature of the decision to send 
thousands of American troops into Cam- 
bodia. I know it was an agonizing deci- 
sion to make, and I sympathize with the 
President for having to make it. 


But I simply cannot give my assent to 
U.S. military intervention in Cambodia. 
If Vietnam has taught us anything, it is 
that seemingly small, temporary deci- 
sions become escalating commitments. 
Once on the slippery slope of war in Asia, 
it is almost impossible to climb out. Deep- 
ening involvement in a wider Indochinese 
war, just as we are wisely disengaging 
from Vietnam, would.be a grave mistake 
‘and a tragedy. 

It is rare that I speak out on inter- 
national issues, Mr. President. I am not 
and do not pretend to be an expert on 
the complex affairs of Southeast Asia. It 
is my duty, however, to speak out clearly 
and strongly when our Nation is embark- 
ing on a new, dangerous, and potentially 
very tragic course. I speak with compas- 
sion — for the President and his advisers, 
and for American soldiers in Asia — but I 
also speak with conviction. If I were to 
remain silent, I would not be fulfilling 
my obligation to the people of my State 
and this Nation. 

While I do not intend to address my- 
self to specific aspects of the war in Indo- 
china, I feel compelled to point out sev- 
eral general issues relating to the Ameri- 
can involvement there. 

First, it should be noted that Presi- 
dent Nixon’s speech contained several 
fallacies and contradictions. The Presi- 
dent stated that the raid by American 
troops on sanctuaries was essentially a 
defensive measure to protect the con- 
tinued success of the Vietnamization 
program. It is a contradiction to call a 
rather large offensive operation, in an- 
other country, a defensive measure for 
troops in Vietnam. We can and should 
take defensive actions to protect Ameri- 
can soldiers in Vietnam, but it is quite a 
different thing to introduce thousands 
of offensive troops into Cambodia for 
this purpose. 

Second, that large intervention into 
Cambodia could have the undesirable 
and eventually tragic effect of causing 
the North Vietnamese soldiers now lp the 
sanctuaries to divert their attention to 
Pnompehn, the capital of Cambodia. 
Then we could, and undoubtedly would, 
be called upon to provide even more ex- 
tensive aid to that Government than has 
already been the case. The call for as- 
sistance would be a difficult one to re- 
sist, once American troops already were 
fighting in Cambodia. The Government 
in Cambodia is a new one, it came to 
power through undemocratic means, and 
it certainly cannot be said to have the 
full support of the Cambodian people. We 
must not find ourselves in the untenable 
position of having the Cambodian regime 
as a client state of the United States, 
one in which we have a vested interest. 
But that is. the course upon which we 
are embarked. 

Third, it must be said that President 
Nixon is deluding himself — or is being 
deluded by his advisers— if he believes the 
massive raid on Cambodian sanctuaries 
can be a clean, fast, surgical military op- 
eration. Another thing we have learned, 
or at least should have learned, from 
Vietnam is that land operations in the 
jungles of Asia are never clean, fast, and 
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surgical. War in Asia is like quicksand. 
It drags down and entraps the well- 
meaning as well as those we regard as the 
enemy. It is tempting" to believe that a 
quick raid into heretofore forbidden 
territory would hasten the end of the 
Asian conflict, but, sadly, Vietnam has 
taught us that this cannot be. The Presi- 
dent may well believe that the actions he 
announced are temporary and moderate, 
but the risks of wider involvement are 
grave and cannot be ignored. 

Fourth, it is time to raise the constitu- 
tional question. The Congress, as almost 
all of us now agree, was remiss in its 
duties by allowing the executive branch 
alone to engage the United States so 
deeply in Vietnam in the absence of a 
declaration of war. I am as blameworthy 
as anyone, Mr. President, and I certainly 
do not intend to plead a case here. I am 
simply saying that, with this as with 
other issues, Vietnam should have taught 
us a lesson. The effect of President 
Nixon’s decision was to commit thou- 
sands of American soldiers to offensive 
action in Cambodia, i'o contend that we 
are scrupulously respecting Cambodia’s 
neutrality does not change the facts. Our 
actions belie the words. It could well be 
that the Congress would, once examining 
the facts, decide that a declaration of war 
would be necessary. I doubt very seriously 
that it would, but it is possible. In the 
meantime, however, this has not oc- 
curred. And so I believe we should re- 
spond very alertly to the constitutional 
issue involved, and not continue to abro- 
gate our constiutional responsibility. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am gravely 
concerned about our own country., I fear 
that a wider land 'war in Asia — whether 
declared or not, but especially if not — will 
further aggravate the tensions in the 
United States and worsen the climate of 
violence. 

Let me reiterate that I sympathize 
with President Nixon. I fully recognize 
that he is under intense, conflicting pres- 
sures. Only the President himself can 
fully realize the intensity of those pres- 
sures, and only he can cope with them. 
But our great, enduring Constitution re- 
quires that we, the elected representa- 
tives of the people, share with the execu- 
tive the grave issues of war and peace. 
We cannot embark on a unilateral, offen- 
t sive military intervention in Cambodia. 
In that decision lies the seeds of a wider, 
more bloody conflict throughout Indo- 
china. 

Mr. INOUYEJ. Mr. President, I know it 
is the prayer of every American that the 
new course, upon Which the President 
has now embarked our Nation in Indo- 
china is a correct one. This is a prayer 
which I share deeply and fully. As a 
Member of the U.S. Senate and as an 
American citizen, I want very much to 
support my President, particularly on an 
issue of suqh magnitude in these trying 
' times. , ... ; 

But if the experience of this past dec- 
ade has within it any lessons — particu- 
larly for the Congress — for those of us 
who are fixed with some direct responsi- 
bility for the conduct of our Nation’s 
foreign policy-then we must recognize 
the act on that higher responsibility to 
our Nation’s welfare. This is too impor- 


tant a matter to leave to those who dem- 
onstrate in the ‘streets. We cannot abdi- 
cate our responsibility. 

I, therefore, respectfully announce that 
I cannot support the President’s deci- 
sion to widen the war. I deplore the Pres- 
ident’s decision to launch an American 
attack into Cambodia, I regret and dis- 
agree with his decision to send material 
to the troops of Lon Nol. This decision 
makes a sham of our policy of Vietnami- 
zation — of our policy to disengage and 
withdraw troops from Vietnam. It de- 
stroys our hopes for reduced draft calls. 
And worst of all it adds as yet untold 
numbers to the more than 41,000 young 
Americans who have died in combat to 
date in this longest war in our history. 

The President’s words and actions must 
make us doubt our ability to learn from 
the past. These are the same arguments 
which were summoned forth in sending 
advisers to South Vietnam a decade ago. 
These are but a repetition of what we 
heard when advisers became combat di- 
visions. It is but a reiteration of the voices 
which were raised in justification of the 
bombing of North Vietnam. Must each 
American President learn anew from the 
experience of his own administration? 

Our President’s message of April 30 
indicates that this may be so. With this 
message he opened another and even 
‘more dangerous chapter in the tragedy 
of our involvement in Indochina. History 
shows that this involvement came in a 
three-step phase. First, American ad- 
visers were sent to assist the South Viet- 
namese. Second, with the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution, our President requested of the 
Senate the authority to deploy American 
combat troops into Vietnam. This meas- 
ure met with the overwhelming support 
of the Senate, with only two Senators vot- 
ing against it.Third, was the bombing of 
North Vietnam. The war escalated and 
still there was no victory in sight and 
President Johnson then moved to de- 
escalate the war. 

And now, President Nixon has opened 
a new phase of this tragedy, with one 
fell swoop, by announcing this expansion 
of the conflict and our involvement in it 
to Cambodian soil. Not only were Amer- 
ican advisers being used in an attack on 
Cambodia but American troops were also 
being deployed for this purpose. 

With this announcement, our Presi- 
dent presented us with a fait accompli. 
His announcement was made without 
prior consultation with the Senate, much 
less its approval. In fact, only a few days 
ago while plans were being made to send 
our troops into Cambodia and some men 
were dispatched on this mission, our Sec- 
retary of State sat before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and assured 
its members that the administration had 
no plans to become embroiled in the 
Cambodian conflagration. 

By his act President Nixon has now 
renounced his own statement of policy 
and purpose of last November. This is 
no longer a war to be curtailed, con- 
tained or settled politically. This is now 
once again a war for military victory. 

The President justifies his action as 
jiecess.ary to prevent the defeat and hu- 
miliation of our great Nation. Frankly, 
what is so wrong with a great people 


swallowing some pride and admitting 
mistake? What is the test to true great- 
ness? Is it to continue and expand a 
bankrupt policy? I think not. I pray 
not. 

Can we possibly achieve peace by in- 
sisting that it is Hanoi, and China, and 
the Soviet Union, which must acknowl- 
edge defeat and admit humiliation? I 
think not. 

If we are to be true to ourselves — to our 
highest ideals — we must be big enough to 
place the peace of the world and the 
saving of human life above saving face. 
We must be willing to admit error and so 
adjust our policy. For neither our con- 
science nor the conscience of mankind 
will permit us to use our awesome weap- 
ons of war which will be essential if we 
insist on military victory and expand 
this conflict to that end. 

I shall, therefore, exert my every effort 
to try to bring an early end to this new 
involvement. 

LET US GIVE THE PRESIDENT A CHANCE 

Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, again, 
last night, we witnessed the heavy and 
almost indescribable burdens of the Pres- 
idency. In his role as Commander in 
Chief of the U.S. military forces, Presi- 
dent Nixon was required to make an 
historic and agonizing decision. It will 
not be popular and it will complicate 
even further the chaotic domestic politi- 
cal situation. 

Nevertheless last evening I gained a 
new and a deeper respect for President 
Nixon. He exhibited to this Nation a 
dramatic “profile in courage.” 

Based upon information available only 
to him, President Nixon decided, over a 
period of several days, that American 
lives would be increasingly threatened by 
North Vietnam and Vietcong buildups in 
sanctuaries located in Cambodia, just 
over the South Vietnam border. He cor- 
rectly determined that to allow this 
buildup to continue would be a serious 
threat to his Vietnamization efforts and 
to American fighting men in South Viet- 
nam. The President realized the need for 
decisive action. 

For more than 2 years this Nation has 
deescalated the war in Vietnam. We have 
stopped all bombing north of the 17th 
parallel. We have withdrawn nearly 
100,000 troops. We have done more than 
should be expected from a world power 
desiring of peace. Parenthetically, I 
should point out that North Vietnam has 
failed to take any similar action; and in 
the days and weeks ahead, when the 
President is denounced at home and 
abroad by his opponents and by his 
enemies, I recommend that all Ameri- 
cans remember that fact. 

For 2 years the United States has been 
saying, “I am scaling down the war; I 
am meeting, in part, the demands of the 
enemy.” And, in the process, we have 
been saying if you do not negotiate,” I 
will continue to deescalate.” That has 
always struck me as being a strange way 
to deal with an aggressive nation. 

Now the President has put Hanoi on 
notice that if they do not negotiate and 
if they continue to ignore he peace initi- 
atives of the United States, they cannot 
expect further capitulation. 

I personally believe President Nixon 
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has enhanced the possibility of serious 
negotiations. If, on the other hand, Hanoi 
fails to get that message, they must 
suffer the consequences. 

There has been some criticism aimed 
at the President, charging that he has 
violated the neutral rights of Cambodia. 
Until the time when Prince Sihanouk 
was replaced in Cambodia, the allied 
powers respected the neutrality of that 
nation as it was created in the 1954 Ge- 
neva accords. We paid dearly for that 
respect of neutrality because for many 
years North Vietnam has violated the 
Geneva accords in this respect, as well as 
the 1962 agreement 'making Laos a neu- 
tral state. The Communists have trans- 
ported their troops and supplies through 
these neutral nations to be gathered in 
sanctuaries for later use against Ameri- 
can and allied personnel. The Commu- 
nists returned to these sanctuaries for 
retraining and to treat their wounded 
and to resupply. For many years we fol- 
lowed those Communist forces to the 
border and then stood helplessly by while 
they prepared further attacks almost 
within the view of our forces. After the 
fall of Prince Sihanouk, the situation in 
Cambodia became precarious. The Com- 
munists not only are threatening the 
capital of Cambodia, but they are in a 
position to use these sanctuaries along 
South Vietnam's border as never before. 

President Nixon has fully recognized 
this threat, and he wisely has decided 
not to wait until it became a reality in 
the form of new and intensified attacks 
on allied positions and personnel. I feel 
it would be the height of irresponsibility 
for the Commander in Chief to stand by 
any longer while these sanctuaries are 
improved and broadened by the North 
Vietnamese Government. We have not 
violated the neutrality of Cambodia. It 
has been violated long and extensively 
by the Communists, and I believe this 
Nation has a right with its allies to deny 
these privileged sanctuaries to the 
enemy. 

There has been and will be a great deal 
said about the President's right to do 
this. He has assured us this is not an 
invasion of Cambodia per se, nor is it a 
widening of the war into other nations, 
as has been alleged. The President 
stated that after the sanctuaries have 
been cleaned out American personnel 
will return behind the borders of South 
Vietnam. I believe the President of the 
United States not only because I accept 
Richard Nixon as an honest President, 
but because I believe when a man lays 
the office of the Presidency on the line 
and the fate of his own political party, 
he is not playing games with the truth. 
There is, at this time, a great deal of 
consternation about why the President 
never consulted the Congress. The Sen- 
ate is the greatest deliberative body in 
the vcorid, and in most cases it must be 
consisted, Unfortunately, it also can be 
one of the leakiest bodies in the world. 
Had the President called in the Congress, 
there is a good chance that the element 
Of surprise so vital to the success of this 
'operation would have been lost. The 
President is the. only man witli all of the 
facts available to him. He has determined 
that an attack on the Communist head- 
quarters and other sanctuaries is neces- 


sary. This is basically a tactical decision 
by the Commander in Chief. I frankly 
do not view it as a decision requiring 
congressional approval. I am somewhat 
encouraged that President Nixon is 
weighing carefully the advice of his mili- 
tary experts. For too long in the previous 
administration military criteria were not 
given the necessary consideration. 

The President has assured the coun- 
try that this operation will be ended as 
soon as possible and that he has no in- 
tention of sending American troops into 
Cambodia on a permanent basis, nor 
does he have any intention of occupying 
any real estate. 

In closing, I would like to say also that 
we -face in America a time of serious 
crisis. I do not support, I am not in sym- 
pathy with the protest movements that 
are systematically destroying some of our 
great universities and decaying many of 
our institutions. I do believe, however, 
that many of the goals of our young peo- 
ple are commendable, and we have much 
to do at home. I think we can better suc- 
ceed in improving the quality of Ameri- 
can life if we can end the Vietnam war 
honorably and as early as possible. 

I call upon all Americans, and partic- 
ularly the people of Utah, to stand behind 
our President. 

I think one of the proudest moments 
in our history was in October 1962 when 
our youngest President faced the crisis 
that became the Cuban missile situation. 
For several days, in spite of the decisions 
and factors that led to that crisis, al- 
most all Americans stood behind John 
F. Kennedy and party differences were 
forgotten. At a time when a courageous 
decision was made, the Persident had the 
support of the people. 

I will stand behind my President now 
because he is my President and the Com- 
mander in Chief of the military forces 
of this Nation. Let us give him a chance. 

THE CAMBODIAN INVASION — A MONSTROUS 
MISTAKE 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. 
President, like millions of other Ameri- 
cans, I was shocked by President Nixon’s 
announcement that American combat 
troops have attacked across the Cam- 
bodian border. 

This operation is a monstrous mistake 
which could have tragic consequences for 
the United States, It is wrong, it is in- 
defensible, and it should be ended im- 
mediately. 

American military forces are now in- 
volved in a full-scale combat operation 
within the borders of a country we pre- 
viously recognized as neutral. 

We have no military treaty commit- 
ments to Cambodia. The Government of 
that country has not asked us to commit 
our fighting men. It is very difficult to see 
how it is in any way in our national in- 
terest to fight in Cambodia. Yet, we are 
there. 

Our actions amount to an invasion. No 
amount of far-fetched arguments can 
change the fact that we have sent Amer- 
ican troops, uninvited, into a sovereign 
nation. This cannot be explained away, 
and it cannot be justified. 

There is no question that this action 
represents a major broadening of the 
war. Whereas yesterday we were fighting 


a Vietnam war, today we are fighting an 
Indochina war. What will tomorrow 
bring? 

The events of yesterday seem like a 
nightmare. It is a nightmare we have 
lived through before. I cannot believe we 
are being asked to live through it again. 

It will do no good for the administra- 
tion to label our invasion of Cambodia a 
“surgical strike” or a “counterattack” or 
a “one-shot” operation. 

The truth Is that the Cambodian oper- 
ation represents a deliberate escalation 
of the war in Southeast Asia, 

The truth is that this Cambodian in- 
tervention, If allowed to continue, can 
commit our country to fight and endless 
war throughout Indochina. 

The truth is that President Nixon has 
reversed whatever slight movement ex- 
isted toward disengagement of American 
troops from Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Nixon's attempt to justify his ac- 
tions through a direct appeal to the 
American people was dramatic. It was 
also irrelevant. 

* The emphasis he put on politics, on the 
question of whether he would be a one- 
term or a two-term President, should 
have had no place in a discussion of 
major new military action. 

The politics of a situation is not a con- 
sideration that should go into making 
a judgment Involving the lives of Amer- 
ican fighting men. 

The arguments Mr. Nixon advanced to 
justify the military escalation were not 
new. They have been advanced by some 
generals for the past 5 years. 

But even President Johnson, while 
tragically escalating our role in Vietnam, 
did not allow himself to be convinced 
that it was in our interest to invade 
Cambodia. 

Twice before this country’s leaders 
have justified widening the war in 
Southeast Asia by saying the action was 
necessary to protect our troops. Each 
time it led only to the deaths of 
thousands of additional American fight- 
ing men. 

This argument is no longer acceptable. 
There is only one certain way to protect 
the lives of our troops in Vietnam, and 
that is to “bring them home. 

I believe President Nixon has aban- 
doned his promise to end, as quickly as 
possible, the war in Vietnam. That prom- 
ise led many Americans to place their 
faith in Mr. Nixon, and now they are 
shocked, frustrated, and bitter over his 
actions. 

Telephone calls and telegrams have 
been pouring into my office without in- 
terruption since word of the Cambodian 
invasion first reached us. 

They have been virtually unanimous 
in their indignation over the President's 
actions and their insistence on ail im- 
mediate halt to the Cambodian opera- 
tion. I am sure the situation has been 
the same in the office of every other 
Member of Congress. 

A couple in Clifton, N.J. wired they 
were “outraged” over the “Cambodia 
escapade.” 

A man in Newark pleaded : 

For God's sake, keep us out of Cambodia. 

And a man from Arlington, N.J. said: 
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Th$ actions of Washington at this hour 
are beyond the comprehension of reasonable 
men everywhere. 

Mr. President, I agree. This Cambo- 
dian intervention is beyond the com- 
prehension of reasonable men. 

Just 10 days ago Mr. Nixon told us, 
in relation to Vietnam: 

We finally have in sight the just peace we 
are seeking. 

Today, we have lost sight of that peace. 

I implore President Nixon to call an 
immediate halt to the Cambodian in- 
vasion, The American people are sick 
of this endless war in Southeast Asia. 
They are sick of seeing their sons sucked 
into the jungle on the other side of the 
world. 

The American people want peace, not 
a new war. I cannot believe the Presi- 
dent will ignore the overwhelming sen- 
timent of the people. I fervently hope 
he does not. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 30CI6A OF 
TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE 

Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday, the Senate passed S. 1461, the 
Criminal Justice Act. One of the amend- 
ments made by the committee had in- 
advertently not been entered in the text 
of the bill. 3ft appears in the report. It 
is in the minutes of the committee. It 
Is the desire of the committee and the 
managers of the bill to correct that sit- 
uation. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the vote by which S. 1461 was passed 
yesterday be reconsidered, together with 
the third reading of the bill, and that 
the bill be amended on page 15, line 9, 
to strike out the figure “$20" and insert 
"$30", and that the bill as thus amended 
be passed 

The PRESDIING OFFICER (Mr. Al- 
Xen) . Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 1461), as amended, read 
the third time, and passed, is as follows: 

S. 1461 

An act to amend section 3006A of title 18, 
United States Code, relating to representa- 
tion of defendants who are financially, 
unable to obtain a£ adequate defense in* 
criminal cases In the courts of the United 
States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled , 

Section 1. That (a) subsections (a) -(f) of 
section 3006A of title 18, United Stages Code, 
are amended to read as follows: , 

“(a) Choice op Plan— Each United States 
district court, with the approval of the judi- 
cial council Ot the circuit, shall place in op- 
eration throughout the district a plan for 
furnishing representation for any person fi- 
nancially unable to obtain adequate repre- 
sentation (1) who is charged with a felony or 
misdemeanor (other than a petty offense as 
defined in section 1 of this title) or with a 
Violation of probation, (2) who Is under 
arrest, (3) who is subject to revocation of 
parole, in, custody as a material witness, or 
seeking collateral relief, as provided in sub- 
section (g) , or, (4) for whom the Sixth 
Amendment to the Constitution or any Fed- 
eral law requires the appointment of coun- 
sel. Representation under each plan shall 
include counsel and investigative, expert, and 
other services necessary for an adequate de- 


fense. Each plan shall include a provision 
for private attorneys. The plan may include, 
in addition to a provision for private attor- 
neys in a substantial proportion of cases, 
either of the following or both : 

(1) attorneys furnished by a bar associa- 
tion or a legal aid agency; or 

(2) attorneys furnished by a defender or- 
ganization established in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (h). 

Prior to approving the plan for a district, the 
judicial council of the curcuit shall supple- 
ment the plan with provisions for repre- 
sentation on appeal. The district court may 
modify the plan at any time with the ap- 
proval of the judicial council of the circuit. 
It shall modify the plan when directed by 
the Judicial council of the circuit. The dis- 
trict court shall notify the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts of any 
modification of its plan. 

“(b) Appointment op Counsel. — Counsel 
furnishing representation under the plan 
shall be selected from a panel of attorneys 
designated or approved by the court, or from 
a bar association, legal aid agency, or de- 
fender organization furnishing representa- 
tion pursuant to the plan. In every criminal 
case in which the defendant is charged with 
a felony or a misdemeanor (other than a 
petty offense as defined in section 1 of this 
title) or with a violation of probation and 
appears without counsel , the United States 
magistrate or the court shall advise tlje de- 
fendant that he has the right to be repre- 
sented by counsel and that counsel will be 
appointed to represent him if he is finan- 
cially unable to obtain counsel. Unless the 
defendant waives representation by counsel, 
the United States magistrate or the court, if 
satisfied after appropriate inquiry that the 
defendant is financially unable to obtain 
counsel, shall appoint counsel to represent 
him. Such appointment may be made retro- 
active to include any representation fur- 
nished pursuant to the plan prior to appoint- 
ment. The United States magistrate or the 
court shall appoint separate counsel for de- 
fendants having interests that cannot prop- 
erly be represented by the same counsel, or 
when other good cause is shown. 

"(c) Duration and Substitution of Ap- 
pointments. — A person for whom counsel is 
appointed shall be represented at every stage 
Of the proceedings from his initial appearance 
before the United States magistrate or the 
<^ourt through appeal, including ancillary 
atters appropriate to the proceedings. If 
any time after the appointment of counsel 
the United States magistrate or the court 
finds that the person is financially able to 
obtain counsel or to make partial payment 
for the representation, it may terminate the 
appointment of counsel or authorize pay- 
ment as provided in subsection (f ) , as the 
interests of justice may dictate. If at any 
stage of the proceedings, including an ap- 
peal, the United States magistrate or the 
court finds that the person is financially 
unable to pay counsel whom he had retained, 
it may appoint counsel as provided in sub- 
section (b) and authorize payment as pro- 
vided in subsection (d), as the interests of 
justice may dictate. The United States 
magistrate or the "court may, in the interests 
of justice, substitute one appointed counsel 
for another at any stage of the proceedings. 
“(d) Payment for Representation. — 

“(1) Hourly Rate. — Any attorney ap- 
pointed pursuant to this section or a bar 
association or legal aid agency or community 
defender organization which has provided the 
appointed attorney shall, at the conclusion 
of the representation or any segment thereof, 
be compensated at a rate not exceeding $30 
per hour for time reasonably expended and 
shall be reimbursed for expenses reasonably 
incurred, Including the costs of transcripts 
authorized by the United States magistrate 
or the court. 


“(2) Maximum Amounts. — For represen- 
tation of a defendant before the United 
States magistrate or the district court, or 
both, the compensation to be paid to an at- 
torney or to a bar association or legal aid 
agency or community defender organization 
shall pot exceed $1,000 for each attorney in a 
case in which one or more felonies are 
charged, and $400 for each attorney in a case 
in which only misdemeanors are charged. For 
representation of a defendant in an appellate 
court, the compensation to be paid to an at- 
torney or to a bar association or legal aid 
agency or community defender organization 
shall not exceed $1,000 for each attorney in 
each court. For representation in connection 
with a post-trial motion made after the entry 
of judgment or in a probation revocation 
proceeding or for representation provided 
under subsection (g) the compensation shall 
not exceed $250 for each attorney in each 
proceeding in each court. 

“(3) Waving Maximum Amounts. — Pay- 
ment In excess of any maximum amount pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) of this subsection 
may be made for extended or complex repre- 
sentation whenever the court in which the 
representation was rendered, or the United 
States magistrate if the representation was 
furnished excessively before him, certifies 
'that the amount of the excess payment is 
necessary to provide fair compensation and 
the payment is approved by the chief judge 
of the circuit. 

“(4) Filing Claims. — A separate claim for 
compensation and reimbursement shall be 
made to the district court for representation 
before the United States magistrate arid the 
court, and to each appellate court before 
which the attorney represented the defend- 
ant. Each claim shall be supported by a sworn 
written statement specifying the time ex- 
pended, services rendered, and expenses in- 
curred while the case was pending before the 
United States magistrate and the court, and 
the compensation and reimbursement ap- 
plied for or received in the same case from 
any other source. The court shall fix the 
compensation and reimbursement to be paid 
to the attorney or to the bar association or 
legal aid agency or community defender orga- 
nization which provided the appointed at- 
torney. In cases where representation is fur- 
nished exclusively before a United States 
magistrate, the claim shall be submitted to 
him and he shall fix the compensation and 
reimbursement to be paid. In cases where 
representation is furnished other than be- 
fore the United States magistrate, the dis- 
trict court, or an appellate court, claims shall 
be submitted to the district court which 
shall fix the compensation and reimburse- 
ment to be paid. 

“(5) New Trials. — For purposes of com- 
pensation and other payments authorized by 
this section, an order by a court granting a 
new trial shall be deemed to initiate a new 
case. 

“(6) Proceedings Before Appellate 
Courts. — If a person for whom counsel is 
appointed under this section appeals to an 
appellate court or petitions for a writ of 
certiorari, he may do so without prepayment 
of fees and costs or security therefor and 
without filing the affidavit required by sec- 
tion 1915(a) of title 28. 

"(e) Services Other Than Counsel. — 

"(1) Upon Request. — Counsel for a per- 
son who is financially unable to obtain in- 
vestigative, expert, or other services neces- 
sary for an adequate defense may request 
them in an ex parte application. Upon find- 
ing, after appropriate inquiry in an ex parte 
proceeding, that the services are necessary 
and that the person is financially unable to 
obtain them, the court, or the United States 
magistrate if the services are required in 
connection with a matter over which he has 
Jurisdiction, shall authorize counsel to ob- 
tain the services. 
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“(2) Without Prior Request.— Counsel 
appointed tinder this section may obtain, 
subject to later review, investigative, expert, 
or other services without prior authoriza- 
tion if necessary for an adequate defense. 
The total cost of services obtained without 
prior authorization may not exceed $150 
and expenses reasonably incurred. 

"(3) Maximum Amounts. — Compensation 
to be paid to a person for services rendered 
by him to a person under this subsection, 
or to be paid to an organization for services 
rendered by an employee thereof, shall not 
exceed $300, exclusive of reimbursement for 
expenses reasonably incurred, unless pay- 
ment in excess of that limit is certified by 
the court, or by the United States magis- 
trate if the services were rendered in con- 
nection with a case disposed of entirely 
before him, as necessary to provide fair 
compensation for services of an unusual 
character or duration, and the amount of 
the excess payment is approved by the chiefy 
judge of the circuit. 

- "(f) Receipt op Other Payments. — Whe: 
ever the United States magistrate or the 
court finds that funds are available for pay- 
ment from or on behalf of a person furnished 
representation, it may authorize or direct 
that such funds be paid to the appointed 
attorney, to the bar association or legal ai< 
agency or community defender organization' 
which provided the appointed attorney, to 
any person or organization authorized pur- 
suant to subsection (e) to render investiga- 
tive, expert, or other services, or to the court 
for deposit in the Treasury as a reimburse- 
ment to the appropriation, current at the 
time of payment, to carry out the provisions 
of this section. Except as so authorized or 
directed, no such person or organization may 
request or accept any payment or promise of 
payment for representing a defendant.” 

'.(b) Subsections (g), (h), and (i) of such 
section are redesignated as subsections (i), 
(j), and (k), respectively, and the following 
new subsections (g) and (h) are inserted 
before subsection (i) as redesignated by this 
subsection: 

"(g) Discretionary Appointments.™ Any 
person subject to revocation of parole, in 
custody as a material witness, or seeking re- 
lief under section 2241, 2254, or 2255 of title 
28 or section 4245 of title 18 may be fur- 
nished representation pursuant to the plan 
whenever the United States magistrate or 
the court determines that the interests of 
justice so require and such person is finan- 
cially unable to obtain representation. Pay- 
ment for such representation may be as pro- 
vided in subsections (d) and (e) . 

“(h) Defender Organization. — 

"(1) Qualifications. — A district or a part 
of a district in which at least two hundred 
persons annually require the appointment of 
counsel may establish a defender organiza- 
tion as provided for either under subpara- 
graphs (A) or (B) of paragraph (2) of this 
subsection or both. Two adjacent districts or 
parte of districts may aggregate the number 
of persons required to be represented to 
establish eligibility for a defender organiza- 
tion to serve both areas. In the event that 
adjacent districts^ or parts of districts are 
located in different circuits, the plan for 
furnishing representation shall be approved 
by the judicial counsel of each circuit. 

"(2) Types of Defender Organizations. — 

"(A) Federal Public Defender Organiza- 
tion. — A Federal Public Defender Organiza- 
tion shall consist of one or more full-time 
salaried attorneys. The organization shall be 
supervised by a Federal Public Defender ap- 
pointed by the judicial council of the circuit, 
wjthbUt regard to 'the provisions of title 5 
governing appointments 'in the competitive 
service, after considering recommendations 
JjopQL the district court or courts to be served. 
The Federal^Public Defender shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of four years, unless 
sooner' removed by the Judicial council of 


the circuit for incompetency, misconduct in 
office, or neglect of duty. The compensation 
of the Federal Public Defender shall be fixed 
by the Judicial council of the circuit at a 
rate not to exceed the compensation received 
by the United States attorney for the district 
where representation is furnished or, if twa 
districts or parts of districts are involved, 
the compensation of the higher paid United 
States attorney of the districts. The Federal 
Public Defender may appoint, without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5 governing 
appointments^i«-'fhe competitive service, 
such full-Jikf?e attorneys and other person- 
nel as na^y be necessary. Compensation paid 
to styifi attorneys and other personnel of the 
dzation shall be fixed by the Federal 
Public Defender at a rate not to exceed that 
dd to attorneys and other personnel of 
Similar qualifications and experience in the 
office of the United States attorney In the 
district where representation is furnished or, 
If two districts or parts of districts are in- 
volved, the higher compensation paid to per- 
sons of similar qualifications and experience 
in the districts. Each organization shall sub- 
mit to the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, at the 
time and In the form prescribed by him, 
reports of its activities and financial posi- 
tion and its proposed budget. The Director 
of the Administrative Office shall submit to 

S , budget for each organization 
year and shall out of the ap- 
Lerefor make ! payments to and 
each organization. Payments 
paragraph to an organization 
eu of payments under sub- 

. 

"(B) Commu&s^ Defender Organiza- 
tion. — A Communit^sDefender Organization 
shall be a nonprofit d&f^nse counsel service 
established and adminiat&ral by any group 
authorized by the plan to itfortde represen- 
tation. The organization shall oe eligible to 
furnish attorneys and receive payh^ents un- 
der this section If its bylaws are S^t forth 
in the plan of the district or distnets in 
which it will serve. Each organization>ehall 
submit to the Judicial Conference ofVthe 
United States an annual report setting forth 
its activities and financial position and the 
anticipated caseload and expenses for tie 
coming year. Upon application an organiza- 
tion may, to the extent approved by 
Judicial Conference of the United States: 

"(i) receive an initial grant for expense 
necessary to establish the organization; &n<f 
"(ii) in lieu of payments under subsec 
tion (d) or (e), receive periodic sustainin 
grants to provide representation and oth^ 
expenses pursuant to this section.” 

Sec. 2. A United States commissioner 
a district may exercise any power, function, 
or duty authorized to be performed 
United States magistrate under the amend- 
ments made by the first section of thifl Act 
if such commissioner had authority t6 per- 
form such power, function, or duty^prlor to 
the enactment of such amendment 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this Act shall be 
applicable in the District of Columbia. The 
plan for the District of Columbia shall be 
approved jointly by the Distpfct of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, and thVJudiciai Council 
of the District of Columbia Circuit. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 64. A concurrent resolution 
to terminate certain joint resolutions auth- 
orizing the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in certain areas outside the 
United States (Rept. No. 91-834) . 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 


on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, with an 
amendment: 

H.R. 16518. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and research 
and program management, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 91-833) . 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 12673. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer by licensed blood banks in the District of 
Columbia of blood components within the 
District of Columbia (Rept. No. 91-836). 

By Mr. SPONG, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 2820. A bill to amend title II of the act 
of September 19, 1918, relating, relating to 
industrial safety in the District of Columbia 
(Rept. No. 91-835). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself, Mr. 

Cook, and Mr. Smith of Illinois) : 

S. 3788. A bill to amend the Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969 to provide 
a period during which violations of health 
and safety standards promulgated there- 
under may be corrected without the imposi- 
tion of a civil penalty, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Bennett when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the Rec- 
ord under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 3788— INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 

TO AMEND THE COAL MINE 

HEALTH AND SAFETY ACT OF 

1969 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 30, 1969, the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969 became 
law. This act was the culmination of 
several years of endeavor by the Interior 
Department, the coal industry, the 
United Mine Workers Union, and the 
Congress, and represented a tremendous 
step toward assuring the health and 
safety of the individual coal miner. 

By the act, Congress charged the De- 
partment of the Interior with enforce- 
ment of its provisions, and the Depart- 
ment has relegated that function to the 
Bureau of Mines. However, in its en- 
forcement of the act, the Bureau of 
Mines has brought to the surface several 
inherent defects in this act. It is those 
defects which I now seek to correct. 

The Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act contains a countless num- 
ber of explicit provisions governing the 
working conditions of this Nation’s coal 
mines. It specifies, in great detail, the 
goals to be achieved, the equipment to 
be used in furthering the health and 
well-being of the coal miner, the per- 
missible levels of coal dust in a cubic 
meter of air, the fines to be levied for 
noncompliance, and the appeals process 
by which the individual mine .operator 
can appeal those penalties levied against 
him. In specifically stating all of these 
things, the Congress was performing 
its constitutional function. But it now 
appears that we may have been over- 
zealous. 
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